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Andrea Ercolani and Laura Lulli 
Introduction: Orality and Epic Poetry. Old 
Questions and New Perspectives 


The present volume is the arrival point of a long research path, which aimed to 
explore epic poetry as a case study to understand the communicative mecha- 
nisms of the ancient Greek culture, in the frame of a multifarious and multidis- 
ciplinary analysis of the codification, transcodification and trasmission of ‘cul- 
tural messages'. 

The previous step of the project’ provided a series of reflections and indica- 
tions about the modalities in which a cultural message can be produced, disse- 
minated and transmitted, and this broad perspective can be usefully applied 
and/or verified in relation to one of the most complex cultural and literary phe- 
nomenon of the ancient Greek world. Indeed, thanks to its longue durée, epic po- 
etry had the extraordinary ability to pass through different communicative sys- 
tems, thus 'transcoding' its cultural messages and functions in a plurality of 
forms, even if exhibiting a well-defined profile in the frame of the 'rules' of a lit- 
erary genre? 

Because of this, the attempt to understand the Homeric poems in an histor- 
ical perspective cannot be limited to a traditional philological approach. Philol- 
ogy and textual criticism are a necessary condition to understand archaic epic, 
but, due to the special status of our extant evidence, there is a threshold 
which they cannot trespass without the help of other epistemological tools. 
So, a deeper understanding of the various 'dimensions' of the poems can be 
achieved, at first, if, starting from their 'textuality', we move to explain the inter- 
connections with the original communicative conditions and contexts. This anal- 
ysis will allow to highlight the gradual shifting of the epic poems from ‘pure or- 
ality’ to ‘aurality’, as well as their articulated relationships with the reading 
practices and the book culture, which, however, have never become a sheer al- 
ternative to spoken word.? And drawing such picture requires the contribution of 
other research fields where texts are projected in a wider background. 


1 See Ercolani/Lulli 2022. 

2 For the concept of the "rules" or, better, the “laws” of the ancient Greek literary genres with 
their persistences and developments see the seminal work of Rossi 2020a. 

3 For a broad overview of the different communicative systems in the Greek culture from the 
Archaic to the Imperial period, with an attention to the various and complex intersections be- 
tween orality and writing, see at least Thomas 1992, Ong 2002, Sbardella 2006, 27-72. 
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In Homeric studies the necessity of explaining some textual peculiarities of 
the poems, going beyond the realm of philology, has been periodically risen 
since antiquity, as a sort of pendant or reaction to the Alexandrine perspective 
of the Omeron ex Omerou saphenizein. It would be an arduous task to offer 
not a comprehensive history, but even some mere glimpses of the multifaceted 
attemps to explore the epic "archipelago"^ under this specific point of view. 
From Murray 1934’s ground-breaking definition of the Homeric poems as 
*book of culture", after an acute comparative analysis, to the merging of philol- 
ogy, ethnography and anthropology first elaborated by Milman Parry (Parry 
1971)'s seminal essays (and systematically developed by his most brilliant stu- 
dent, Albert Lord, in Lord 1960), the ‘new’ Homeric philology looked for a dia- 
logue with archaeology and history, opened to historical linguistics, semasiolog- 
ical analysis, history of religions and anthropological perspectives. And over the 
last decades a further improvement came from more refined ethnological com- 
parisons,’ and finally from innovative attempts to explain the characteristics 
of the oral communication of poetry from the viewpoint of the cognitive scien- 
ces. 

But in front of so many works which offer innovative interpretative tools and 
methods, as well as groundbreaking visions of the Homeric poems, there is a 
question we would need to ask: have this variety of approaches and such instru- 
ments of analysis gained the right space in our school and university curricula? 
The limits of the itinera studiorum as well as the fences between the different dis- 
ciplines are known. For this reason we try to offer to the readers at least some 
essential frames and sketchs of this complex picture: thanks to a dynamic and 
— hopefully - useful dialogue of various scholars, who try to propose and to 
renew the traditional hermeneutical tools, expanding their perspectives. 

The result of such dialogue are the essays collected in this volume, which 
were originally discussed in an international conference held in the Department 
of Human Studies of the University of L'Aquila, on November 13-15, 2019. All of 
them have a common ground: the new paths they try to explore start from phi- 
lology and textual analysis, and go beyond them with the use of new interpreta- 
tive strategies which never betray extant texts; and all of them take into account 
the underlying communication processes that make the Homeric poems one of 
the most complex literary phenomena of ancient Greek culture, and that have 


4 For this evocative definition see Rossi 2020b, 124. 

5 See, in particular, the work of Burkert 1996. 

6 See Minchin 2001 and the overview in Meineck/Short/Devereaux 2019, with previous biblio- 
graphy. See also Giordano 2022. 
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contributed to the neverending success of the stories of the heroes of the Trojan 
war. 

In such perspective, the choice of reconsidering the mechanisms of the oral 
communication system in relationship to the Archaic Greek epic poetry was not 
the consequence of the desire to add a further piece to an already multifarious 
debate that was preminent in the European cultural scene at least since the 17" 
century. Rather, the need to ‘rethink the orality', considering the most complex 
evidence of orality from ancient literatures, has been all the more pressing 
and stimultating in the contemporary context. Indeed, the period we are living 
is strongly characterized by a powerful 'return to orality', i.e. by a massive use 
of the oral communication channel, especially in the new media, where it pro- 
vides new forms of expressions in a dialectic relationship not only with the im- 
ages, but also with writing and reading. 

Therefore, the continuous resounding of oral communications that populate 
our daily life is a strong motivation to try to look back at the ancient roots of this 
medium, observing its effects and impact precisely on the epic and on the words 
of its most ancient heroes, which continue to be echoed in a post-modern world 
in constant search for new forms of expression. 
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Elizabeth Minchin 

Mind-based Research Meets the Homeric 
Epics: Looking Again at Communicative 
Strategies in the Homeric Epics 


Abstract: The publication of Milman Parry's and, later, Albert Lord's important 
work gave rise in the latter years of the 20" century to a number of questions 
about oral poetic composition: first, how did an oral poet prepare himself for 
composition in performance? second, what understanding did he, as a professio- 
nal storyteller, have of memory and its functions? and, third, how did the poet 
exploit those functions of memory to assist him as he sang? These questions 
were at the time considered to be ‘askable’, because of a revived research interest 
in cognition, in how the mind stores information and how it retrieves it. 
Research into cognition in its many aspects has been a valuable resource for 
Homerists, not only for the insights it has provided into the processes of oral tra- 
ditional composition. It has allowed us insight, too, into the poet's own under- 
standing of the operations of memory and into the way he has built that under- 
standing into his communication of both the motivations and the responses of 
his characters: the very impulses and reactions, that is, that drive the action of 
the poems. In this paper I offer an overview of how mind-based studies, when 
applied to the Homeric epics, can serve as tools for understanding. The two 
case studies that I include will illuminate, from different perspectives, the 
poet's compositional methods and communicative strategies, revealing some- 
thing of the essential economy that underpins oral storytelling. 


Keywords: Oral composition; cognitive scripts; shield of Achilles; landscape; 
spatial memory; enactivist theory; motor resonance; anger of Achilles; emo- 
tion and memory. 


1 After Parry and Lord: Cognitive Research and 
Oral Traditional Poetry 


Milman Parry and Albert Lord's work resulted, over time, in significant revisions 
of Homeric scholarship.’ Parry, following up on earlier European work on diction 


1 Parry 1987; Lord 2000. 
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in the Homeric poems, had recognized their traditional and, indeed, their oral 
nature. Subsequently, with Lord, he made a close study of the then living tradi- 
tion of South Slavic epic song. Their observations led them to argue that the Ho- 
meric epics too had not been composed in writing, nor were they memorized 
texts, but that they were products of a long tradition of oral composition. 

Lord’s great contribution to the study of the mechanisms of oral transmis- 
sion was to bring the singer, as well as the song, into focus: he asked how singers 
acquired a repertoire of songs; how they built up a language rich in formulas; 
and how they acquired their so-called themes, or ‘type-scenes’ as we might de- 
scribe them. From his observations of the South Slavic poetic tradition Lord had 
proposed that a long apprenticeship based on listening, learning, and the exer- 
cise of memory was the answer. But questions of a similar kind, which touched 
on the role of memory in the production of oral storytelling, were being explored 
also in experimental work on cognition.” And, in the case of Lord’s ‘themes’, the 
answers suggested in that realm were somewhat different. 

My own contribution to this enquiry - I make the point here that I am by no 
means alone in having adopted mind-based approaches — began with my iden- 
tification of the Homeric type-scene with the cognitive script: that is, with knowl- 
edge that each of us has stored away in episodic memory, in many cases from 
early childhood? Stored knowledge of this kind comprises information about fa- 
miliar real-world situations and the way they unfold. This insight into the rela- 
tionship between type-scene and script has allowed us to develop a more plau- 
sible and more realistic view of a poet who composes not in writing but in 
performance. Sequences of actions that underpin, for example, the preparation 
of a barbecue meal, or of dressing, whether in armour or not, had been part of 
the poet's knowledge store, perhaps since his childhood.^ There was little or no 
need for the apprentice singer to undertake the kind of learning that Lord pro- 
posed. The appropriate pre-verbal script, drawn from episodic memory, would 
supply the poet with the required sequence of actions: his compositional task 
was to locate the words and phrases of his special poetic language in which 
to communicate them.’ Since the oral poet had no access to a written text to 


2 For contributions from cognitive science, see, e.g., Schank/Abelson 1977; Dyer 1986. 

3 Minchin 1992. 

4 For the preparation of a feast, cf. the regular patterns underpinning Il. 1, 458 — 468; 7, 313 — 320; 
9, 206 — 221; 24, 621- 627. For the donning of armour, cf., for example, Il. 3, 330 — 338; 11, 17— 45; 16, 
131-139; 19, 369 — 391. The donning of armour is a subgroup of dressing: Il. 10, 21-24, 29-31, 
131-135. 

5 Minchin 2001, 40 - 41. 
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prompt him, we can easily imagine that he standardized these sequences and re- 
hearsed them in advance, in order to speed the connection between scripted ac- 
tion and the special language that expressed it at the very moment of perfor- 
mance.$ 

These insights have drawn attention in turn to the fruitful relationship that 
can be observed in the Homeric epics between other functions of memory and 
oral traditional practice. In addition to the advantages of episodic memory, as 
I have described it, auditory memory retains the rhythmic structure of traditional 
epic; it serves as a valuable constraining cue as singers search for the next 
phrase. Visual memory plays an important role in prompting the flow of narra- 
tive. Spatial memory assisted the poet in the disposition of his characters, in 
the tracking of the two armies as they move about on the plain, and in the com- 
position and performance of that challenging exercise, the Catalogue of Ships." 

An evaluation of oral composition from a cognitive perspective encourages 
us to revise our ideas about the poet's communicative practice. It reveals the mo- 
tives for his characteristically leisurely narration, especially of type-scenes, and 
his preference, for example, for extended similes. It explains his readiness to re- 
sort to repetition of words, of phrases, and of event sequences, speeches, and 
messages. All oral traditions have over time developed strategies and organiza- 
tional ‘rules’ to support the poet in performance and to preserve the integrity of a 
song.? No poet wants to break down, or to lose track, mid-performance. 


2 Discourse Analysis and Related Mind-Based 
Studies 


When cognitive approaches were introduced into Homeric studies, the rationale 
for a number of the poet's compositional habits became clear. What is essential 
for an oral poet, and indeed for the tradition in which he works, is a set of 
strategies that economize effort, with a view to making a difficult task possible. 
Just as the poet drew on everyday experience for his scripts, he drew on everyday 
conversational practice too, standardizing his presentation of a number of fre- 


6 There is no doubt that poets practised their songs beforehand, just as speakers might 'run 
over' in their mind a talk they are about to give. Many of the poet's lists and catalogues, for ex- 
ample, would have required considerable practice. 

7 For a useful introduction to research relating to these functions of memory, see experimental 
psychologist Rubin 1995; for application of this work to the Homeric epics, see Minchin 2001. 
8 Wallace/Rubin 1988; Rubin/Wallace/Houston 1993; Rubin 1995, 10; Minchin 2001, 70 - 72. 
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quently-used speech forms such as rebukes, protests, and the refusal of invita- 
tions.? When his characters tell stories to each other we observe that they follow 
an everyday storytelling format, familiar to us in the western world today. This 
format generates the prompts and repetitions that often create the appearance 
of what has been termed ring-composition.'? Or, again, as he reports question 
and answer sequences in the course of conversation, the poet adopts the practice 
of hysteron-proteron, as this habit has been called by Homeric scholars. He deals 
with the second question immediately before him and commits to memory only 
the first — and thus he husbands his resources.” The solutions this poetic tradi- 
tion has developed are economical for the poet and, equally, meaningful for his 
listeners. For audience members too face a challenge: unlike readers, who can 
adapt their reading pace to the text before them, audiences of oral performances 
have no such opportunity. The strategies that the performers have adopted to as- 
sist them in maintaining fluency - that is, the tradition's standardized, predict- 
able forms — also assist the listening audience as they follow the tale. And so, as 
new explanations have been found for the characteristic phenomena of oral tra- 
ditional epic, scholars have seen with clarity how poets in this oral epic tradition 
and their audiences have taken advantage of the resources of memory, and its 
capabilities, and worked with them. 


3 Memory and the Individual 


David Konstan has described cognitive science as “a mansion with many 
rooms”.’* I turn now to yet another ‘room’ within cognitive psychology, one in 
which we can explore how the workings of the mind affect or guide human be- 
haviour.? Drawing on this resource we observe how studies of autobiographical 
memory illuminate the behaviour of Nestor; how studies of the unwelcome per- 
sistence of memory allow us to understand the reactions of Achilles, in the Iliad, 
as he struggles to deal with the pain of Patroclus's death, or, turning now to the 
Odyssey, the pain that Ajax suffered on being denied the armour of Achilles after 
his death.* An understanding of Theory of Mind, that ability that we all share to 


9 Reber 1989; Coulthard 1992; Sacks 1992; Minchin 2007. 
10 Minchin 2001, chapter 6. 

11 Minchin 2007, chapter 4. 

12 Konstan 2019, xv. 

13 Neisser/Fivush 1994; Schacter 2001. 

14 Minchin 2005; Minchin 2006. 
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varying degrees to attribute mental states — emotions, beliefs, knowledge - to 
others, allows us access to the mental resources that the poet draws on even 
as it illuminates the mind-based impulses and responses of his characters — im- 
pulses and responses that drive the action of the poems.” And we observe how 
in that epic world, as in our own, the heroes attach stories to landmarks in the 
world they know and, in more intimate contexts, to precious objects in their pos- 
session. Our knowledge of the functioning of spatial and visual memory, and of 
their natural propensity to create vital links between location and other informa- 
tion, helps us understand the great wealth of story that emerges in both epics, 
prompted almost always by a visual cue.’° 

Mind-based research offers us the vocabulary that enables us to describe 
and explain specific features of the text in terms of their compositional and com- 
municative significance; but it also offers interpretive capacity, allowing us to 
identify and account for the intentions and the motivations of the characters 
within the storyworld. 


4 Where Can We Go From Here? 


But have we - ‘we’ being scholars of oral traditional poetry — reached the limits 
of the insights that can be afforded to us by cognitive approaches? Can we take 
them further? 

I suggest that we can. Now that we have the confidence to engage with psy- 
chological research and to work with it, I suggest that there is much more to be 
said in the areas that I set out above, as I shall demonstrate with two small case 
studies: first, in connection with the processes of composition, I focus on the Ho- 
meric poet's approach to landscape description; and, second, in dealing with an 
apparent hiatus in his account of motivation, I consider how mind-based re- 
search allows us to probe the poet's analysis of behaviour in the absence of 
the language that might describe it. I turn, in conclusion, to a discussion of 
the economy that underpins oral storytelling. 


15 Herman 2003; Smith/Kosslyn 2007; Carlson/Koenig/Harms 2013; Zunshine 2015 (especially 
on Theory of Mind, supplying information to fill gaps in the narrative, and cognitive literary 
studies). 

16 On imagery as a prompt to memory, see Rubin 1995, chapter 3. 
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5 Case Study 1: Communicating Landscape 


The scenes on the great shield Hephaestus creates for Achilles, described in book 
XVIII of the Iliad, offer a remarkably sustained - and varied - series of land- 
scapes and cityscapes. Many readers are charmed and delighted by these 
small scenes; and yet, as we quickly observe, the poet's account includes little 
precise spatial or descriptive language. So my question is: what mind-based re- 
sources does the poet draw on to evoke this range of landscapes so that his au- 
diences also ‘see’ them and enjoy them? 

I begin with the important insight framed by George Miller, one of the 
founders of cognitive psychology, who observes that descriptions of landscape 
scenery should never be minutely detailed." He explains that detailed descrip- 
tions are cognitively unrealistic, certainly for an oral storyteller and a listening 
audience. It is clear that the poet of the Iliad understands this, perhaps intuitive- 
ly: he carefully avoids ‘thick’ description. Nevertheless, he succeeds again and 
again in his account of the landscapes of the Shield in conveying a sense of 
place. To account for his practice I have drawn on work in cognitive psychology 
by Barbara Tversky and Holly Taylor, who developed the notion of a ‘spatial 
mental model’ that can be derived from the topographical indicators that a 
speaker or writer may introduce.’ I consider too the non-topographical but elab- 
orative information that may be included, such as epithets and discursive com- 
mentary. I use George Miller's further observation that, as we bring to mind a 
scene that is being described, we turn to our own memory store for generic infor- 
mation that will enhance our experience.?? Finally, I note that what makes any 
scene vivid, and arresting, is human presence.”° So, now including one further 
element in this cognitive project, I turn to enactivist theories of cognition. 

Drawing on experimental work in perception and in neuropsychology, enac- 
tivist theory offers valuable insights into the way in which storytellers create se- 
quences of narrative-action, and into the way we audience members reconstruct 
these sequences in our minds as we follow them.” And I argue that it is indeed 


17 Miller 1993, 360. 

18 Taylor/Tversky 1992. 

19 Miller 1993, 358 — 360. Barbara Tversky's notion that landscape description often takes the 
form of a "cognitive collage" is relevant to this exercise: see Tversky 1993. 

20 I have discussed the pleasure of audiences in the landscapes of the Shield of Achilles else- 
where: see Minchin 2021. My focus in the present paper, as I look once more at the Shield of 
Achilles, is on the striking cognitive economy that underpins the poet's descriptive practice. 
21 See, e.g., Speer/Reynolds/Swallow/Zacks 2009; Kuzmicova 2012; Troscianko 2013. Whereas 
Grethlein/Huitink 2017, revisiting focalization, have discussed enactivist theories in relation to 
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because of the incorporation of human activity into each small scene that the 
audience is able to trace out and to visualize the landscapes in which those ac- 
tions take place. 

Recent work has shown that when we envisage a scene that depicts human 
action we do not achieve this by simply visualizing that action as passive third- 
person observers.” Behavioural studies and experiments using neuroimaging 
have demonstrated that, as we process passages of this kind, we experience in 
our cerebral cortex sensory traces — called “motor resonance" - related both 
to the movement in question and to the object it is directed at.” Such sensorimo- 
tor responses, taken together, have been described as *enactment".?^ Further- 
more, and this is critical for this project, when we encounter indicators of move- 
ment through space, regions involved in the navigation of spatial environments 
are also activated. Thus, as we process accounts of human action, we register a 
so-called *multimodal image" that represents the environment in which that 
movement occurs.” The spatial imagery that has been prompted may be frag- 
mentary, instantaneous, and extremely short-lived, but it provides an intense 
but momentary sense of having physically entered a tangible environment — 
this is that sense of ‘presence’, of ‘being there’, that we all can recognize from 
our own experiences of listening and reading.?$ It is to those momentary experi- 
ences of enactment, along with the associated experience of *presence', that we 
may attribute much of a narrative's intensity, its impact, and its memorability.”’ 

As he creates his landscapes the poet draws on all these elements. What we 
observe as we study the scenes that Hephaestus creates on the Shield is that, 
with the exception of the first (a landscape-seascape-skyscape view of his own 
world), the poet makes no effort to give us a comprehensive description. But 
in that exceptional first scene (Il. 18, 483-489) the poet gives us a vivid sense 
of the night sky as viewed from the earth below: 


Homer's narrative passages, I propose that we can fruitfully apply these theories also to a study 
of how we ‘read’ the landscapes on the Shield. 

22 Kuzmicova 2012, 24, 43— 44. 

23 Speer/Reynolds/Swallow/Zacks 2009, 995-998; on motor resonance, see Kuzmicova 2012, 
26, 29. 

24 For early use of this term, see Noé 2004; for a useful introduction to Noé’s work see O'Regan/ 
Noë 2001, 939-1031. 

25 Kuzmicova 2012, 35-36. 

26 Kuzmicova 2012, 25, 26; on intensity, see Troscianko 2013, 189. 

27 Kuzmicova 2012, 28 - 29, on “presence”. When bodily actions are simulated from a first-per- 
son perspective, the reader (or listener) experiences the phenomenon of motor simulation: this 
becomes the vehicle for *presence and immersion". 
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IIAniá6ag 6’ “YaSac te TÓ te o0£vog Opiovoc 

‘Apxtov 0’, Ñv kai Apačav émikAnow koAéovoty, 

Ñ T avtod otpéqerat kat T Opiwva Soxevet, 

oin 8' Gupopds &oxt Aoetpõv Oxeavoio. 


He made the earth upon it, and the sky, and the sea’s water, 
and the tireless sun, and the moon waxing into her fullness, 
and on it the constellations that festoon the heavens, 

the Pleiades and the Hyades and the strength of Orion 

and the Bear, whom men give also the name of the Wagon, 
who turns about in a fixed place and looks at Orion 

and she alone is never plunged in the wash of the Ocean.” 


Elsewhere the poet offers us little precise spatial terminology to help us envisage 
the landscapes and cityscapes that he includes: we find few spatial or directional 
pointers and little topographical detail. His landscapes are each presented 
sketchily, impressionistically. And yet, to take the next lines, the poet’s first 
city-scene (Il. 18, 490-496), as the focus for discussion, his representation of 
movement and action has an immediate effect on us audience members; it 
stirs motor resonance: 


£v 6£ 600 nouos NOAEIs pepónwv åvðpwrwv 490 
KAAS. év TH pév pa yápor T £oav eiAamtvat te, 

vupas 6* ék Baápwv Soi6wv bo Aapropeváwv 

Tyiveov ava otv, TOAUS 8' opévatog ópopev 

Kovpot 8' dpxnotijpes eStvéov, £v 6' &pa voictv 

abot popptyyés Te Bory £yov: al & yuvolikeg 495 
iovápevot Bavpağov Ent rpoOUpototv £káotn. 


On it he wrought in all their beauty two cities of mortal 

men. And there were marriages in one, and festivals. 

They were leading the brides along the city from their maiden chambers 
under the flaring of torches, and the loud bride song was arising. 

The young men followed the circles of the dance, and among them 

the flutes and lyres kept up their clamour as in the meantime 

the women standing each at the door of her court admired them. 


At 492— 493 we leave home along with the brides and we move along the streets; 
we see the flaming torches and hear the wedding song: there is a suggestion of 


28 I use Richmond Lattimore's peerless translation of the Shield (Lattimore 1951) and, with oc- 
casional variation, of the passages cited below. 
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excitement in the air. We dance (494) with the young men; and we hear the 
sound of flute and lyre. And then, changing places, we become the watchers, 
the women who watch from their doorways as the procession moves past 
(495 — 496). 

In following the movement of the brides and their escorts, we make our way 
through a notional three-dimensional space, a generic space, in which all this 
action occurs. We don't consciously build up a picture in our heads, or even a 
spatial mental model, as Taylor and Tversky suggest we might; rather, through 
the poet's language cues, we gradually acquaint ourselves with a three-dimen- 
sional environment, which is built up from the scraps of spatial terminology 
and the fragments of narrative that the poet offers. These allow us to register 
a multimodal image, and, in the absence of further information from the poet, 
we supply relevant generic data from our own memory store: my own memory 
store, for example, provides some rough paving in the street and stone facades 
for the houses. Taken together, these elements contribute to the experience of 
‘presence’ of ‘being there’, as we join the women standing in their doorways 
(495 — 496), enjoying the scene. 

What I want to draw attention to here is the essential economy of this com- 
municative strategy. The poet is sparing with spatial information, which would 
otherwise require cognitive effort to identify and to retain, both on his part 
and on that of his audience. The majority of the information he offers comes 
in vivid narrative form — always an easier option for him.?? He judiciously offers 
also a certain amount of non-topographical information; and he leaves it to us, 
his listeners, to supply further detail as we require and to organize this assem- 
blage of unrelated information into a more or less coherent cognitive structure.*° 

It must be the case, therefore, that any one audience member's representa- 
tion of the setting, and of the scene itself, will not be exactly the same as 
another's; nor will it be what the poet himself has envisaged. In this first city- 
scene on the Shield the street and the houses that line it are shadowy forms; 
but it is critical that they should be adequate for the purpose. What we listeners 
or readers bring to mind as we process this assemblage of information will be 
just enough to allow us to make sense of the action represented and to take 
pleasure in a scene of joyful celebration in a small community. My emphasis 
here is on the poet's strategic economy: he stretches his capacity only as far 


29 See Lukacs 1962, 86 - 89; Linde 1981, 104—110; Minchin 2001, 100 - 131, especially 131. 

30 This is not an entirely straightforward exercise, either for the poet or his audience. It could 
go wrong, as it does in the description of the second city, at 523 — 534, where, through a lack of 
necessary information, the poet leaves us in doubt as to whose cattle are being seized - and by 
whom. 
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as is necessary in order to encourage his audiences in their turn to bring to mind 
contextually appropriate — and pleasing — landscapes. 


6 Case Study 2: Shaping the Story 


My first example has illustrated successful communication. Like most scholars I 
am eager to show how communication in an oral context works. But it is instruc- 
tive too to examine more problematic moments of communication. For these 
prompt us to locate and understand their cause. In this second example I 
bring our understanding of cognitive psychology and discourse analysis to 
bear on what is either a lapse in good storytelling practice or a test of an audi- 
ence's willingness to collaborate. 

Every storyteller's ambition is to tell an engaging story — one that holds the 
audience's interest — without labouring over excessive detail. And yet details 
there must be - details of cause, of motivation, and of effect — if the story is 
to be meaningful. The storyteller's solution is to share this burden with his or 
her listeners, obliging them to invest cognitive effort in the construction of the 
tale, supplying at various points of the narrative information about motivation 
and consequence.” The poet of the Iliad on the whole manages this well: for ex- 
ample, when Hector in the course of his revealing exchange with Andromache in 
Il. 6 reaches out to take his son from his nurse's arms, Astyanax wails in alarm. 
His parents break into laughter, together (Il. 6, 466 — 471): 


(bg cinwv ov naðòç ópé£aro qaí&iiog “Extwp 

ap & 6 ndi npóc KdATOV £ütovoro tiOr|vnc 

EkAivOn idywv natpòç piov iptv dtUXBEic 

Toppricag xoAxóv te i6& Ad@ov inmtoxaitny, 

Setvov ÅT? aKpoTaTns kópuOoc vevovTa vorjoas. 470 
£k ©’ €yéAaooe matip Te idog Kai nótva uTtNp 


kd 


so speaking glorious Hektor held out his arms to his baby, 

who shrank back to his fair-girdled nurse’s bosom 

screaming, and frightened at the aspect of his own father, 
terrified as he saw the bronze and the crest with its horse-hair, 
nodding dreadfully, as he thought, from the peak of the helmet. 
Then his beloved father laughed out, and his honoured mother 


[.«.] 


31 Carlson/Koenig/Harms 2013. 
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Although Homer describes the scene in sympathetic detail, he does not explain 
what underlies Hector and Andromache's response. He leaves it to us to supply 
the reason. The young parents' laughter is, in part, affectionate — for their son's 
fears are ill-founded. And Astyanax's problem, compared with the troubles that 
face them and their city, is an easy one to fix. In part too their laughter is a re- 
action to the tensions of the preceding minutes, now interrupted by their son 
and his needs.?? We are easily able to recognize what motivates their response, 
through reference to Theory of Mind. And, as we complete the essential chain 
of cause and effect that underpins this small scene, our success brings us pleas- 
ure and confirms our engagement with the poet and the story he tells.” 

There is, however, one notable occasion in the course of the Iliad-story when 
the poet appears reluctant to give his audience sufficient direction. He certainly 
invites, or indeed expects, his audience to supply motivation; but, although 
Theory of Mind is available to us, it is clear that we / audience members struggle 
to take advantage of it. 

My subject in this exercise is the hero of the Iliad, Achilles, and his response 
in book I to his quarrel with Agamemnon. What Achilles takes away from this 
encounter has been a vivid recollection of the events as they occurred, as he 
spells them out to his sympathetic mother (365 — 392) and to others subsequently 
(9, 367-426; 16, 52-59). He recalls the circumstances in which Chryseis, Aga- 
memnon's concubine, had been captured and how she was selected by the 
Achaeans for the king. He recalls the supplication of Chryses for the return of 
his daughter and Agamemnon's blunt refusal, despite the protests of the 
Achaean army. He recalls the subsequent coming of the plague and the seer Cal- 
chas's identification of the source. And he describes to Thetis, at 386 — 392, Aga- 
memnon’s angry response to his own efforts to reason with him and the unhappy 
outcome: 


avtix’ éyw mpWTos keAóunv Bedv iA&okeo0at- 

‘Atpeiwva 8 énerta xoAoc Aáßev, aipa 8. åvaotàç 

TmeiAnoev uü8ov ð d TeteAEopEvos £ott 

TI pèv yàp obv vni Gof EAikwrtes Axotol 

£c Xpvonv népmovoty, dyovot 62 6ípa dvaxtt- 390 
trv 68 véov KAtoinBev éBav xrjpukeg &yovreg 

xoüpnv Bpioñog trjv pot 80cov vies Axatdv. 


32 Minchin 2008, 21- 26. 

33 The poet’s practice is, I suggest, what Matthew Arnold describes as Homer's eminent rapid- 
ity: Arnold 1896, 10. 

34 And cf. also 1, 239 — 244, 295-296, 338 - 344. 
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It was I first of all urged then the god's appeasement; 

and the anger took hold of Atreus' son, and in speed standing 

he uttered his threat against me, and now it is a thing accomplished. 
For the girl the glancing-eyed Achaians are taking to Chryse 

in a fast ship, also carrying presents to lord (Apollo). But even 

now the heralds went away from my shelter leading 

Briseus' daughter, whom the sons of the Achaians gave me. 


This memory fuels his continuing resentment over the coming days. 

Withdrawing himself and his Myrmidons from the fighting, the hero is pre- 
pared to watch his Achaean comrades fall in battle. He asks his mother to call in 
a favour from Zeus so that he might intervene on the battlefield on his behalf 
(407— 412): 


TOV vOv puv pivrjoaca napéčeo xat Ao& yovvwv 

ai Kév rtc ¿Béna éni Tpweoow ópfi£at, 

Tous ÔÈ KATA npúpvaç TE kai uD’ GAa EAoat Ayatovs 
KTELVOLEVOUG, iva rtávtec EavpwvTat Padog, 410 
yv@ 6& xoi AtpetSns epo kpeiwv Ayopépvwv 

iw atv 6 T dptotov Ayarðv ovdév Ettoev. 

Sit beside him and take his knees and remind him of these things 
now, if perhaps he might be willing to help the Trojans, 

and pin the Achaians back against the ships and the water, 
dying, so that thus they may all have profit of their own king, 
that Atreus’ son wide-ruling Agamemnon may recognize 

his madness, that he did no honour to the best of the Achaians. 


What the external audience takes away from those early scenes is confusion: 
how is it possible that the individual who is introduced as the hero of this 
tale, and who had been so concerned and measured in his response to the pla- 
gue that had beset the Achaean army (Il. 1, 52-67) — how could he abandon so 
readily not only the Achaean enterprise but also, so dramatically, his comrades? 
As Donald Lateiner observes, Achilles’ early decision and his subsequent refusal 
to back away from it when the members of the Embassy (including his old tutor 
Phoenix) make a further appeal, have confounded critics across time.? 

The poet, I suggest, dodges the question. But I am interested, nevertheless, 
in what he shows us. I am interested in how the emotional impact of the quarrel, 
both during that great war of words with Agamemnon and subsequently in the 
Embassy, when memories of Agamemnon’s high-handedness resurface, has af- 


35 Lateiner 2004, 15, 22 n. 31, 27. On Phoenix and Achilles, see Cairns 2001, especially 211-212, 
in an important contribution to discussions of the regulation of quarrels in the world of epic. 
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fected Achilles' capacity to make important decisions. This is made clear in the 
hero's continuing inability both to set aside what was said in the course of his 
encounter with the king and to think beyond his own emotional response 
(Il. 9, 367-377): 


yépo 6€ pot, óc nep 6wxev, 
avtis égupitov ÉAexo kpeiwv Ayapépvwv 
A1pel6nc: TH Mav’ &yopevépev We éniréAAo 
àp«pa&óv, Sppa xoi GAAOL éruokovrat Axatoi 370 
el Twa nov Aavady étt £Nrtevot éčanathoev 
aiév dvatdeinv érueuiévog: ov8’ àv Eporye 
tetAain küveóc nep &ov eic na iSéo8at 
o08é TI oi BovAdS ovpppåooopar, o08£ LEV Épyov: 
èk yàp ôń p án&tnos xoi ÑATev: ODS’ àv Év adTIC 375 
éčandgor én£eootv: GAtc 6€ ot: GAAG ÉkrAoq 
£ppétu £k yap ev ppévaç cieto pntieta Zeug. 
but my prize: he who gave it, 
powerful Agamemnon, son of Atreus, has taken it back again 
outrageously. Go back and proclaim to him all that I tell you, 
openly, so other Achaians may turn against him in anger 
if he hopes yet one more time to swindle some other Danaan, 
wrapped as he is forever in shamelessness; yet he would not, 
bold as a dog though he be, dare to look in my face any longer. 
I will join with him in no counsel, and in no action. 
He cheated me and he did me hurt. Let him not beguile me 
with words again. This is enough for him. Let him of his own will 
be damned, since Zeus of the counsels has taken his wits away from him. 


I suggest, however, that the uncertainty the poet has perhaps inadvertently cre- 
ated may respond to recent work on the impact of the emotions on memory.*° 
Psychology tells us that when emotions are aroused, they are observed to 
have a positive impact on memory: that is, emotional content can enhance the 
vividness and the longevity of one's memory of an event.” This is especially 
so in connection with distressing events and, in particular, when people perceive 
changes in the status of their goals - that is, when fulfilment of those goals is 
favoured or when it is threatened.?? 


36 Alexander/O'Hara 2009, 223. 

37 For discussion with valuable references see Reisberg/Heuer 2004, 4—5. As Reisberg and 
Heuer argue, when our emotions have been engaged we tend, immediately afterwards, to 
mull over an event: because of its emotional nature, we revisit the event, both in our own 
thoughts and in conversation with others. Memory rehearsal of this kind promotes retention. 
38 Porter/Birt 2001; Schacter 2001, 161—183; Laney/Campbell/Heuer/Reisberg 2004, 1149. 
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But are our emotional memories, that is, our memories for events that have 
occurred in circumstances of high emotion, accurate? Research tells us that such 
memories may be vivid, but that they are also selective. In general, it appears, 
emotion promotes memory for an event's gist, its centre, but it does so at the ex- 
pense of recollection for peripheral details: hence the terms "narrowing of atten- 
tion" or *memory narrowing", in response to what is described as an "attention 
magnet".?? The important corollary of this intense focus is that information that 
is peripheral (that is, not related to that emotion and the critical goals) is 
eclipsed, neglected. 

This oral epic tradition that we associate with Homer's name was not aware 
of the psychological studies of memory narrowing that may go some way to ex- 
plaining the hero's behaviour; but this tradition, or at least the poet of this Iliad- 
story, was sensitive to the psychology of the individual. Achilles' extreme behav- 
iour, in the course of and as a consequence of the quarrel, is, certainly, not in- 
consistent with his exceptional origins. His anger is the anger of a hero whose 
mother is divine. But I suggest that it is also, in human terms, psychologically 
true. 

The poet, however, has left it to us, the external audience, to supply the rea- 
son for what appears to be a callous disregard for the lives of others. I propose 
that we are able to find what we seek in these studies of cognition, in the links 
between emotion and memory, which offer us both a rationale for what we ob- 
serve and the terminology in which to describe it. As I have noted, when individ- 
uals' high-order goals are threatened, they experience intense emotional re- 
sponses related to those goals; their attention is tightly focussed on their 
preservation. Emotion enhances the subject's memory for what is central and 
puts out of his mind what is not. And thus it was that Achilles' response to Aga- 
memnon's challenge to his honour resulted in a tremendous anger (Il. 1, 2-4) 


T] pup? Axatoig àAye? £nxe, 
TIOAAGS 8’ ipBipous puyàç ‘At&t npoteapev 
Tpwwv, adtovs 6& EAwpla TEdXE KUVECOLV 
oiwvoioi te rt&ot [...] 
which put pains thousandfold upon the Achaians, 
hurled in their multitudes to the house of Hades strong souls 


of heroes, but gave their bodies to be the delicate feasting 
of dogs, of all birds [...] 


And all this time the hero himself felt no compunction. 


39 Levine/Edelstein 2009, 834-836, 845 — 846. 
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The hero, we conclude, had set out to achieve payback by bringing Agamem- 
non to the realization of how essential he, Achilles, had been to the Achaean en- 
terprise at Troy and by allowing the Achaean force to perceive how deficient Aga- 
memnon had been as their leader (*so that thus they may all have profit of their 
own king", 410). At this point, therefore, Achilles viewed his comrades in the 
Achaean force instrumentally as means to an end; he remained oblivious 
both at the time of the quarrel and its immediate aftermath and at his meeting 
with the Embassy, to the warmth of their friendship.^? 


7 Conclusions 


These two case studies reflect in different ways on the mechanisms of oral com- 
munication. My first example examines an oral poet's evocation of cityscapes 
and landscapes for a listening audience. Communicating just enough spatial in- 
formation to suggest a particular environment, he supplements this with a nar- 
rative of movement within that environment; and he relies on his listeners to 
supply from their own memory store the details that enrich it. The economy of 
the process is striking - striking too in comparison with the unhurried descrip- 
tions we can find on the printed page.“ My second example considers the pre- 
sentation of story and its relationship to the causal chain that underpins it. It too 
reflects on the economy of the storytelling process, but from a different perspec- 
tive. Successful storytellers do not spell out every link in the chain of cause and 
effect. Their stories are, in a sense, incomplete; audiences must be prepared to 
supply motivational cues or causal links. These gaps are critical as a spur to en- 
gagement. When a storyteller presents a story in writing to a reading audience he 
or she can leave significant informational gaps that oblige readers to pause for 
thought, as they turn to Theory of Mind to supply the causal link that they 
need. And so, in today's world, as we work back and forward through the text 
of the Iliad, now on the page, and as we draw on observations from fields 
that throw light on human behaviour, we can make sense of Achilles' response 
to his treatment by Agamemnon, supplying at leisure the information that the 
poet omits. But when a story is told to a listening audience whose experience 
of the story is simultaneous with the telling, as were the first performances of 


40 The hero's response to Ajax’ words at 9, 624 — 642, especially at 630 — 632. Minchin, forthcom- 
ing develops the argument from Achille's point of view. The discussion focuses on the cognitive 
processes of the listener. 

41 See, for example, Thomas Hardy's use of elaborated description in creating a setting for his 
novel Tess of the D'Urbervilles (Hardy 1983, 10 — 11). 
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the story of Achilles and the great quarrel, these gaps should be, or should have 
been, fillable in the moment. Otherwise the storyteller risks his audience's frus- 
tration, puzzlement, or even disengagement. 

Both examples address the economy of storytelling. Whether we consider the 
descriptive or the narrative mode, we observe that the poet of the Iliad demands 
the contribution of his listeners to the project. This poet does not work in isola- 
tion; that would be uneconomical. This traditional storytelling genre is in a sense 
always collaborative. Even as we pay attention to the mind of the poet we must 
consider too the minds of his listeners. 
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Egbert J. Bakker 
Interformulaic Homer: Evidence from the 
*Wild" Papyri 


Abstract: Oral-formulaic theory saw in the Homeric formulas a system enabling 
singers to compose the epic tale while performing before an audience. Every- 
thing other than this situation was dismissed as “literate”, hence not relevant 
for the study of Homer as oral poetry. Today we are able to appreciate that “lit- 
eracy" is not a monolithic concept, but culturally determined and embedded. 
The existence of texts changes, but does not end, the nature of Homer as oral 
poetry. In this paper I explore a number of ways in which the formulaic system 
is cognitively important in the presence of written texts of the epic. First, formula 
as formulas are a powerful aid in memorization and recall, which makes them 
indispensable not only for oral composition, but also for the performance of a 
written Homer. Second, the Homeric poems begin also to constitute a meta-lan- 
guage when phrases are used with full awareness of the context(s) in which they 
occurred previously. The conscious use of formulas as reference to other instan- 
ces of the formula can be called "interformularity". 


Keywords: Intraformulaic; oral-formulaic theory; Homeric text; mnemotechnic. 


This chapter contributes to two separate strands of Homeric scholarship, formu- 
laic analysis and textual criticism. These two subfields are not naturally or com- 
monly viewed together, but I will argue that they are interrelated in ways that 
increase our understanding of both the Homeric formula and the Homeric text. 
Textual criticism and formulaic analysis have not been natural bedfellows in the 
history of Homeric scholarship. The formula, in the classic conception authorita- 
tively developed in the work of Milman Parry and Albert Lord, is an adaptive re- 
sponse to the unavailability of writing in the composition of the poems: the idea 
of formula and formulaic composition presupposes the absence of writing. And 
text is what comes ‘after’ the formula, the stage of the transmission of the Ho- 
meric transmission in which writing has eliminated the need for the oral formu- 
la, since the tale, now written, can be read, eliminating the need for the formula 
and the support it provides.’ 

The idea of textuality as “post-oral” - the ideological opposite of the idea of 
formularity as “pre-textual” — has been outdated in its classic form for many 


1 On the mutual incompatibility of orality and literacy, see Lord 1960, 129. 
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years, although it is not entirely dead.” More conciliatory is the conception of an 
‘oral-derived’ Homer, the idea that oral habits do not immediately disappear with 
the advent of writing, so that Homer can continue to be studied as an oral poet 
without further ado by scholars who do acknowledge the presence of a text, or 
texts.? The trouble with such conceptions is that “formula” and “text”, “oral” 
and “literate”, remain opposite notions whose unmodified discreteness is anach- 
ronistic. Advances in the study of textuality in attested historical contexts, not to 
mention the growing understanding of formularity in language in general, allow 
us to bring formula and written text together in a way that was inconceivable to 
the pioneers of the theory of oral-formulaic composition. 

It is true that in order to get the nature of oral-formulaic composition in 
sharp focus, Homeric poetry had to be construed as textless in its composition, 
performance, and transmission. But the fact remains that in studying an oral 
Homer we cannot ignore the central presence and existential importance of 
what brought us Homer in the first place: the Homeric text, the written Homer 
that was available to readers, writers, and performers of the poems through 
the (late?) archaic and classical periods and beyond. This contribution will there- 
fore address what seems at first sight a paradox: the importance of the formula 
for a textual criticism of an oral Homer. As we will see, neither “formula” nor 
“text” will emerge unchanged from this exercise. 


1 Memorizing Homer 


In Xenophon’s Symposium we meet Niceratos, the son of the famous Athenian 
general Nicias,* who informs his fellow symposiasts, in a conversation about 
what each of them considers “good” (3, 3), that his father had him learn all of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey by heart, as part of his education. Even now, he claims, 
he can still recite either poem in its entirety: 


Xen., Symp. 3, 5 
6 nathp 6 énipieAoDpievoc önwç ávrip åyaðòç yevolpnv TvayKaoE pe návra Tà 'Ouripou ënn 
padeiv: Kai viv Suvaipny àv åsa Arv xoi ‘OSvooetav óró orópatog eineiv. 


My father, who took great care that I would become a good man, had me memorize all of 
the verses of Homer: even now I could recite the entire Iliad and Odyssey by heart. 


2 See, e.g., Friedrich 2019. 

3 See, e.g., Foley 1990, 5-10. Related is the idea of the “oral-dictated text" first introduced by 
Lord 1953; see Lord 1960, 126 — 128. 

4 Plat., Resp. 327c 2; see Davies 1971, 405. 
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How could Niceratos pull off this remarkable feat of memory? He was wealthy 
and may well have been in possession of a personal copy of the poems. We 
may wonder what this text was like, as we will be doing throughout this chapter. 
We may also wonder whether a written copy of Homer was the only source of 
Niceratos' achievement. Classical Athens was a time when performance was 
still a powerful factor in the transmission and reception of Homeric poetry. Per- 
formance was the domain of the guild of the rhapsodes, the professionals of the 
Homeric tradition, whose shows Niceratos says he attended on a nearly daily 
basis (3, 6). He may have learned a great deal of Homer there; but as a 
knowledgeable member of the audience he must also have contributed to the ag- 
onistic quality of the performance: the rhapsode would know that due to the 
presence of listeners like Niceratos his audience was appreciative, but critical; 
he would need to please and impress them by putting up a good Homer if he 
wanted to win the prize in the competition. 

Rhapsodes were not held in high esteem by the Socratics? nor by many 
modern scholars. In the orthodoxy of oral poetry scholarship (admittedly now 
superseded) the rhapsode comes to be seen as the reproducing reciter of fixed 
textual material, as opposed to the oral bard, the àoi6óc, who re-creates the 
tale in performance, aided by his proficiency in the system of formulas. But 
the earliest usage of papwôóç and dot8dc does not make such a clear distinction 
between the two terms; and the idea of “rhapsode” is associated with “stitch- 
ing," not with texts and reciting.ó The conception of the rhapsode as the reciter 
of the fixed Homeric text, then, is just as untenable as the rigid opposition of “or- 
ality" to "literacy." The idea of fixed texts, with any differences between them 
being due to scribal error (as in the medieval textual transmission), is inappro- 
priate for classical Athens, as we see in more detail shortly.’ 

But even if we assume, for the sake of the argument, that Niceratos and the 
rhapsodes did have such texts, the recitation of them from memory would still 
not be the uncreative, mechanical reproduction thought to be the work of the 
rhapsode in some modern scholarship. Memorizing a text as long as the Iliad, 


5 In Xenophon’s text Antisthenes calls the rhapsodes “foolish” (NAPwrtepov) after Niceratos ad- 
mits that he attends their performances (3, 6). 

6 Creative vs. reproductive: Parry 1971, 337, 356, 443; Kirk 1985, 15 — 16. Ancient use of the terms: 
Nagy 1990, 21-28; Graziosi 2002, 21-40; Skafte Jensen 2011, 145-153; González 2013. In the 
often-cited opening phrase of Pindar's Second Nemean Ode the two ideas are conjoined: 
‘Opnpisat | þantõv énéwv [..] åoðoi, “the Homeridae, singers of stitched verses" (Pind., 
Nem. 2, 1-2). 

7 See Nagy 2009, 445 on the divergence of Aeschines' (Against Timarchus) Homer quotations 
from the medieval manuscripts. 
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even if the wording of the text is fixed and uncontroversial, is not a passive re- 
trieval of narrative statements to be reproduced from some memory base; it is a 
dynamic cognitive operation: remembering the Iliad is reenacting the tale, in- 
deed, performing it, if only mentally. The cognitive scientist David Rubin has an- 
alyzed the mnemotechnical aspects of oral traditions in terms of interlocking 
cognitive constraints, the systematic elimination of freedom, or the guidance of 
choice. The Homeric formulas and the intricate metrical patterns with which 
they interact are obvious examples of such cognitive constraints, as are the vis- 
ual and spatial aspects of the narrative.? Rubin's analysis of meter and formula 
can be combined with new developments in linguistics to provide an adequate 
account of Homeric poetry as a linguistic system, a language in which singers 
were fluent.’° But the important thing here is that fluency in this language is 
just as essential for Niceratos when he memorizes and recites Homer as it is 
for the textless "singer of tales". No amount of rote memorization of a text 
can lead to a convincing rendering of the Iliad; the “reciter” (if that is the 
right word) needs the same cognitive patterning as the "singer". Both are, to var- 
ious degrees, speakers of the same language, the special language of the Greek 
epic tradition; both are subjected to the same set of cognitive constraints. 


2 Adorning Homer 


But memorizing Homer was not a one-way street from a fixed text to its recitation 
- in fact, the nature of the recitation itself as a dynamic operation would loop 
back into the very texts on which it was based. A good place to start here is look- 
ing at a contemporary of Xenophon's Niceratos, namely Ion the rhapsode as rep- 
resented in Plato's dialogue of the same name. Throughout the dialogue we can 
glean important insights on the art of “doing Homer" even if the dialogue as 
such is skeptical of, if not hostile to, the art of the Homeric rhapsode. I quote 
here from the very beginning, where Socrates makes Ion a series of ironic com- 
pliments, to which Ion gives self-pleased replies: 


8 Rubin 1995, 90-121. 

9 Rubin 1995, 39-63. 

10 See Bozzone 2010, 34-37, drawing a parallel between the way in which an apprentice singer 
acquires mastery of the formulaic systems (Lord 1960, 21-29) and the way in which children 
learn their language. Bozzone analyzes Homeric formulas analogously to “constructions” in or- 
dinary language understood as “learned pairings of form and function" (e. g., Goldberg 2006, 5); 
see Bakker 2019, 86-88. 
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Plat., Ion 530b5- c6 

xoi pt MOAAGKIC ye ETAWOA pg TOUS PorpwEOUS, © "ov, Tis TÉXVNG: TO yàp äpa p£v TO 
o@pa Kexoopiobat dei npénov budv civar th TExvN Kai WS KAAAIOTOIS PaivedBal, Gua 8€ 
avaykoiov elvat £v te GAAOIS nouo; SiatpiPetv MOAAOIC Kai GyaBoic Kai 81] koi pdALoTa 
£v 'Oyripo, TH dpiotw Kal BerotTåTW TOV noujtüv, xol TV ToUTOU Stdvolav ExpLavedvetv, 
LT póvov Ta ënn, GAwtóv EoTtv. od yap àv yEvotTd nore dyads Porpwdds, ei uri ovvetn 
TÀ Aeyópeva. UNO TOD MomTOD. TOV yàp papwõòv EpuNvea Set TOD noimtoð tÅÇ Stavoias 
ylyveo8at toic dkovovot TOTO 6€ KAADS nociv ur] ytyvookovra STL Aéyet ó nont à60- 
vatov. xata obv mavta d£ (nAo0o0ot. 


I have certainly many times envied you rhapsodes, Ion, for your art, because it requires you 
to deck yourselves out and appear as beautiful as possible, and because it forces you to 
spend time with many excellent poets, Homer in particular, the best and most divine of 
all poets, and to acquire a thorough understanding of his thought, not just of his verses 
— all that is a matter for envy. Because the thing is that you can never be a good rhapsode 
without understanding what the poet says: the rhapsode needs to become an interpreter of 
the poet's thought to his audience; and if you do not know what the poets wants to say, this 
is impossible. In sum, all that is worthy of envy. 


Plat., Ion 530d6- 8 

kal piv &£ióv ye &koboot, © LWKpates, Ws EV kekóoumka TOV "Oumpov- dore oiar Und Opn- 
pi6Gv £g eivat xpuoQ oTE~avw otTepavwðñvar. 

And, yes, it is worth hearing, Socrates, how beautifully I have adorned Homer; so that I de- 
serve, I think, to be crowned with a golden crown by the Homeridae. 


In spite of the irony we can take away some interesting points from Socrates' 
“praise” and Ion’s reaction to it: the rhapsode goes beyond learning the Iliad 
and Odyssey by heart; he does not stay at the surface of the poems' epe and 
strives to arrive at an in-depth understanding of Homer's “thought” (trv ôd- 
votav £kpavOávetv, ur] póvov Tà ënn);™ he is an “interpreter” of Homer (a ppn- 
veuc), which will later in the dialogue (533d-e) be refined as the idea of a medi- 
ator between the poet and the audience; and, finally, Ion has *adorned" Homer, 
using perfect tense, kekoounka, that presents this act as some kind of lasting 
achievement. 

Part of what this *adornment" means is surely Ion's histrionic performance, 
since the act of koopetv is also said explicitly to involve his appearance on the 
stage (TÒ o@pa kekoouoðau; cf. 535d2). Ion's art is certainly a matter of stage act- 
ing, because later in the dialogue Ion testifies to a particularly emotional style of 
performance, when he tells Socrates that he intensely relives the emotions of the 


11 At Xen., Symp. 3, 6 we read, without the irony, that the rhapsodes do not understand the 
meaning of the texts (tac bnovoiac ook éniotavtat, Socrates speaking). Cf. the interrogation 
of Hippias on Homeric subjects in Plato's Hippias Minor. 
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tale (535c4 — 8), and is intent on ensuring that his audience has the same expe- 
rience. Ion's well-known line is that when the spectators weep, he will laugh, be- 
cause he will likely win the prize, and when the spectators laugh, he will weep, 
because he probably won't (535e5 — 6). 

But Ion's *adornment" of Homer is also a matter of the tale, the text, itself in 
its verbal articulation, because the idea of kosmos is pertinent to the telling of 
the story. The noun kóopoc denotes “order,” “adornment”; applied to a song 
or a tale it would designate the best possible way in which you can present it, 
the most convincing version of it you can think of.” The noun itself does not 
occur in Jon, but it is regularly used in Homer, most often in the prepositional 
phrase katà kóopov “in the right, proper way”, which can be said of the (singing 
of) song itself: “you sing of the plight of the Achaeans in the right way" (Ainv yap 
xarà kóopov AxatWv oltov deiSelc, Od. 8, 489), says Odysseus to the Phaeacian 
bard Demodocus, which in the mouth of Odysseus the eyewitness must apply no 
less to the accuracy of the events themselves than to the way in which the tale is 
told.” 

Now if Ion were reciting a completely fixed text of the poems, it would not be 
easy to think of something that “adorning Homer” could mean apart from theat- 
rics: the text would restrain him. But as already indicated, positing such a fixed 
and stable Homer in Classical Athens would be anachronistic; it would fly in the 
face of all that we know now about texts in attested historical contexts. From a 
wide range of cultures and periods we (now) know that “early” textuality does 
not produce stable manuscript traditions of poetic works.** There is considerable 
variability, more than when transmission is purely textual and differences be- 
tween manuscripts predominantly due to scribal error. Under these conditions 
the conceptual boundaries between speaking and writing, reading and hearing, 
become blurred: scribes are performers, even when the text they are producing is 
actually meant to be a text, rather than a transcript dependent on an actual per- 


12 See Elmer 2010, on “ornamentation” in Greek and Bosniac as applying both to events and 
their representation in the speech-event of the epic performance. Kosmos (or kita in Bosniac) 
is “narrating the song as fully as possible" (Elmer 2010, 287) as matter of a given singer's per- 
sonal style. 

13 A little later Odysseus may be using the term kóopog for the song itself, when he mentions 
the inmov xóopov (8, 492), which possibly means “the song of the Wooden Horse" rather than 
*the construction of the horse." See Elmer 2010, 296 (with more references); González 2013, 
195 - 198. 

14 The primary impulse for this perspective on variance in early textuality ("scribe as 
performer") comes from medieval studies, e. g., O'Brien O'Keeffe 1987, Doane 1994, Cerquiglini 
1999; overview of literature on other cultures and periods in Ready 2019, 192-215. See Bakker 
1997, 23 - 27; Bakker 2019, 85. 
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formance. Their writing is not a mechanical act of copying. They know by heart 
what they write (and read); their writing is guided by memory, even when they 
write in order to copy an existing text. 

We can call the texts produced in such a milieu “multitexts”, manuscripts 
belonging to one and the same textual tradition showing variance that is not 
caused by scribal copying error. Multitexts are different from multiforms; in 
the latter case variance is potentially much greater — multiforms, if written 
down, do not necessarily belong to the same textual tradition — and can be 
caused by divergences between two or more independent performances.” 

We might wonder what Ion's *adorning Homer" would mean in such a sit- 
uation. Would xarà xóopov “according to the true nature of the tale" not 
mean more freedom to “tweak” the text, to “adorn” the tale in order to produce 
a better Homer? Under these conditions the art of the rhapsode exists in the ten- 
sion between on the one hand following where his memory leads him in his de- 
sire to reproduce Homer faithfully, and on the other the desire to *do a good 
Homer" in the competitive agonistic sphere of the public festival that served 
as décor to the performance of the epics.' 

Doing Homer Kata kóopov under these conditions, in the absence of a mon- 
olithic standard text, would mean that you would not consciously or willfully 
suppress lines or scenes; you would also not deliberately change lines that 
came to you out of your memory, although it would happen frequently that 
your memory ran out—again, memorizing a text as long as the Iliad or Odyssey 
was not a matter of rote learning—but you were able, because of your general 
competence in Homeric formulaic Greek, to substitute a similar phrase for the 
missing one. 


3 Augmenting Homer 


But you could very well — and surely many rhapsodes actually did — add lines 
out of a desire to make Homer "even better"; for example, you might be interest- 
ed in elucidating Homer, in removing possible ambiguity, in enhancing the emo- 
tional impact of a given scene, or in underlining similarity you saw between two 


15 See Ready 2019, 202. 

16 Elmer 2010, 286 - 289 quotes a suggestive interview in which the Bosnian master-singer Avdo 
Mededovié conceives of kita *ornamentation" as doing justice to the epic events themselves: if 
other singers omitted descriptive detail, they would have ‘omitted’ them from the (ideal version 
of) the tale. 
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given scenes - all by adding lines that you knew from memory, lines that typi- 
cally are used elsewhere in Homer. 

The transmission of Homer in antiquity, then, is subject to a process of what 
we could call “immanent expansion". This phenomenon has long been recog- 
nized, but mostly as a matter of creeping interpolation, of which Homer needs 
to be purged by the editor, whose task it is to recover the “authentic” Homeric 
text, an editorial stance and practice, pioneered in antiquity by the Alexandrian 
scholar Zenodotus, that continues to the present day.” The stance taken in this 
contribution is that “immanent expansion" is not something that obscures the 
view of the ‘real’ Homer; it is Homer, ‘Homer’ being defined as the poetry viewed 
under its diachronic aspect: Homer is the process of its own transmission, and 
that includes both oral transmission and textual transmission.!? 

The best window on the reality of this “augmentation” of Homer - and on 
the general culture of scribal performance described earlier —- comes from 
Ptolemaic Egypt, the time and place that has supplied the oldest physical wit- 
nesses to the Homeric text. The surviving papyri from this early (4"-3" century 
BC) period not only display “horizontal” variance with respect to the medieval 
manuscripts (i.e., line-internal variants in word choice or prosody), but also “ver- 
tical” variance: they have lines that do not occur in the medieval manuscripts or 
omit lines that occur in them, thus upsetting the numerus versuum on which all 
modern Homeric textual criticism is built. 

These early papyri are often called “wild,” or “eccentric,” as if the variation 
they display takes place in a “wild” or “eccentric” way with respect to an estab- 
lished standard text. The view taken here is that the *wild" features they display 
are a sign precisely of the absence of such a text. They are produced in the milieu 
described earlier, in which the activity of copying has to be seen as a kind of per- 
formance.” The Ptolemaic papyri provide valuable evidence for the fact that the 
existence of written texts does not stop the linguistic innovation that for Milman 


17 Bolling 1925; Apthorp 1980. See the overview in Bird 2010, 49-56. The latest editor of the 
Homeric poems, Martin L. West, is a strong proponent of the perceived need to purge the text 
from interpolated versus iterati. 

18 On Homer as the personified and retrojected primordial poet who is reenacted in perfor- 
mance, see Nagy 1996, 59-86; Homer as myth turns into “transcendental” what in reality is 
the immanent principle of stability of the tradition. 

19 See Ready 2019, 197-203, who points out (201) that the divergence between papyri and the 
medieval standard text (as well as between papyri) is very unlikely to be due to the fact that dif- 
ferent papyri are different transcriptions of actual performances. Bird 2010, 71 reminds us that 
papyri confirm the accuracy of the Homeric quotations in Athenian texts such as Plato, Hipp. 
Minor and Aesch., In Timarch: these are not quotation "errors" resulting from a faulty memory. 
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Parry was inherent in living oral traditions.?? But the emphasis in this chapter is 
on the most distinctive feature of the Ptolemaic papyri, the “vertical” variation 
they display with respect to the standard medieval text. 

There are plus-verses and minus-verses: cases where a papyrus reads a line 
that does not occur in the manuscripts, and cases where, conversely, a papyrus 
skips a line that occurs in most manuscripts. Plus-verses and minus-verses seem 
at first sight to be opposites, but I will argue below that they are in fact two sides 
of the same coin. Plus- and minus-verses are treated asymmetrically by scholars 
who think in terms of an authentic text: the former tend to be seen as evidence 
for interpolation to be ‘purged’ by the textual critic, whereas the latter are seen 
as windows on a less augmented, “purer” Homer. 

Some plus-verses are unique and not found anywhere else in Homer, such as 
Il. 3, 302a (on which see below) and Od. 9, 537a, which provides detail about the 
second rock the Cyclops hurls at Odysseus’ boat.” More frequently they occur 
elsewhere in Homer and are hence called versus iterati. Likewise, the phenomen- 
on of minus-verses concerns lines that occur elsewhere in the epics. We are here 
concerned with ways in which such versus iterati and non iterati can play a role 
in understanding the process of *adorning Homer" as practiced by Ion. 

Consider now the case of Il. 3, 302-305 and Iliad pap. 40, a document cover- 
ing books II and III of the poem. In the left column is the manuscript text, in the 
right-hand column the text of the papyrus. The context is as follows: prepara- 
tions are being made for a duel between Paris and Menelaus, with at stake the 
fate of Helen and the final outcome of the war. Agamemnon has invoked 
Zeus, Helios, and Gaia as witnesses for an oath by which the two parties will 
honor the outcome of the fight, and he has performed an oath sacrifice. An 
anonymous Achaean or Trojan has uttered a prayer that whoever will be the 
first to violate the arrangement made under oath will die along with his family 
and descendants. This is where the fragment takes off: 


302 Ws &pav, o6 dpa nw oqtv &nekpotatve. 302 [Wo &pav ebyóluevou péya & Ékrvne 
Kpoviwv. pntieta Zeug 
302a ['I6ng ék Kopulpwy mi 8&£ otepomtyv 
£pérnkev: 


20 Parry 1971, 332. In the papyri there is, e.g., a preference for augmented forms, e. g., Il. 2, 205 
é6wxe (see S. West 1967, 46), Od. 9, 560 épàvn (S. West 1967, 247); for modernized morphology 
(e.g., Od. 9, 520 é8€An for é6€Ano’) and pronunciation (e.g., Od. 9, 546 veia for vija). See 
Ready 2019, 192-193, providing a veritable index to S. West 1967. 

21 ¿č abii; dveAwv 0t oi BupEds ma . oo e[.] . [, for which rtópog £oxev and Aa[z]oc £nAev have 
been proposed as possible restorations. 
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302b [8no&pevot yàp SueAAev ëT GAyea TE 
OTOVAXAG TE 

302c [Tpwot te xoi] Aavagi[ot] Sià Kpatepas 
volpi}vac. 

302d [adtap énet p’ ó]pooev te teAeUtnoév 
[te] Tov ópxov, 


303 toño 6& AapSavidns IIptopoc petà uó0ov 303 [........ Aop8ovt]8[n]s IIptopoc npòç põðov 
ëse: Éewm[e- : 
304 xKékAvTé pev, Tpõeç kai éixvnpibes 304 [kékAvté pev T]pmec xoi Aáp8avot 78’ 
‘Ayatot: [é]nix[ovpot, 
304a [öpp cinw] Tå ule 0v]póc évi ovr]8eootv 
åv[w]yel.. : 
305 fjvot éywv eip mpoti "iov ġvepóeooav 305 [vot &lyov eiu — nploli — "Tov 
Tr|veuóeocav 


(Il. 3, 302 — 305 + Pap. 40; see S. West 1967, 
52—53; Bird 2010, 86-89; Ready 2019, 
190-191) 
302 Thus they spoke; but Kronos’ son did 302 Thus they spoke in their prayer; and he 
not yet bring this to fulfillment for them. thundered greatly, 
Zeus of the counsels 
302a [from Ida’s peaks?] and hurled the 
lightning bolt: 
302b for, yes, he was going to put further 
woes and suffering 
302c for Trojans and Danaans alike through 
strong battles. 
302d But when he had sworn and performed 
his oath, 
303 And among them Dardanos’ son Priam 303 to them Dardanos’ son Priam spoke the 
spoke the word: word: 
304 “Hear me now, you Trojans and well- 304 “Hear me now, Dardanian Trojans and 
greaved Achaeans: allies, 
304a so that I speak what the heart in my 
chest urges me to 
305 I will now go to Ilion the windy city." 305 I will now go to Ilion the windy city.” 


First we notice that in 303—304 there are minor differences with our text along 
with one plus-verse: in the manuscripts Priam speaks among (petà) the Trojans 
and the Achaeans, whereas in the papyrus he speaks fo (mpoti) his own people, 
the Trojans and their allies. This is the kind of horizontal variation one can ex- 
pect under the relatively fluid conditions of early textuality. The plus-verse 304a 
does not add much to the passage, but it can be seen in principle as triggered by 
the formulaic conditions: all of the ten attestations of the line in Homer occur 
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after a line beginning with kéxAvre, in which a speaker addresses a collective.” 
But we can be more specific: a cluster of these are found in book VII, where Tro- 
jan leaders (Hector, 7, 68, Antenor, 7, 349, and Priam himself, 7, 369) address both 
armies (Hector) or only the Trojans (Antenor and Priam) under conditions that 
bear similarity to the present situation: a duel between an Achaean and a Trojan 
is involved, with much at stake concerning the possible end of the war and the 
terms under which this might take place. 

At 302 we see that the restrained narratorial comment “and Kronos’s son (we 
now know) did not yet bring this to fulfillment for them” is expanded into a four- 
line description of Zeus showing through thunder and lightning that he is not 
(yet) willing to punish any oath breakers: the war will not be terminated by 
this duel and Achaeans and Trojans will have to endure further heavy losses 
and suffering. We may wonder what motivated this expansion. In our transmitted 
text we notice the particle dpa, which can be described as “evidential”: it sug- 
gests that there is evidence from which the narrator concludes that Zeus does 
not grant the wish.” The scribe of the papyrus may have wanted to make this 
implicit evidence explicit, as if the narrator “knew” that there was thunder 
and lightning in the narrative, but didn’t say so. The performer in this way, “in- 
terprets” Homer for his audience (remember Ion’s use of the term éppnvevs), 
with the intention to deliver a Homer kata xóopov. 

Now verse 302 itself as it stands in our text is also (with adjustment for gram- 
matical number) found at 2, 419: 


Il. 2, 419-420 

ws ëpaT, o08. äpa nw oi énexpatotve Kpoviwv 

GAN’ 6 ye 6éxro p£v ipa, nóvov 6' üp£yoprov öeňev. 

this is how he spoke, but Kronos's son did not yet bring this to fulfillment for him; 
no, he did accept the sacrifice; but he was increasing wretched toil. 


The situation is similar: a character (Agamemnon) makes a sacrifice and a prayer 
that amounts to wishful thinking - it pertains to what he hopes will be the 
course of events in the plot. The narrator informs us that Zeus did not grant 
his wish. 

But the corresponding line 302 in the papyrus is modeled on a verse that 
comes much later in the poem, in book XV at the height of the Battle of the 
Ships: 


22 Il. 7, 68, 349, 369; 8, 6; 19, 102; Od. 7, 187; 8, 27; 17, 469; 18, 352; 21, 276. 
23 Bakker 2005, 98. 
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Il. 15, 377-378 

Ws ËPAT’ evyOpevos, peya Ô’ ËKTUNE pntieta Zevc, 

dpdwv åiwv Nnàniáðao yépovroc. 

Thus he spoke praying; and greatly he thundered, Zeus of the counsels, 
answering the prayer of the old man, Neleus’ son. 


Again a character (Nestor) makes a prayer, this time not a case of wishful think- 
ing that is at odds with the course of the plot, but a real, urgent prayer for sal- 
vation, reminding Zeus of earlier sacrifices and his promise to grant the sacrificer 
a safe nostos, and imploring him now to ward off imminent destruction for the 
Achaeans at the hands of the Trojans. The god thunders in response, at first sight 
as a sign that he answers Nestor’s prayer; but the sign is ambiguous, because the 
Trojans hear the thunder too and double the intensity of their attack, increasing 
Nestor’s plight. 

The first actual plus-verse (302a) is nowhere else found in Homer; but 
302b-c are: they are found at the beginning of book II, when Agamemnon 
wakes up after the dream sent by Zeus. No public prayer here, nor any celestial 
phenomena; just the mistaken belief — again - that Troy will be taken this very 
day. The narrator intrudes here as well and announces that this is not going to be 
the course of events: much more battle and suffering is in store for both Trojans 
and Danaans. 


Il. 2, 37-40 

pñ yàp 6 y' aiprjoetv IIptápou nóv ryote ketvo, 
vijmtos, o08£ xà TSN & pa Zeds urjBero Epya- 
Orjoew yap ËT EpedAev Er’ GAyed TE ovovayác TE 
Tpwot te Kai Aavooiot 8t& Kpatepas Dopivas. 


he asserted that he was going to take Priam’s city that same day, 
fool: he had no idea of those actions Zeus was contemplating: 
for, yes, he was still going to put further woes and suffering 

for Trojans and Danaans alike through strong battles. 


The papyrus lines 3, 302b-c are so appropriate in their context that some scholars 
believe that they are original here and interpolated into the beginning of book II 
as 2, 39-40.” The idea of primacy implied here - i.e., the distinction between 


24 The reading "I8ng ¿k xopuqóv is plausible; the phrase is not attested in Homer, but the 
equivalent dative expression ("Ióng £v kopuqnou is (Il. 11, 183; 14, 332; 15, 5; 22, 171); see S. 
West 1967, 52. 

25 Details in S. West 1967, 53; by contrast, 302d is found suspect, since typically the act of oath- 
taking is mentioned in the previous context (e. g., Il. 14, 280, Od. 10, 346). The rationale for the 
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an “authentic” line and its repetition as an interpolation elsewhere - is 
problematic; but the idea of similarity between contexts has great potential, as 
will be further developed below. 

We observe, then, that the oath sacrifice as preparation for the duel between 
Paris and Menelaus partakes in a network of contexts (Agamemnon’s dream, his 
sacrifice, the duel between Hector and Ajax) revolving around false hopes and 
mistaken ideas about the course of the war. Phraseology pertaining to this com- 
mon theme circulates among the various contexts involved. Before we pursue 
this further, let us pause for a moment to reflect on the importance of context 
for the study of Homeric formulas. 


4 Context and Randomness 


Just as in language at large, words, formulas, in Homer are inseparable from 
their contexts. Words are associated with specific contexts in ways that make lan- 
guage infinitely more complex, cognitively, than mere grammatical rules. And if 
this is true for language in general, it is doubly true for the special language of 
Homer. Formulaic phrases are so strongly associated with the contexts in which 
they are uttered that they come to stand for those contexts. Uttering a formula is 
in this way to evoke the formula's context, to state that the present context is like 
the context(s) with which the formula is associated.”° 

In this way the plus-verses are much more than the mere repetition of lines. 
They evoke the contexts with which these lines are indissolubly associated: the 
inane wishful thinking in the face of what the narrator knows to be the course of 
events in the war, and the inherent ambiguity of signs from Zeus, such as the 
thunder. 

It is important to realize that the reference of the repeated formulas in the 
plus verses is to the Iliad specifically, and not to the epic tradition at large, to 
any generic prayers that do not come to fulfillment or to any generic signs of 
Zeus that are ambiguous. And this leads to the idea of randomness in the distri- 
bution of Homeric formulas. 

It is often assumed that the sum total of formulas we find in Homer is a sub- 
set of a much larger set of oral poetry that is now lost. An instructive quote in 
this regard is from Milman Parry in a passage on repetition: 


line, however, can be that after Agamemnon’s oath (3, 276 - 291) and the oath sacrifice he per- 
forms (3, 292- 296) a matching oath on the Trojan side is needed. 
26 See Bakker 2017, 59. 
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It is important [...] to remember that the formula in Homer is not necessarily a repetition, just 
as the repetitions in tragedy are not necessarily formulas. It is the nature of an expression 
which makes of it a formula, whereas its use a second time in Homer depends largely upon 
the hazard, which led a poet, or a group of poets, to use it more than once in two given 
poems of a limited length. We are taking up the problem of the Homeric formulas from 
the side of the repetitions, but only because it is easier to recognize a formula if we find 
it used regularly, and that it helps the poet in his verse-making. (Parry 1971, 304 = Parry 
1930, 122 - emphasis added -) 


In order to qualify for being a formula, a phrase doesn't have to occur in Homer 
twice or more, because it can be a phrase that happened to occur only once, 
while it is frequent in poems that are now lost. For Parry, the Homeric poems 
are no more than “two given poems of a limited length" which contain far 
fewer formulas than the sum total of all the formulas in all early epic poetry, 
much of which is now lost or has never been committed to writing. Similar is 
the definition of the influential concept of "traditional referentiality" by John 
Miles Foley: 


Traditional referentiality [...] entails the invoking of a context that is enormously larger and 
more echoic than the text or work itself, that brings the lifeblood of generations of poems 
and performance to the individual performance or text. (Foley 1991, 6 - emphasis added -) 


This comes close to the idea of formulas being associated with given contexts; 
but the crucial difference is the idea that the associated contexts are seen as mat- 
ter of ‘the tradition’ (at large), of which the Homeric poems are no more than a 
single and partial instantiation. 

It is of course undeniably true that there is formulaic material in Homer that 
is also found elsewhere. The line öpp’ cinw tà pe 0upóg Evi ovrj0eoot xeAevat / 
avwyet (line 304a in the papyrus) is also found in Hesiod (Theog. 645; fr. 75, 14 
M.-W.). But it cannot be true that the set of formulaic expressions that is 
Homer is a chance, random, affair. If it were, the survival of the Homeric 
poems would be a chance survival, and this is obviously not the case. 


5 Interformulaic Homer 


The Homeric poems have been preserved for no other reason than that they are 
the Homeric poems. We have to assume, then, that in many cases formulas in 
Homer are repeated for no other reason than that they are formulas in Homer. 
The repetition is done to signal a link or similarity between two contexts within 
Homer, sometimes across the boundary of the two poems. I have elsewhere 
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called this principle “interformularity”.”” This term is modeled on “intertextual- 
ity," of course, but I am less interested in the use of this term by literary scholars, 
when they talk about the pervasive allusive nature of, say, Latin poetry; rather, I 
feel affinity with the idea of intertextuality in ordinary language, as discussed in 
the work of Boris Gasparov: 


Whatever one chooses to make out of a quantum of language matter, one cannot abstract it 
from its original association with a certain experiential landscape out of which it has been 
drawn by memory. (Gasparov 2010, 3-4) 


In the case of Homer the universe in which language is imbued with the meaning 
and the contexts with which it is associated is much more constrained and 
turned on itself than the real world. And the “experiential landscape" that is 
part of the meaning of formulas is not social; it pertains to the progression of 
the epic tale that everyone knows so well. The art of Homeric repetition, or at 
least part of it, is to create a dense network of associations that holds the 
poem together, thematically and structurally. 

Reusing lines, whether or not modified, are of central importance in this re- 
gard. From the point of view of the practicing rhapsode they are attempt at doing 
Homer Kata xóopov; they are where the rhapsode's memory led him, either be- 
cause he had in fact heard (or seen) the plus-verses earlier in a given particular 
context, in the performance of someone else and/or in a text he had seen - or he 
composed (or rather re-composed) them himself, potentially setting up a model 
for others to follow. 

This technique of weaving the text together by means of the texture of the 
formulas is not confined to the “wild” papyri and their plus-verses. It equally in- 
volves the minus verses in those papyri; and it is ubiquitous in the standard text 
that came out of the pipeline of Hellenistic textual scholarship.?* 

To stay with the duel between Paris and Menelaus, when the fighting begins 
and the combatants enter the delimited area in between (é¢ p£ooov) the two ar- 
mies, we see the following formulaic sequence: 


Il. 3, 340 - 343? 

oi 8 nel obv £xárepOev Opidov Onpriy8noav, 
£c uéocov Tpwwv kai Ayauv éottónvto 
Sewov 6epkópevor 0ópoc 8 £yev eioopówvrag 
Tpáág 6’ irmo8ápoug Kai &ükvripu6ag Axatovs. 


27 Bakker 2013, 157-169. 
28 See also Schein 1999; Bakker 2017. 
29 Cf. Il. 23, 813-815. 
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And they when on either side each with their people they had armed themselves, 

you could see them striding into the middle space in between Trojans and Achaeans they 
strode, 

eyes frightening; and amazement held them as they were watching, 

the horse-taming Trojans and the well-greaved Achaeans. 


This is apparently a formulaic sequence specifically associated with duels con- 
ceived as spectacle; vv. 340-342, modified, are also is used in the Funeral 
Games for Patroclus to introduce the fight between Diomedes and Ajax.” Verse 
343 is strictly speaking redundant after Tpwwv koi Ayouv in 341, and is hence 
a candidate for interpolation in the eyes of the scholars seeking to purge the 
Homeric text of redundancies. It is, in fact, a minus-verse in an unpublished 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus used by West in his Iliad edition. Accordingly, from the 
standpoint of this papyrus and its scribe the transmitted 3, 343 is a plus-verse. 
The scribe who put it there very probably had in mind a scene not very far 
ahead, when Athena comes down from Olympus like a celestial phenomenon: 


Il. 4, 79-80 

Kad 6  £8op' £c péooov: BdpBos 8 £yev eicopowvtac 

Tpáág 6’ inmoBSdpous Kai &ükvripu6ag Axatovs. 

And down she jumped into the middle space; and amazement held them as they were 


watching, 
the horse-taming Trojans and the well-greaved Achaeans. 


The line in question (now 4, 80) is here not informationally redundant, and it is 
not disputed by any wayward papyrus. Its reuse at 3, 343 is due, I propose,” to 
the desire to exploit and enhance the mutual attraction between the two scenes, 
the beginning of the “real” fighting (after Athena’s persuading Pandaros to shoot 
an arrow at Menelaus, 4, 93-104) and the staged spectacle that was the duel be- 
tween Paris and Menelaus. Just as the duel is a stylized, staged version of the 
“real” fight, so that real fight comes now to be seen, conversely, as aligned 
with a staged spectacle, attended not only by the direct combatants, but also 
by the gods, whose privileged perspective is shared with the poem’s audience.” 


30 Il. 23, 813-815 oi & ¿nei [...] &opriy0noav / &c uéoov åppotépw ovvitny pepaðTe payeoGat, / 
Sewvov epkopévw: 0ópoc Exe rtávrac Ayatous. 

31 The idea of ‘re’-use for a line that occurs later in the poem is paradoxical only in a reduc- 
tively linear reading of the poem, as if the reader-performer encounters each line successively 
as new. 

32 See Myers 2019, 80-81. 
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Textual critics seeking to purge the Homeric text of perceived redundancies 
in order to recover a more authentic Homer tend to dismiss plus-verses as redun- 
dant, while accept minus-verses as evidence of a purer, more authentic text. The 
latest editor of the Odyssey, Martin West, is a clear example of this practice. He 
suppresses Od. 9, 489 in Odysseus' description of the escape from the Cyclops: 


Od. 9, 487-490 

avtap éyw xeípeoot AaBwv nepiur]kea KOVTOV 
Moa napéě: £vápotot 8' EnotpUvac ékxéAevoa 
[ÉuBoAéetv kwnnio’, tv’ nèk kakótnta púyoipev], 
kpati katavevwv: oi ÔÈ nponeoóvTeç Épeooov. 


But I took a long punting-pole in my hands 

and thrust alongside; my companions I urgently ordered 

to lean on the oars, so that we could escape from danger, 

nodding with my head. And they fell forward on the oars and rowed and rowed. 


The line is not found in a number of manuscripts, but it is presumably its ab- 
sence in two papyri that makes West decide to keep it out of his text, considering 
it an interpolation of Od. 10, 129, in the passage describing the escape from the 
Laestrygonians. It may have been absent in some renditions (although after éxé- 
Aevoa in the previous line we expect an infinitive”), but its presence in others is 
very natural, considering the mutual attraction the separate adventures of Odys- 
seus' wanderings have to one another, and this applies to the Cyclops episode 
and the Laestrygonians in particular? 

A second example is more complicated. In book X, when Odysseus has 
learned from Circe that he has to travel to Hades to consult the soul of Teiresias, 
he reacts as follows: 


Od. 10, 496-500; 4, 538-541 

Öç par’, adtap poi ye KateKAdoOn piov rirop: 
{kàaïov 8' £v Aeyégoot kaðńpevoç, o06£ vo por Kip 
HOEN Ett Çwerv xol Opav Paos NeEAioto. 

avtap &nel KAaiwv Te kvÀvõópevoç Te xopéoOnv,] 
xai tóte 61] pv éneoot ápeifópevog npooéeutov: 


Thus she spoke, but for me my dear heart broke: 

I wept sitting in the bed, and my heart 

No longer wanted to be alive and see the light of the son. 
But when I had had my fill of crying and rolling about 

I then in answer addressed her in reply. 


33 See Heubeck 1989, 38. 
34 Bakker 2013, 24-25; 74-75. 
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The first four lines also occur in book IV, in Menelaus’s account of his travels, 
when the hero learns from Proteus the Old Man of the Sea that his brother Aga- 
memnon has been killed by Aegisthus. They are not found in Papyrus 431, an 
unpublished Oxyrhynchus papyrus that contains this part of the Circe episode. 
This makes West decide that they have been interpolated into book X from 
book IV. In an article accompanying his edition, he says that there is “poetic 
gain" from deleting the lines in book X.” 

There is no reason to expunge the lines from the Circe context. On the con- 
trary, its details, in particular the idea expressed in v. 498 (no longer wanting to 
be alive and see the light of the sun), are very pertinent to the themes of the Circe 
episode, with its emphasis on death and rebirth: the voyage to Hades is a sym- 
bolic death — when they return, Circe addresses them as 6100avégc, “those who 
died twice.”” But beyond being fitting in their context, the lines gain signifi- 
cance in their resonance with Menelaus' reaction to the news from a divine in- 
formant. It is the mutual attraction between the two scenes that counts, not 
the question whether either of them is “primary” or "interpolated".? 

Suppressing in our text the minus-verses of papyri does not give us an au- 
thentic Homer any more than does restoring digammas and other archaic fea- 
tures beyond the evidence of the manuscripts.” A minus-verse in a given papy- 
rus may well be evidence for the transmitted verse in the manuscripts as a 
standardized plus-verse.? The oxymoronic nature of that expression means 
that repetition is not mere redundancy or an epiphenomenon of transmission; 
it is baked into the very texture of Homeric poetry. And repetition is not a matter 
of replicating mere words or lines, but a means to draw attention to what the 
poet, or rhapsode, or scribe, perceives as similarity between two or more scenes; 
repetition is in fact what makes Homeric phrases mean what they mean. 


35 West 2017b, 21. 

36 Cf. 10, 174—175. One of West's arguments is that 10, 500 in the reading he prefers, kai pv 
wvrjoas Enea ntepóevta npoon6ov, fits better immediately after 496. But presumably for 
this reason most manuscripts have koi Tote 8r| pv £neootv ópeifópevoc nipoo£euov, the 
apodotic continuation kat Tote (8ń) being more acceptable after a preceding subclause starting 
with aùtàp ¿nei (cf. Od. 9, 345, 363). 

37 In spite of the criticism of West's editorial practice I wish to emphasize that his editions are 
invaluable for their exhaustive documentation of the papyrological record. 

38 See Graziosi/Haubold 2019 on the risk of constructing a pre-Homeric (and therefore un-Ho- 
meric) text. 

39 Cf. Il. 9, 311 we pr pot TEVGNTE napripevot GAAOVEV GAAOG at the beginning of Achilles’ great 
speech, a line that does not occur in the quotation of the passage by Plato's Hippias (Plat., Hipp. 
Min. 365a1- b2). 
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6 The Epic Cosmos 


On this basis we can assert that the Iliad and Odyssey are a language; not a lan- 
guage in the usual sense of *Homeric language", the curious mix of dialects, of 
archaic and modernizing features, and of metrically determined formulas, which 
comprise its primary features. Homer is also a narrative meta-language; a lan- 
guage in which many phrases convey meaning, not merely through their com- 
mon linguistic features (phonetic, syntactic, semantic, pragmatic), but also 
through their place and role in the narrative: they mean what they mean because 
of the contextual associations attached to them. 

And like every language, this meta-language is nothing without its speakers 
and hearers, who are members of a language community for whom utterances 
mean much more than their surface linguistic meaning. The contexts with 
which the communicative units of this meta-language (part-line formulas, 
whole lines, blocks of lines) are *impregnated" are not social, physical, or psy- 
chological; they are bound up with the tale. The universe of discourse in which 
both performers and audiences, scribes and readers, of Homer operate is much 
more closed and focused than the universe of discourse that speakers of a lan- 
guage, or groups of speakers of an ordinary language, share; it is the tale and its 
constitutive features. 

This is what a contemporary of Niceratos and Ion, the philosopher Democri- 
tus, may have meant when he calls Homer an énéwv xóopoc, 


Democr. B21 D.-K. 
“Ounpos pvoews Aaywv 0eatobong enéov xóopov ETEKTHVATO TAVTOIWV. 


Homer, whose share was a divine nature built a cosmos of all kinds of different epea. 


éméwv kóopog “orderly arrangement of epea” is a remarkable phrase, which com- 
bines our modern idea of a “universe of discourse” with the idea of the poem 
itself as universe, a universe that is “epic” in a double sense: it constitutes the 
epic tale and it has epos, the epic verse, as its building material, a universe 
made up of formulas and interformulaic connections. 

Being able to build and propel this cosmos is being able to, and being inter- 
ested in, adding verses that strengthen the internal structure of the narrative uni- 
verse by highlighting similarities between two or more scenes. This is part of 
what Ion may have meant when he talks about “adorning Homer”. When he 
says kekóoyunka TOV “Ounpov, who knows how many interformulaic repetitions 
he has brought to our text? Repetitions for which we have no one to praise — 
or to blame - but Homer himself. And the fact that there are always hearers 
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like Niceratos in the audience indicates that this operation is not only a matter of 
creation and supply, but also of appreciation and demand. People who know 
Homer well can also tell a good Homer when they hear one. 
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Albio Cesare Cassio 
Two Chronological Extremes of the Homeric 
Language: npó«qpacoa and gina 


Abstract: This contribution falls into two parts, each dealing with modifications 
undergone by the Homeric text at very different chronological stages. The first 
part aims at showing that the archaic feminine pseudo-participle mpd@pacoa 
“strong-willed / benevolent” is not just a linguistic curiosity of limited interest, 
but its obsolete morphology combined with its exclusive use for goddesses, 
and only when they are addressed by male individuals, betrays the existence 
of a pre-Homeric 'typical scene' unnoticed by scholars so far. In the second part I 
hope to show that, contrary to ancient and modern opinions, the Homeric inflec- 
tion of (É)eutov was not purely thematic, since the only transmitted form of the 
2nd pers. plur. imperative is einate, while £ewra / einac is often well attested in 
Homeric manuscripts and papyri. Interestingly enough, these -a- forms, ubiqui- 
tous in many spoken dialects, prompted reciters and scribes of Homer to engage 
in ‘bold’ innovations, like imperative eimov found in a ‘wild’ Hellenistic papyrus; 
they, however, were discarded fairly soon and are unknown to our medieval 
manuscripts. 


Keywords: Homer; oral literature; Greek dialects; Indo-European reconstruction; 
linguistic innovations; written fixation. 


It is commonly accepted that in the Greek-speaking world oral texts recounting 
heroic deeds go back to extremely remote antiquity, i.e. Mycenaean times, if not 
earlier; as a consequence it is hardly surprising that our Homeric text, which 
took its definitive shape in the 8"/7 century BC, appears as a conglomerate 
of a number of linguistic stages and local variations, attested in the innumerable 
variants found in our manuscripts. 

From the last decades of the 19" century our knowledge of this matter has 
enormously been enlarged by the discovery of numerous Homeric papyri. In 
some cases they have revealed that certain lines had originally a more archaic 
shape than the one found in Medieval manuscripts, thus confirming conjectures 
made by modern linguists; in others they have showed that in the Hellenistic age 
the text had undergone remarkable modifications, and some forms had been 
*modernized' to an extent unknown to medieval manuscripts. Yet, no apparatus 
can tell us what happened before the earliest written text took shape. The key to 


8 OpenAccess. © 2022 Albio Cesare Cassio, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110751963-004 
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the very earliest compositional phases can only be found in the text itself, as Ri- 
chard Bentley discovered more than three centuries ago. 

In what follows I shall deal briefly with two case studies which are also two 
chronological ‘extremes’: the former will take us back to remote times when 
some athematic forms were remarkably different from those we are familiar 
with; the latter will touch on an innovation found only in Ptolemaic papyri 
and happily surviving in Modern Greek - although the roots of the innovation 
are much older than Hellenistic times. 


1 IIPOOPON / lIPOODPA22A 


The adjective mpo@pwv is amply attested in Greek poetry from Homer onwards, 
and is often rendered with "gentle" or "friendly", but these meanings are in fact 
secondary developments. The basic meaning is “of one’s free will",! or “ready for 
action";? not surprisingly, in Homer the adjective is often applied to the gods, es- 
pecially when they bestow favours on mortals (e.g. Il. 8, 175 — 176 ytyvwoxw 8’ óu 
LOL TPOPPWV katévevoe Kpoviwv / viknv xoi péya x080c). However, it should be 
noted that divine benevolence is far from guaranteed, since at times a mpOMpwv 
god can lead a mortal astray? 

IIpóopov belongs to the well-known archaic category of two-ending adjec- 
tives, hence the same form is used for males and females, e.g. Od. 13, 359 oi 
Kev é& npóqpov pe Atos Bvyatnp áyseAetn. In the V book of the Odyssey when 
Calypso is obliged by Zeus to set Odysseus free, she says with superior noncha- 
lance: “I, npóqpov, will show him, without concealing anything, the means of 
reaching his fatherland unscathed” (5, 143-144 aùtåp oi ripóqpov vnoOrjoopot 
o06' érukeUou / Ws ke LAA’ &oxnrjc ñv narpióoa yoiav ikntat). For this reason 
one is slightly taken aback on discovering, a few lines later, that the same Calyp- 
so addressing Odysseus (161) describes herself as mpo@pacoa: “do not despair: I, 
npóqpaooa, will let you go", ôN yap oe uiáAa npóqopaoo! ånonéppw. 

So a special feminine of ripóqppuv did exist. Yet its very existence is surpris- 
ing, since it is completely unexpected for this class of adjectives — a cheerful 
Greek woman could be described as evppwv, certainly not *eb@pacoa or 
*evppatta. Moreover, at Od. 5, 161 npóqpov would have created no metrical 
problem: f|6r| yap oe páda *npóqpov ånonéppw. 


1 See LSJ 1940, sw. 

2 See Montanari 2015, s.v. 

3 Theogn. 403-404 dvnp kép8oc 8ujiuevoc, Svtwa Saipwv / npóqppov eic peyóànv ópnAaktnv 
Ttopáyet. 
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IIpd@pacoa is not confined to that passage; yet it is extremely rare in Homer 
(five occurrences in all, with no textual variants), and other surprises are not 
lacking. Besides Calypso’ words in Od. 5, 161 just quoted, mpoppacoa appears 
in the following four lines: 


Il. 10, 290: Diomedes addresses Athena, recalling how helpful she was to his father Tydeus, 
and asks for her protection and help. 
páa péppepa poato £pya 
ovv ool Sia Bed, ÖTE oi ripóqpoooa NAPÉOTNG. 
Ws viv pot é0£Aovoo. napiotao Kai pe qUAaocos. 
Note é8éAovoa, which conveys the same meaning as mpdppacoa. 


Il. 21, 500: Hermes addresses Latona and grants her victory without fighting: 

GAAG åa tpóqpoooo HET’ óGavárorot Ogoictv 

£0yeo0ot ENE vikoa kpatepor Bing. 

Od. 10, 386: Odysseus addresses Kirke, asking her to to return his companions to human 
shape: 

GAN’ ei 6r] npóqpaooa rugiv qoyépev TE KEAEVEIC, 

Adoov, [...] 


Od. 13, 391: Odysseus addresses Athena (389 ff.), recalling how he was helped by the god- 
dess during the Trojan war: 

aï ké por Öç pepovia napaocaítnc, yAavkünt, 

xai ke tpinKooioioiv Eywv óv6peoot payoiunv 

ovv ooí, nótva BEd, ÖTE LOL ripóqpooo! énopr|yotc. 

Both concept and wording bear a strong resemblance to the npógpaooa napéotns of Il. 10, 
290. 


In his commentary on Od. 5, 161 Hainsworth“ explained npóqpoooa as follows: 
“fem. of mpoppwv < *npo-gpniia, after the analogy of -vt- stems, type xopíevt- 
fem. xapteooa, with -e- after the masc. for the expected a < no”, an explanation 
repeated in his commentary on Il. 10, 290? 

Unfortunately, Hainsworth's words are doubly embarrassing. Firstly, one 
cannot see the arcane reason why a perfectly normal -n- declension — mpo@pwv 
npóqpovoc - should inconvenience a -nt declension in order to create a femi- 
nine, and one which is completely unnecessary. Secondly, Hainsworth seems 
to be unaware of the (right) explanation independently offered by Wackernagel 
(1914, 41-42 = Wackernagel 1955, 1143 - 1144) and Meillet.* 


4 See Hainsworth in Heubeck/West/Hainsworth 1988, 269. 

5 Hainsworth 1993, ad Il. 10, 290 *npóqpaooa, also at 21, 500 and 3 x Od., is an epic feminine of 
npóqpov (which also serves as a feminine, e. g. at 244). The formation is analogical after archaic 
feminines in -agoa of vt-stems”. 

6 See Wackernagel 1914, 41-42 = Wackernagel 1955 — 1979, 1143 — 1144; Meillet 1920. 
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As a matter of fact, our mpOppacoa presents several peculiarities. For a start, 
while mpoppwv in Homer is also attested in cases different from the nominative 
singular (Il. 8, 39 —40 npóqpovt Sup; 22, 303 npódqpoveg eipooro) npóqpaooa is 
found in the nominative singular only. And, as Wackernagel noted,’ in the two 
Odyssean lines quoted above (13, 359 ai kev ¿ð npóqpov pe Aic Bvyatnp åy- 
Aetn, and 5, 144 avtap oi mpdppwv UnoOrjoopot OVS’ Entkevow) npóqopov is 
“im Prádikats-Nominativ, quasi-adverbiell", and “nur in dieser letzter Funktion 
kann dafür in Homer auch npóqpoooa eintreten". 

Then Wackernagel went a step further and noted that the meaning of 
mpog~pwv “strong- willed” was virtually the same as that of éxwv (earlier 
fekwv) “wittingly, purposely”:® the latter is in fact an old participle, the remnant 
of a verb built on the I. E. root *yek- (Vedic vásti) *desire, want", whose full in- 
flection disappeared in Greek at an early stage; the original femin. participle with 
the zero grade of the suffix was rékaooo (/fékatta) < uekntia, a grade still kept in 
Cyren. £kaooa, Cretan réka00o? (later Exoboa’’). The virtual identity of meaning 
favoured the creation of feminine rpóqopoooa by analogy to fékaooa (proportion 
FEKWV : FEKAOOA = npóqpuv : npóqppaooa). The same explanation was inde- 
pendently offered by Meillet 1920, although his discussion was far less detailed 
and insightful than Wackernagel’s. Since fexwv / (F)éxaooo started its career as a 
participle, its use in predicative function must have been inherited," which 
made it the perfect model for the creation of a specific feminine 'suffix' for a 
functionally feminine predicative npoppwv.? 

IIpóqpaooa seems to have always been confined to the limbo of Homeric lin- 
guistic eccentricities, otherwise not especially interesting to specialists of litera- 


7 Seen. 6. 

8 See LSJ 1940, s». 2. 

9 See Buck 1955, par. 163.8a. 

10 The ancient zero grade of the suffix was later replaced by a full grade in our Homeric text 
and in Classical Greek. 

11 See also Risch 1974, 136 par. 50 a: “koðoa zu éxwv; älter ist schwundstufiges Exacoa < 
*rexntia (Kyrene, SEG IX 72, 87) welche Form das ihm nachgebildete npoppacoa zu mpoppwv 
(-v- Stamm!) auch für die epische Sprache voraussetzt". Ablaut problems of the root in the 
Greek forms are discussed by Haróarson 1993, 62. 

12 Wackernagel 1914, 42 = Wackernagel 1955, 1144. 

13 It is noticeable that both fekóvt- and its Vedic counterpart usánt- are the participles of a verb 
meaning “want”, “desire”, but share the peculiarity of lacking what is most obvious in transitive 
verbs, namely the specification of an object, which however appears in Vedic finite forms of 
vásti; in practice they are used as (predicative) adjectives: see Lowe 2014, 179-180. As such 
fekwv ~ fékaooa was very close to Wackernagel’s *Prádikats-Nominativ, quasi-adverbiell” 
mpo@pwv. Something similar is found in Latin volens, which not surprisingly appears as a sep- 
arate entry in Latin dictionaries. 
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ture. Yet, things stand differently. As we have seen, Wackernagel had already 
rightly emphasized that npóqpaooa was always used within very narrow limits, 
only in the nominative and only in predicative function (rpóqpaooa napéotns, 
inherited from his participial model rékaooa). But there is more to it than that. 

In theory npóqpoooa could be used for any woman, but in fact is used for 
minor or major goddesses only: Calypso, Kirke, Athena, Leto/Latona. And 
npóqpaooa is never used in a narrative. All the occurrences are found in dia- 
logues that are in many ways 'typical' scenes, conversations between a male 
hero and a goddess, who is obviously more powerful than the hero, and his 
‘helper’. Odysseus and Diomedes invoke a mpoppacoa Athena, Odysseus speaks 
to a npógpoooa Kirke, Calypso addresses Odysseus defining herself as 
npóqpaooa. 

The basic pattern — an exchange of words between a ‘minor’ male individual 
and a powerful goddess - is evident even in the less typical scene, that of Iliad 
XXI, where the minor god Hermes gives up fighting with Leto, the mother of 
Apollo and Artemis, and tells her that she can go to Olympus and boast 
npóqpaooa before the other gods about his victory over Hermes. 

As we have seen mpoppacoa was created at a very ancient stage, when 
fékaooa was still perceived as the femine participle of an athematic verb mean- 
ing “will”; at that chronological level other feminine participles must have kept 
their inherited zero grade of the suffix, like £aoca for the verb “to be" (Myce- 
naean a-pe-a-sa “absent women" and some 1* millennium dialects, later 
£o000); taoca for the verb “to go", later io000;'^ the change did not entail any 
metrical problem. So at some point féxacoa became (f)exotoa, along with 
£obca and iovoa, since it was still perceived as the partiple of a verb, but 
npóqopoaooa never became *rpoqpoboa because was categorized as the strange 
and old feminine of an adjective and was never modified. 

At the compositional level, rpóqpaooa is likely to have been devised for a 
specific dialogue situation {inferior male [mortal/god] — superior goddess}, 
and in this frame a special morphological change was enacted in order to em- 
phasize the feminine nature of the powerful goddess. As a matter of fact the 
breach of morphological rules in the formation of personal feminine names is 
amply attested in Ancient Greek from Mycenaean times onwards. For instance 
the same two-ending adjective can be used regularly when applied to feminine 
common nouns (ràv 0npoqóvov Aoyyí6o in Lycophronid. PMG 2, 3) but can be 
provided with a recognizably feminine ending when used for women or feminine 
deities (Theogn. 1, 11 'Apreju Onpoqóvn); see also the two-ending Beóðotoç 


14 Buck 1955, par. 163.8, 8a. 
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(Bacchyl. 8, 27 0£06610ug £Uyàc), but Ozo8ó1r| pers. name; mycen. a-ti-ke-ne-ja = 
‘Avttyéveta, Homeric Tptyéveta and nptyéveta, all feminine modifications of two- 
ending adjectives in -yevns (Eur., Hippol. 26 evyevis 66p0p); also note Bea and 
Bava for a feminine 0£óc.'^ Homeric nptyeveta seems to have enjoyed a midway 
status between adjective (uoç © rjpyyéveta Pavn PoSoSdxtudAoc Hwg, Il. 1, 477 
and passim) and personal name proper (Od. 23, 347-348 avdtix’ an’ Oxeavod 
xpucó0povov 'Hpryéveiav / wpoev, the epithet ypvoóðpovoç being regularly 
used for such goddesses as Hera or Artemis). 

In conclusion, from both the linguistic and the literary viewpoint 
mpo@paooa is far more interesting than it looks at first sight. Although it was the- 
oretically obvious that the epic language was old enough to have used at an 
early stage such feminine athematic participles with zero grade of the suffix 
as (å)fékacoa or £acoa, the advantage of mpoppacoa is that it provides indirect 
proof of this state of affairs. Besides, at the literary level, the odds are that 
npóqpaooa was created for a special ‘dialogue frame’, and one of high antiquity, 
as revealed by its being modelled on obsolete morphology. We get a glimpse of a 
small 'typical scene' much older than our Homer, and we are reminded once 
more that the study of Homeric language is not 'other' than the study of 
Homer as literature. 


2 EITIATE - EITIA 


In what follows — my second case study — we move from a rare and poetic ad- 
jective to a ‘normal’ verbal form, amply used in Homer and in Classical Greek, 
and still happily alive in Modern Greek: the aorist eimov / eina “I said”, modern 
Greek cina. In Homer and elsewhere numerous forms of thematic (Z)eutov < (ë) 
Feutov < *(e)weik"-" are attested, and those who read Martin West's edition of the 
two poems systematically find the expected thematic forms, e.g. Od. 9, 171 Kat 
TOT’ EywWv áyopr|v O£pevoc petà nüotv Zeurov, Il. 1. 286 vai 61, TaŬTA ye nàvra 
yépov KATO poipav ËEINEG. 

Yet things are more complicated than this. In Homer the first person £eutov 
is found in that line and elsewhere with no variant, but the second person is a 


15 Wackernagel 1928, 25ff., Morpurgo Davies 2000, 17, Risch 1974, par. 50c. 

16 Remarkably enough nipóqpaooo is completely unknown outside Homer, including Hesiod 
and the Homeric Hymns; and in spite of the Hellenistic and late obsession with rare Homeric 
coinages, Apollonius Rhodius and the authors of epic poems of Imperial age gave rpóqpooca 
a cold shoulder. 

17 In its turn dissimilated from *(e)wewk"-. 
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different story: éeutac is often well attested in various manuscripts and papyri in 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey, and at Hymn to Hermes 261 dmnvéa pü00v ëe- 
Tac is attested “in both branches of the tradition" with only two minor variants.’? 
The same goes for contracted eine / eina. At Il. 1, 106 pavtt KAKÕV OÙ NW noté 
pot TO kpriyvov eneg (printed by West 1998) the traditon is seriously split be- 
tween eimec and einac, the latter accepted by Aristarchus, in his turn reproached 
by a later grammarian who wanted a ‘regular’ thematic declension.?? 

The problem occurs again, and in a more virulent manner, in the case of 2. 
pers. plur. imperatives: Od. 3, 427: einate ©’ ciow / Suwfjow Kata Swpat’ áya- 
xAvt&à Saita néveo8ot, with einate in all ms. and accepted by Aristophanes of 
Byzantion;? again a grammarian, Erotianus, dismissed the transmitted text of 
this line and required ‘regular’ eimete by invoking the analogy of completely the- 
matic 6papeiv in the Homeric text.? The same goes for Od. 21, 198: etna’ ónuq 
bpeac Kpadsin Oupóc Te KeAEvEt, with etra" in all mss. except one (etrte0" ónuq 
U”); and at Hes. Theog. 108 einate © tg và npüra Ozoli xoi yoia yévovto 
there are no variants. So in the 2" persons we have far more -a- forms than Chan- 
traine would let us believe (“quelques traces"?^), In all these cases Martin West 
systematically accepted the objections of the ancient grammarians and system- 
atically printed the thematic forms (einec, eines). 

There is little doubt that the earliest thinkable declension type of (£)eutov 
was thematic, like e.g. £Arov, éAtmtes, £Mrte, but Homer is no handbook of 
early Greek morphology. Different verbs have different stories. 

It is no accident that the -a- forms securely attested in the Homeric tradition 
are found only in the 2™ person. Today nobody seriously thinks that (Z)eutac and 
(é)einate belong to an old athematic aorist.” 

It is infinitely likelier that etra was created by analogy to the 2" and 3" per- 
son endings of the indic. of sigmatic aorists, especially those where [s] had dis- 


18 E.g. Il. 24, 379 gemac in pap. 14 C R G (West 2000, ad loc.); Od. 8, 166 éetnac 397° GH PM 
(West 2017, ad loc.). 

19 See Vergados 2013, 423, ad loc. 

20 Schol. ad loc. tò 6& eines “einag” Aptoropyog ypagel, xoküc- eirv yap del kat etro Aéyo- 
pev. b (BC). 

21 Schol. ad Od. 3. 427e (Pontani 2010, 149) einate 6' eiow] Aptovoqóvng TÒ einate 8. eiow dvti 
Tov £icayye(Aare; Slater 1986, 195. 

22 Schol. ad loc. (Pontani 2010, 150 ad Od. 3 427-428) einate] Epw(tiavoc) *einere"- wç ånò tÑ 
(c) “Spapwv” petoxiis *6pa[puérnv"Aé]yen oü(voc) ànó tç [“einwv” ook “einate”] GAA’ einete”. 
xai o0(tws) xpfivot "Ounpoc: 6:6 ov(tws) ypantéov. 

23 Monac. gr. 519 B, saec. XIII-XIV. 

24 See Chantraine 1958, 386. 

25 A once-widespread idea, see e.g. Risch 1974, par. 88 i. 
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appeared, e.g. 3 ëveipe — 2 veia / 3 eine — 2" cinac: for this reasons 2" 
persons were the first to be affected.”° 

This makes it easy to explain why in Homer we often find a variant (£)eutaq 
in the 2"! person but only (Z)eutov in the 1* one, only einate in the 2"! person 
plural but only cimopev in the 1* one, since the 1* person was the last one to 
be reached by the process which had started in the 3 one. In short, the mor- 
phology of this aorist as attested in Homer seems to belong to a sort of middle 
stage, with the -a- forms creeping into the 2™ persons but not enjoying the al- 
most complete success later attested in Ionic and in other dialects. 

As a matter of fact, many more -a- forms materialized in post-Homeric Greek, 
especially in East Ionic and the Doric dialects (to a lesser extent in Attic). Imper- 
ative plural eimate easily lead to the creation of imperative singular einov: Pind. 
Ol. 6, 92 einov 8 peuvõãoðar Xupakocoáv; the ‘Orphic’ lamella found at Hippo- 
nion (5? century BC - hexameter! —)" has £imov “say!” at line 10; Aristoph. 
eccl. 255 toutw pév eov [imper.!] £i; xuvóg nvyñv ópáv. Such imperatives as 
Aáov and &veAov are attested for Syracusan Doric.”® 

In Herodotus eina, einavtec, ginar etc. are amply attested in the ms. tradi- 
tion? and accepted by modern editors. The oldest Attic 1% person gina is 
found in Solon, fr. 34, 6 W. ov ypewv: à p£v yàp eina, obv Oeoiotv r(vuoa (trocha- 
ics; Ionic influence?), and Sicilian eina was poetically arrayed as Zeuta by Empe- 
docl., fr. 17, 24 D.-K. we yàp xai npiv Éeuta mupavokwv neípara po8ov; later cina 
and other -a- forms became the most widespread ones in Hellenistic Greek, and 
are amply attested in our mss. of the Septuaginta and the New Testament. Medi- 
eval and modern Greek inherited some -a- forms while others remained the- 
matic: hence the modern ‘mixed’ inflection eina, cinapev, einate, but Eines, 
gine, and imperative nég. 

Obviously enough, the pressure of the real, spoken language made itself felt 
fairly soon in Homeric recitations and consequently in written texts: the old fight 
between conservation and innovation that characterized the epic language at the 
time of its final definition in the 8"-7" century BC was resumed in a rather dis- 
orderly manner in Hellenistic times. In 1925 Octave Guéraud published one of the 
longest and most impressive Ptolemaic papyri of Homer, one going back to the 
3 century BC and containing more than the half of the IX book of the Odyssey 
and about one hundred lines of the X. It is one of the so called ‘wild’ papyri, cer- 


26 See Willi 2018, 79 — 80, with previous bibliography. 

27 See Sacco 2001. 

28 See Kassel/Austin 2001, 309; Glossar. Italiot. no. 49; cf. late and modern Greek éAaBa. 
29 Powell 1938, 105 — 106, s.v. eina. 
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tainly very wild if compared to a modern printed text of the Odyssey: some lines 
are added, others are absent, others are completely different from those in the 
medieval mss., hiatuses tend to be eliminated and morphology is often modern- 
ized.*° 

And it is precisely in the Guéraud papyrus that we find two interesting ‘mod- 
ern’ forms of our aorist: 


(Cyclops to Odysseus) 
Od. 9, 355 666 pot Ett MPdPpwV Kat por Teòv oŬŭvopa einé all mss. 
]kot pot tedv oŭvopa sinov Pap. 
and some lines below (Odysseus to Cyclops): 
Od. 9, 363 xai TOTE Sr pv ëneoor Mpoonv6wv pEtrixiotot all mss. 
Jetta Pap. 
(probably koi tote 6r| piv £neoot ápeipópevoc npoo£]eua, S. West). 


Both imperative einov and 1* person (Z)euta are never found elsewhere in Homer. 

The Homeric text is so full of archaic, artificial or otherwise puzzling forms, 
that one is prone to forget that without the support of a good deal of ‘normal’ 
vocabulary and morphology the text itself would have been incomprehensible. 
When new forms were metrically compatible with the old ones, old morphology 
was most exposed to variation over time. In this case, too, we are before ex- 
tremes. The *modern' forms of the Guéraud papyrus are clearly unacceptable 
for a Homer of, say, the 7" century BC, but honestly, what of Martin West's ‘orig- 
inal’ cinete, accepted against einate transmitted without variants? It runs the 
risk of being in fact pseudo-archaic - in practice a homage not to Homer but 
to the narrow analogical reasoning of ancient grammarians. 

In conclusion, 1* person indicative eina and imperative eimov attested in the 
Guéraud papyrus are nothing but the Hellenistic continuation of a process set in 
motion many centuries before. These forms cannot be accepted as Homeric but at 
the same time they prompt us to be more cautious in our evaluation of the -a- 
forms attested in the Medieval manuscripts of Homer, especially imperative 
einate and 2™ person indicative einac, which should not be backtranslated 
into £inec and einete, but should be accepted (as Aristarchus and Aristophanes 
of Byzantium did) as the initial instances of an evolution bound to be successful 
until the present day. 


30 P. Sorb. inv. 2245. See Guéraud 1925; S. West 1967, 223 - 256. 
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Chiara Bozzone 
Technologies of Orality: Formularity, Meter, 
and Kunstsprache in Homer 


Abstract: This paper examines three formal features of Homer's poetry (formular- 
ity, meter, and Kunstsprache) in light of recent advances in the fields of linguis- 
tics and cognitive studies. Each feature is compared to analogous phenomena in 
the contemporary world in order to understand how it sustains the poet's perfor- 
mance and impacts the audience's experience. Specifically: 

1. Homer's reliance on prefabricated linguistic sequences (i.e., formularity) 
is compared to similar findings in the field of corpus linguistics. Given the 
high rate of prefabricated sequences in spoken and written modern language 
corpora (over 5096, according to some studies), is it correct to say that Homer 
is really no more ‘formulaic’ than ordinary speech? New data on collocational 
measures in modern and ancient corpora is discussed. 

2. Homer's meter is compared to the regularization of intonation units found 
in the speech of professional sportscasters, which correlates with decreased error 
rates (Kuiper 1996). This comparison suggests that meter should be regarded as 
an adaptive response to performance pressure, which enhances fluency by limit- 
ing the poet's choices. 

3. Homer’s composite Kunstsprache (marked by the coexistence of 
diachronic and diatopic variants) is compared to mixed performance dialects 
in contemporary popular music. While traditional thinking is that dialectal 
and artificial variants are maintained in the language of epic in order to satisfy 
the meter, comparison with pop music suggests that more complex sociolinguis- 
tic motivations are at work. 


Keywords: Formularity; chunking; collocation; meter; intonation unit; Kunst- 
sprache; dialect. 


1 Introduction 


Formularity, meter, and Kunstsprache (i.e., the reliance on a mixture of linguistic 
features of different diachronic and diatopic origins) are by far the most notable 
formal features of Homer's language. One cannot read a line of Homer without 
encountering the powerful (and interconnected) effect that these three forces 
exert on the poet's diction. The relationship between these three features has 


8 OpenAccess. 2022 Chiara Bozzone, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110751963-005 
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often been conceived as illustrated below, with meter effectively ‘causing’ the 
other two. 


pur Formularity 
Meter 
Del Kunstsprache 


Fig. 1: The traditional view of the relationship between meter, formularity, and Kunstsprache. 


This is Witte's famous position that Homer's language is *ein Gebilde des Epis- 
chen Verses”,’ a quote that summarizes a line of work on Homeric diction that 
became prominent in the first decades of the last century,” and that would ulti- 
mately culminate in Parry's own investigations of formularity (and, not to forget, 
Kunstsprache as well). 

According to this line of thought, poets are ‘forced’ to resort to odd linguistic 
features (i.e., Kunstsprache) and prefabricated linguistic sequences (i.e., formular- 
ity) in order to conquer the formidable adversary that is the hexameter — a very de- 
manding verse, made even more demanding (this is Parry's contribution) by the 
oral improvisatory nature of the poetry. I believe (and I am not certainly the first 
one to suggest this) that this view of meter as primary is really more of a product 
of the history of the field than a persuasive insight into the workings of the poet's 
art. Meter was always the most noticeable and clearest formal feature of Homer's 
poetry, and the careful study of meter led to the discovery of the other two features. 
But order of discovery is not always order of generation, and focusing too much on 
meter might cause us to neglect some other important factors at play. 

In this paper (which reproduces an early and condensed version of selected 
topics now developed in Bozzone 2021), I attempt to turn this traditional concep- 
tion on its head: I argue that meter, formularity, and Kunstsprache all emerge 
from the circumstances of oral performance, and that they all serve (in their 
own way) to support the poets and their audience in achieving their goals: 
they are adaptive responses to the cognitive challenges of oral performance. 
They are all, in other words, technologies of orality. While this argument has pre- 
viously been (at least partially) made for formularity and meter, I believe this 


1 Witte 1913, 2214. 
2 See Witte 1913, Witte 1972, Meister 1921. These studies rested on an earlier scholarly tradition, 
see Janko 1992, 8 — 19. 
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perspective is new for the epic Kunstsprache. In what follows, we will first look at 
formularity, meter, and Kunstsprache separately, and we shall conclude by dis- 
cussing some of the ways in which they interact. 


2 Formularity 


Formularity has held pride of place in discussion of Homer's language for much 
of the 20" century, as the field grappled with oral-formulaic theory and its im- 
pact on our experience of the poems. Formularity was so closely studied, in 
part, because it held the promise of setting the work of Homer (and other oral 
traditional poetry) apart from ordinary written poetry, thereby carving out a 
clear line of separation between the oral and post-oral world? Thus the famous 
quote by Albert Lord: 


there are ways of determining whether a style is oral or not, and I believe that quantitative 
formula analysis is one of them, perhaps the most reliable. (Lord 1968, 16). 


Some quantitative work on ancient epic seemed to confirm Lord's belief,* though 
ultimately this line of research has been pushed to the margins in recent de- 
cades. The recent realization that formularity in a more general sense (i.e. the 
reliance on prefabricated linguistic sequences) is a core feature of human lan- 
guage tout court, and that rates of formularity in spoken and written corpora 
of modern languages are remarkably high, and perhaps as high as those in 
Homer, has complicated this position. On the one hand, we now have a much 
better understanding of formularity as a linguistic and cognitive phenomenon 
(more on this below). On the other hand, we are left to ask: is Homer then not 
that special? Is quantitative formula analysis the wrong tool to try to establish 
the orality of a text? 

In order to answer this question, we should first step back and ask: what is 
formularity's adaptive advantage? How exactly does it contribute to the poet's (or 
speaker's) performance? As reviewed in Bozzone 2016, the emergence of formu- 


3 This line of thinking, which sees an unbridgeable divide between the oral and post-oral world, 
was championed for ancient Greek by the work of Havelock 1963. 

4 See for instance Cantilena 1982 on the Homeric Hymns. 

5 See Bozzone 2010, Bozzone 2014. 

6 See Erman/Warren 2000; see further below. 

7 Note that quantitative formula analysis was never the only proposed measure by which to as- 
sess the orality of a text. The most extensive discussion of this issue for the Greek tradition is to 
be found in Peabody 1975, who himself proposes several additional tests. 
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larity has to do with the limitations of our working memory, and the strategies 
we can employ to bypass them. It is really a specific case of a general psycho- 
logical phenomenon known as chunking.® Let us set up a brief psychological ex- 
periment: imagine we are given a few seconds to memorize a long number: 
1304205630051968 
Most people will succeed at retaining only the first few digits, famously reflecting 
the diminutive size of our working memory.? Yet, some people will be able to re- 
member the entire sequence. Rather than being gifted with a larger working 
memory, these people are most likely using a better strategy (a memory trick, 
so to say): they are chunking the information, i.e., grouping individual numbers 
into larger chunks. This is what such a chunking strategy could look like:!? 
1304 2056 3005 1968 

Rather than 16 individual items, we now have only four to remember - and 
moreover, these now look like years, a data format which is more memorable 
than meaningless digits. 

In this brief experiment, chunks are created instantly, through conscious 
analysis and effort, and retained for a brief period of time. A more effective, 
long-term strategy for chunking involves repetition. This is what we see at 
work in formularity in natural language (as well as any other complex behavior 
that we learn to master through repetition and training). As speakers encounter 
the same linguistic sequence over and over again (e. g., the fixed greeting formu- 
la “How are you?”),” they start to treat it as a single unit, and to retrieve it as 
such from their long-term memory instead of generating it anew, piecemeal, 
every time they need it. The same is true of musicians learning to play scales, 
or swimmers learning to combine the individual movements needed for a back- 
stroke into a single, smooth routine. In all endeavors, chunking results in a dra- 
matic lightening of the load of working memory, which makes any task at hand 
much easier to accomplish. Similarly, oral poets in training who repeatedly en- 
counter the sequence nóðaç + wKuc + AyiM ec will end up chunking it into the 
single unit nóðaç wkùç AytAAevc: now, instead of managing three words, their 


8 For a recent study on how chunking helps working memory, see Thalmann/Souza/Oberauer 
2019. 

9 The classic study is Miller 1956; see now also Cowan 2004. For a discussion of the structure of 
working memory (according to one recent model), see Baddeley/Eysenck/Anderson 2015, 
44-58. 

10 This should also remind us of how credit card numbers and phone numbers are usually writ- 
ten out, again for ease of processing. 

11 For formulas in everyday language, see Wray 2002 and Kuiper 2009. 
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working memory can deal with a single (larger) *word',? thereby freeing up 
space for longer stretches of language production. 

When it comes to language production, whether everyday or oral-poetic, 
working memory is not the only factor that pushes us to rely on chunks (i.e., for- 
mulas, prefabricated linguistic sequences, etc.). Often enough, and certainly 
more often than we realize, chunks are not just a convenient way to say things: 
they are the only idiomatic (i.e., correct, natural, non-odd sounding) way to say 
things.? When translating between languages, chunks are often revealed by the 
failure of word-by-word translation: so English *How are you?" cannot be trans- 
lated in Italian as “Come sei?", and viceversa Italian “Come stai?" cannot be 
translated into English as “How do you stay?”. Such errors in translation, 
which are really failures of idiomaticity, are often what set native speakers 
apart from even accomplished non-native speakers of a given language. 

Similarly, nóðaç wks AytAAevc is not just the most convenient way to realize 
the referent Achilles in a given position in the line: we have to assume, based on 
our poems, that it is also the only natural, traditional, appropriate, or idiomatic 
way to do so - the only one that achieves the correct traditional referentiality.” 
Oral-traditional poets who compose in performance are then reliant on formulas 
for at least two reasons: in order to lighten the load of their working memory, 
and in order to sound like they ‘fit’ into the tradition in which they are perform- 
ing and are conversant with its conventions. A correct formulaic usage signals to 
their audience that they are ‘native speakers’ of the oral epic idiom. 

Let us now return to our original question. Formularity (i.e., chunking) is 
widespread in natural language. Some recent measures point to a little over 
50% of formularity (prefabs or prefabricated expressions, i.e., repeated linguis- 
tic sequences that are conventionalized) in spoken and written corpora of con- 
temporary English, with little difference between the two mediums.' The report- 
ed formular density in Homer is around 60 96." Does this mean that Homer is not 


12 For the concept of formulas as “big words", see Foley 2002, 11-21. 

13 This has been discussed by Pawley and Syder as the puzzle of native-like selection (Pawley/ 
Syder 1983, 193). 

14 For this reason, Statistical Machine Translation (i.e., matching words, phrases and sentences 
in parallel-language corpora), had advantages over purely Rule-Based Machine Translation 
(Chitu 2007). Google Translate used Statistical Machine Translation until 2016, when it switched 
to Neural Machine Translation (Turovsky 2016). For Statistical Machine Translation, see Kohen 
2009. For a history of Machine Translation, see Hutchins 2005. 

15 See Foley 1991. 

16 Erman/Warren 2000; see discussion in Bozzone 2010. 

17 Note that the units of measure here are different. By formular density, Pavese/Boschetti 2003 
mean the percentage of lines in Homer that are mostly formulaic. This is different from another 
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really that different from natural language in general? Can quantitative formular 
analysis really tell us whether a text was composed orally or not? 

I have tried to answer this question in the past (essentially by explaining 
how meter, under different conditions and within different poetic traditions, 
can sometimes encourage reliance on formularity and sometimes discourage 
it),^ but it has not ceased to puzzle me. After all, to a modern reader, Homer 
feels significantly more repetitive than natural spoken or written language, 
and more repetitive than most ancient authors we know. Are we just too habitu- 
ated to ‘ordinary’ repetitiveness to notice it? And why does Homer's repetitive- 
ness stick out in comparison? 

As it turns out, the size of chunks might have something to do with this. The 
large majority of prefabricated expressions (i.e. chunks) that we use in everyday 
life are relatively short. In English, this amounts to 2-3 words. We can gauge the 
size of these chunks by looking at the most frequent (2-, 3-, 4, and 5- word) col- 
locations? occurring in natural language corpora and their distribution. We use 
collocations as a shortcut here, since collocations can be detected automatically, 
unlike prefabs (in Erman and Warren's definition), which require native-speaker 
judgments. The table below shows the 10-most frequent 2-word, 3-word, 4-word 
and 5-word collocations in the Lancaster-Oslo-Bergen (LOB) corpus: 


Tab. 1: The 10-most frequent 2-word, 3-word, 4-word and 5-word collocations in the LOB corpus. 


2-word 3-word 4-word 5-word 
#1 of the one of the the end of the at the end of the 
#2 in the there was a at the same time and at the same time 
#3 to the out of the in the case of in the case of the 
#4 on the the end of on the other hand on the part of the 
#5 and the some of the at the end of the other side of the 


measure given by Pavese and Boschetti, formulaic percentage, which is the percentage of lines 
in Homer that contain at least one formula (the value here is 84%). Both measures are different 
from the percentage of prefabricated expressions in a corpus used in Erman/Warren 2000, which 
is a word-based measure (i.e., what percentage of words in a corpus is chosen “freely” vs. the 
percentage that is part of prefabricated linguistic sequences). 

18 Bozzone 2010, 33-34. 

19 Collocations are text-based units formed by 2+ words which tend to recur together in a given 
corpus. Hoey 2005, 5 defines them as follows: “<collocation> is a psychological association be- 
tween words (rather than lemmas) up to four words apart and is evidenced by their occurrence 
together in corpora more often than is explicable in terms of random distribution.” 
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Tab. 1: The 10-most frequent 2-word, 3-word, 4-word and 5-word collocations in the LOB cor- 
pus. (Continued) 


2-word 3-word 4-word 5-word 
#6 it is part of the for the first time there is no doubt that 
#7 for the there is a per cent of the in the middle of the 
#8 to be it was a i don’t know at the same time the 
#9 at the there is no one of the most as a result of the 
#10 that the i don’t as a result of at the top of the 


As we can see, most of these are appreciably shorter than what we would con- 
sider to be a formula, as only few of them constitute complete semantic units. 
Nonetheless (and somewhat simplifying), their high frequency speaks to the like- 
lihood of them being treated as units for the purposes of language processing. 
What interests us more specifically is the distribution of these collocations in our 
corpora with respect to their length: as a rule, shorter collocations are repeated 
much more frequently than longer ones. From our table above, the most-frequent 
2-word collocation type, of the, is repeated 9009 times in the LOB corpus; the 
most frequent 5-word collocation type at the end of the is repeated only 28 
times. Fig. 2 below illustrates this difference by plotting types and token counts 
of our collocations in the LOB corpus. 

In Fig. 2, the token and types lines touch when there is only one example in- 
stance of repetition for a given sequence (i.e. when a given collocation is a sing- 
ulum iteratum). For 2-word collocations, about 93% of all tokens are repeated 
more than twice, i.e. only 7% of 2-word collocations in our corpus are singula 
iterata. For 5-word collocations, only 16% of all tokens are repeated more than 
twice, i.e., 83% of 5-word collocations are singula iterata. 

This tendency holds true (as far as I know) in all natural language corpora. It 
also holds true, for instance, for Herodotus [Fig. 3], which, in terms of corpus 
size and language provides perhaps our best comparandum for Homer. Here 
too, 2-word collocations are repeated very often, but longer collocations are re- 
peated increasingly less. At 5-word collocations, 90% are singula iterata (so 
the tendency to not rely on long collocations is even stronger than in the LOB 
corpus). 

When we look at Homer [Fig. 4], the picture is quite different. While the general 
tendency holds, the token line declines a lot less steeply in Homer than in the 
corpora we have seen so far. In fact, in Fig. 4 below, the lines do not come 
close to touching at all. At 5-word collocations, only 75% are singula iterata. 
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Fig. 2: Types and Token Counts of 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-word collocations in the LOB corpus of 
written English. 
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Fig. 3: Types and Token Counts of 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-word collocations in Herodotus. 
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In other words, Homer relies on longer collocations a lot more frequently than 
other corpora do (and this is probably why we perceive Homer as more repeti- 
tive). 
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Fig. 4: Types and Token Counts of 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-word collocations in Homer. 


In fact, the data presented here might barely scratch the surface on the extent of 
chunking in Homer. Some famous formulaic runs in our poems go well beyond 
the 5-word count: they take up multiple verses. We can think for instance of type 
scenes, such as arming, sacrifice, and banqueting, where the same formulaic ma- 
terial is repeated, with minor variations, over several lines.”° Chunks of comparable 
size are not to be found (or exceedingly rare) in natural language corpora. 

So why do we find these long chunks in Homer? As noted above, chunking is 
a strategy that helps us maximize the functioning of our working memory. From 
this perspective, small chunks (e.g., four groups of four integers, each group 
counting as a single unit for mnemonic purposes) are better than no chunks 
at all (e.g., sixteen separate integers counting as sixteen separate units). But 
large chunks are of course even better (e.g., two groups of eight integers, each 
counting as a single unit), in that they help us stretch the capacity of our work- 
ing memory even further. 

Classic psychological studies on the memory of expert vs. novice chess play- 
ers show that expert players are able to handle information chunks that are 


20 Structures of this kind have been recently discussed as multiforms by Frog forthcoming 
(building upon a proposal by L. Honko/A. Honko 1995, L. Honko/A. Honko 1998). 
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much larger than those that novices can handle.” Thanks to these larger chunks, 
expert chess players can remember the position of pieces on a board much more 
accurately, even after short exposure, and they can plan ahead more easily dur- 
ing a match, because their working memory is not overwhelmed by the task at 
hand. Oral traditional poets (e.g., Homer) are then arguably akin to expert 
chess players: through long training, they have learned to handle word-chunks 
(formulas) as well as story-chunks (themes) of a larger and larger size. This 
helps them remember (i.e., recreate) songs they have heard before (even after 
a single exposure),? as well as to plan ahead more effectively during their per- 
formance. Because their working memory is not overwhelmed, poets have more 
cognitive resources left over for ornamentation and characterization, for in- 
stance, as well as for all of the attention to detail that makes an oral tale great. 

Based on the preliminary data above, can we then say that we have discov- 
ered, under the guise of collocational length, a better quantitative test for orality? 
Not quite. What collocational length measures is not orality per se, but just the 
level of optimization of working memory. Optimization usually results from ex- 
tended training (in the form of repetition of complex tasks and the chunking 
that results), and extended training is usually a response to a particularly cogni- 
tively challenging task. On the ancient Greek landscape, oral composition in per- 
formance, to my mind, is the only scenario that would justify the need for such 
stark optimization strategies. But the proof, if anything, is indirect, and other 
scenarios cannot be excluded a priori. 


3 Meter 


While we are used to discussing meter as a (sometimes defining) feature of po- 
etry,? contemporary linguistic theory tells us that metrical organization (i.e., 
metricality, whereby syllables are arranged into metrical feet) exists as part of 
the phonology of many (and in the view of some phonologists, perhaps all) 


21 See Chase/Simon 1973. 

22 This is the famous experiment conducted by Parry with Avdo Međedović, who could recreate 
(and significantly expand) a song he had heard only once before (in particular, this was The 
Song of Beciragi¢ Meho, which Međedović learned from Mumin Vlahovljak. The two versions 
are provided in full in Lord 2000, Appendix I). 

23 Though Aristotle famously disagreed: ein yàp äv Tà 'Hpo8órov eic étpa v&0fjvot Kal o062v 
fitrov äv ein iotopia vic petà pétpov Ñ dvev pétpwv (Arist., Poet. 9, 1451b1- 4). 
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human languages.” For instance, metricality can play a role in the assignment of 
word accent, or in morphological derivation. 

This is the case for ancient Greek, where phonologists have argued that syl- 
lables are grouped into moraic trochees, i.e., a sequence made up of either one 
heavy syllable (—) or two light syllables (--).^ Moraic trochees can be seen at 
work in the assignment of the Greek recessive accent, where the accent (high 
tone) is assigned immediately to the left of the rightmost moraic trochee (i.e., 
the rightmost metrical foot). In this framework, the procedure for assigning 
the recessive accent is as follows: 

1. start from the right-edge of the word; 

2. build as many moraic trochees (- or ~~) from right to left as possible, exclud- 
ing the final consonant of the word; 

3. if single light syllable is “trapped” between two heavy syllables or left over 
at the left edge of the word, it goes unfooted; 

4. assign the recessive accent immediately to the left of the rightmost foot. 


For instance, in the recessively accented verbal form é6vvàpie0o, “we were able", 
from the right-edge of the word, we can form two moraic trochees, each consist- 
ing of two light syllables: (ue.6a) and (6v.va). The remaining syllable £ is left un- 
footed. The accent is then assigned immediately to the left of the rightmost foot 
(ue8a), thus landing on the second syllable of the foot (6vva): &6vvápg0o.7 
Moraic trochees also play a role also in some processes of nominal deriva- 
tion.”* For instance, Greek neuter nouns in -pa(t)- have the option of picking ei- 
ther a full-grade root or a zero-grade root as their base. So, for the verb yéw 
“pour”, we have the form yeüpa “that which is poured or flows" (Iliad+), formed 
on the full grade of the root, next to úpa “id.” (Aristotle), formed on the zero 
grade of the root. While the second pattern is, from the chronological point of 
view, an innovation, its emergence can be explained through considerations of 
foot parsing: specifically ybpa can be neatly parsed into a moraic trochee 


24 See generally Hayes 1995, Hammond 2011, Hyman 2006, Hyman 2009. 

25 For an introduction to metrical feet and their designations, see Hayes 1995. For an in-depth 
discussion of ancient Greek foot structure (and the data used to establish it), see Devine/Stevens 
1994, 102-117, and, from a theoretical perspective, Golston 1990. Devine/Stevens 1994 is also the 
most thorough treatment of ancient Greek prosody to date. 

26 See Sauzet 1989, Golston 1990. 

27 Golston 1990, Gunkel 2010, Sandell 2015, 166-170. However, alternative analyses of the as- 
signment of the recessive accent without reference to foot structure, such as Itó/Mester 2017, 
have also been proposed. 

28 Gunkel 2010, chapter 1, Gunkel 2011. 
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(X9.10), while yeðpa results in one unparsed syllable: (y£0).po. The first form is 
thus phonologically preferable to the second. Gunkel analyses several innovative 
-pa(1)- formations that reflect this preference. In short, metrical considerations 
(in this case, the preference for words that are easy to foot in moraic trochees) 
can impact word-formation patterns. 

But the role of metricality in Ancient Greek does not end here: Golston and 

Riad have argued that moraic trochees can be used to describe all of Greek lyric 
meters, and that Greek lyric meters reflect and exploit the natural phonological 
preferences of the language (in that phonological constraints that are violated in 
lyric meter are low-ranking in Greek phonology overall). In other words, poetic 
meter in Greek appears to be a special configuration of phonological meter. 
Whether one agrees with this specific analysis of lyric meters or not, this overall 
principle is not a new idea. 
Sapir (himself a linguist and a poet) had put this rather poetically in his Lan- 
guage: "[verse] is merely the language itself, running in its natural groves.”° 
Within Greek philology, a similar thread had been picked up by Nagy, in describ- 
ing the origin of the hexameter as it relates to formularity (and arguing that for- 
mularity came first): 


at first [...], traditional phraseology simply contains built-in rhythms. Later, the factor of tra- 
dition leads to the preference of phrases with some rhythms over phrases with other 
rhythms. Still later, the preferred rhythms have their own dynamics and become regulators 
of any incoming phraseology (Nagy 1974, 145). 


The most recent incarnation of such a theory of the origin the Homeric hexa- 
meter is to be found in Bakker," who also argued that the regularization of 
meter was a process which continued (and was amplified by) the textualization 
of our poems: 


29 See Golston/Riad 2005. Talking about constraints and ranking thereof reflects the framework 
of Optimality Theory (Prince/Smolensky 1993), within which Golston and Riad operate. 

30 Sapir 1921, chapter XI. 

31 Of course, the origin of the Greek hexameter has been greatly debated. A rich recent discus- 
sion within the framework of generative metrics is Kiparsky 2018. For a brief review of earlier 
theories (proposed by classical philologists or Indo-Europeanists) see Hackstein 2010, 413- 
414, with references. Note that the specific historical question as to how a particular verse 
form arose (whether, for instance, the components for the hexameter were inherited from PIE 
prehistory and how far back we can go in our reconstructions) is different from the more general 
question posed here (addressed by Nagy and Bakker above), which is how poetic meters in gen- 
eral emerge from speech, serving which goals, and under which conditions. 
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Meter is not something superimposed on language, a form that exists independently of it; 
meter emerges from language as part of the process by which special speech emerges from 
speech. (Bakker 1997, 146). 


While drawing a line connecting ordinary speech and special speech can be in- 
tuitively satisfying, the question of how exactly this process is supposed to un- 
fold has not, so far, been given a precise answer. What are the intermediate steps 
leading from the unplanned, clumsy, variable intonation units of natural 
speech? to the tightly regulated structures of poetry? And why does this happen? 
How does this technology serve the poets and their audience? Diachronic studies 
of existing meters have shown how prosodic regulations can become stricter over 
time, and how syntactic preferences can turn into metrical preferences,” but no 
study so far has observed the crystallization of regular speech into metrical units 
as it unfolds. 

A few hints as to how poetic meter (or a rough version thereof) might arise 
from speech come from a markedly non-poetic context: the speech of sportscas- 
ters, i.e., professionals (one might say oral performers) trained in the art of de- 
scribing events quickly as they unfold. These and other smooth talkers have been 
extensively studied by Koenraad Kuiper in his eponymous 1996 book, which 
brought to light the extent to which such extraordinary feats of fluency are sus- 
tained by an increased reliance on formulaic speech. 

But formularity is not all that happens: Kuiper observed that there are clear 
audible correlates to formulaic behaviors while performing a cognitively-de- 
manding task. Specifically, various prosodic aspects of the speech (which we 
shall see below) become regularized. These regularizing effects appear more 
clearly and reliably the harder the cognitive task at hand — and therefore the 
higher the need to relieve the speaker's working memory of unnecessary choices. 
When comparing play-by-play commentary of a slow-moving sport, like cricket, 
to play-by-play commentary of a fast-moving sport, like horse-racing, the differ- 
ences are stark. 

Among cricket commentators (a famously slow-moving sport), Kuiper was able 
to detect formulaic behaviors in the form of discourse structure rules as well as the 
reliance on some formulas, but while the speech was fluent, it still contained 
pauses, had an uneven articulation rate, and followed a variety of natural intona- 
tional patterns — i.e., it sounded like normal speech. Horse racing commentators 


32 For an introduction to the properties of unplanned, natural speech (and that they arguably 
reflect the workings of human consciousness), see Chafe 1994. Chafe's work served as the basis 
for Bakker's study of speech-like properties in Homer (Bakker 1997). 

33 Studies in this direction include Frankel 1926, Frankel 1955 and Cantilena 1995. 
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present a very different picture:?* as soon the race calling portion of their comment 
starts, they follow strict discourse structure rules and rely almost exclusively on for- 
mulas; they display abnormal levels of fluency, with no hesitations and shorter 
pauses, and an even articulation rate. Moreover, their intonation becomes droned 
or chanted (i.e., articulated in a monotone, as opposed to the varied intonational 
patterns of natural speech). Their speech, in other words, is a lot more ‘metrical’ 
(i.e., prosodically regulated) than that of cricket commentators. If we imagine hav- 
ing a dial that can increase or decrease cognitive load during speech, then prosodic 
regulation (‘meter’) is something that seems to naturally start to appear when the 
dial is all the way up (and perhaps when other circumstances, like extensive train- 
ing in the task at hand, are in place). 

But how, one might ask, is the speech of horserace commentators akin to po- 
etic meter? We can observe at least four types of similarities. 

1. Length: the even articulation rate, as well as the regularization of the 
length of intonation units,” can be seen as analogous to the creation of metrical 
cola or lines of regular length. In English, which is a stress-timed language,** this 
regularization will likely result in restrictions on the number of main word-stress- 
es within an intonation unit. This can be seen in Kuiper's data, where we observe 
multi-line stretches showing the same (or almost the same) number of main 
word-stresses per unit:? 


34 Kuiper 1996, 10 - 21. 

35 While this effect is not remarked upon by Kuiper, it is observable in the transcript he pro- 
vides (Kuiper 1996, 11-15). While not all intonation units in the race-calling portion of the com- 
mentary are of identical duration, there are several stretches in which consecutive intonation 
units form ‘blocks’ of relatively homogenous length. Note that, since Kuiper does not provide 
time measures for his transcript, the relative length of intonation units here has to be inferred 
based on general facts of English prosody (and the crucial piece of information, provided by 
Kuiper, that articulation rate is even). 

36 In stress-timed languages, stressed syllables (which may in themselves be of different 
length) are produced at approximately regular intervals, and unstressed syllables adapt to fit 
in between those intervals (see Nespor/Shukla/Mehler 2011 on the typology on prosodic timing). 
In these languages, counting main word stresses is then a good way to estimate the length of an 
utterance (for a more precise measurement, the length of each stressed syllable should also be 
taken into account). 

37 The text is from Kuiper 1996, 12. I have added solid underlining to signal words carrying a 
main stress; broken underlining indicates that the stress status of the word is uncertain. The 
number in parentheses represents the number of main stresses in each intonation unit. Since 
a recording of Kuiper’s data is not available, I relied on the judgement of a native speaker of 
North American English to reconstruct the likely placement of stresses in each line. 
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and El-Red the leader by two lengths (4) 
from Speedy Cheval and Race Ruler (4 or 5) 
On the rails to Twilight Time (A4) 

Belvedere is going up three wide (4) 

Florlis Fella in the center. (3) 

False Image attacking around three wide. (5) 
In between them is Little River (4) 

Lone Eagle is up three wide (4) 


A cursory examination of Kuiper's transcript suggests that several areas have un- 
dergone this type of regularization, and that this regularization precisely does 
not happen in the non-race-calling portions of the commentary (i.e., the intro- 
duction, before the horses go off, and the end, after the winner is announced). 
2. Rhythm: a closer look at Kuiper's data reveals that not just word stresses are 
being regularized, but that several lines display recurring rhythmic patterns. Per- 
haps the most frequent of these patterns is a line consisting of four prosodic 
words, each with a main stress, and each corresponding to at least one bimoraic 
foot (i.e., either a heavy syllable or two lights), and in which the odd-numbered 
stresses appear to be the stronger ones, yielding a trochaic rhythm:?? 


/ \ / E 
and El-Red the leader by two lengths (V) 
(?) / \ / \ 
from Speedy Cheval and Race Ruler (V) 
/ \ / \ 
On the rails to Twilight Time (V) 


/ \ / \ 
Belvedere is going up three wide (V) 


/ \ / 

Florlis Fella inthe center. 

\ / \ / \ 
False Image attacking around three wide. 
/ \ / \ 

In between them is Little River (V) 

/ \ / \ 


Lone Eagle is up three wide (V) 


Note that the lines ‘breaking’ the pattern in the middle seem to constitute a 
kind of enjambement — in that taking the first word of the second line (“False”) 


38 In the text below, above each line, a */" is used to mark strong word main-word stresses (ex- 
perienced as beats) and a “\” to mark weak main-word stresses (experienced as offbeats). Lines 
conforming to the trochaic pattern just described are marked with a checkmark. 
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and attaching it to the end of the first line would yield a regular pattern for both 
lines. And while the pattern just described does not hold true for all the lines of 
the commentary, a cursory examination of the transcript indicates that more reg- 
ularities of this type could be found in the data. 

What is interesting here for our purposes, is that by combining prosodic reg- 
ulations affecting length and rhythm, we obtain something that resembles an 
English meter, which typically specifies (a) how many stressed syllables (ictic 
syllables) there should be within a line and (b) which type of metrical feet 
(e.g. iambs vs. trochees) should be employed to build the line (e.g. an iambic 
pentameter builds lines out of five iambic feet, allowing for five ictic syllables).* 
Our pattern here, while certainly not as regulated (in that it does not specify rules 
for unstressed words or syllables), nonetheless specifies (a) how many stressed 
words there should be within a line and (b) that these stressed words should be 
arranged in a trochaic rhythm (effectively forming two trochees). 

3. Intonation: the adoption of a droned or chanted intonation, with fewer 
variation in pitch in comparison to natural speech, is something we know 
from our modern experience of poetry (though we normally do not consider it 
to be part of the meter itself). Fabb reports: 


In the recorded performances of English poetry that I have examined, the intonation con- 
tour is often more limited in pitch range and variation, a type of what Ladd 1978 calls styl- 
ized intonation [...] Byers (1979, 371) similarly notes that poetry is generally spoken at a 
lower pitch and with a narrower pitch range than conversation or prose, and with relatively 
little variation from line to line. (Fabb 2015, 44- 45) 


As far as sportscasters are concerned, this type of intonation has been described 
in a privative way (i.e., in that it shows less range than natural speech). But 
there might be some further regularization happening, which Kuiper describes 
only cursorily. In natural speech, each phonological phrase is assigned a specific 
intonational pattern (or tune), which usually conveys a specific meaning.^ It ap- 


39 For a generative analysis of some metrical structures of English, see Hayes 1989, 221- 244. 
40 Kuiper also reports that, in race-calling, there is a tendency for the absolute pitch to increase 
stepwise as horses near the end of the race, likely as a way to convey urgency and emphasis 
(Kuiper 1996, 19): "the intonational note usually rises in semitones to a high point at the finish- 
ing post and then gradually comes down as the commentator moves thought the last cycle." 
41 In the terminology of Hayes 2009, a tune is the specific pitch pattern with which words in a 
given phrase or utterance are said; in intonation languages like English, tunes “convey abstract 
meanings of their own, usually related to the information structure of the utterance" (Hayes 
2009, 292). Examples of English tunes are, for instance, the Declarative tune (used in answering 
an information-seeking question like *Where do you live?"), and the Emphatic question tune 
(used for asking a question like "Where do you live?"). Each tune is composed by a sequence 
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pears that some of Kuiper's commentators have developed specific tunes that 
they use to mark particular moments in their performance (i.e. with meanings 
that are specialized for the task at hand): 


Commentators also have intonational ornaments of various kinds. For example, Reon Mur- 
tha uses a fall tune, that is, a slight drop in pitch on the last stressed syllable of formulae 
which are in turn at the end of particular sections of the discourse, for instance, the com- 
pletion of a cycle. (Kuiper 1996, 21) 


Going back to poetry, it might be the case that poets reading their poetry out 
loud using the same intonational contour (i.e. tune) for each line might simply 
have gone further in this process of prosodic regularization (i.e. they are relying 
on a stereotyped ‘poetry’ tune). 

One should note that the specific prosodic features of a given language will 
likely determine what type of prosodic regularization takes place. The regulariza- 
tion of word stresses makes sense for a language like English, which is a stress- 
timed, stress-accent language. Ancient Greek is a mora-timed language, in which 
the primary acoustic correlate of accent (or stress) is high pitch:^? the prediction 
here is that the regularization would affect in primis moras (which it does), 
though pitch (i.e., word accent) might also be involved. As far as the Homeric 
hexameter is concerned, Danek and Hagel report (summarizing Hagel 1994): 


There is statistical proof that end-accented words are avoided at caesura, but favored at 
metrical bridges. The melody of the ’typical’ hexameter fell at the middle caesura as well 
as at the end of the verse. The ‘typical’ melodic contour consisted of a double, sometimes 
triple rise and fall. (Danek/Hagel 2002) 


Following this line of reasoning, the Homeric hexameter, too, had a stylized in- 
tonation contour or tune (or perhaps a few such tunes). While intonational fea- 
tures are not usually part of how we describe Greek meters, the case can be made 
that standardized tunes also belonged to the poet’s metrical grammar. 


of tones: for instance, the Declarative tune is composed by the sequence MID - HIGH* - LOW, 
while the Emphatic question tune goes MID - LOW* — HIGH. Each tone within a tune has to be 
anchored to specific syllables within the phonological phrase; tones marked with a star (starred 
tones) need to be anchored to the main word-stress of a phrase or utterance. 

42 For this reason, ancient Greek is often described as a “pitch accent" language (e.g., Probert 
2003, 3, Gunkel 2014, 7), but the appropriateness of this designation in general (see Hyman 
2009) and in the case of ancient Greek in particular (see Sandell 2019), has been questioned. 
For ancient Greek prosody, see again Devine/Stevens 1994. 
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4. Pauses: finally, the elimination or shortening of natural pauses (and elim- 
ination of hesitations) can also be seen as similar to poetry, where normal units 
of speech production (e.g. syntactic or intonational phrases) become subordi- 
nate to the non-linguistic unit that is the poetic line. In other words, the 
pace and rhythm of delivery is no longer dictated by fluctuating processing con- 
cerns, but a pre-established pattern takes over. 

Of course, these phenomena of prosodic regularization are only incipient in 
Kuiper's data. Nevertheless, we can observe their emergence, coupled with an in- 
creased reliance on formularity, as an adaptive response to the high cognitive 
strain. In situations where the working memory could become overwhelmed, for- 
mularity and meter-like qualities help speakers sustain their language produc- 
tion by artificially narrowing down their choices. Once these two ‘emergency’ 
technologies are put into place (and both naturally require training in order to 
be mastered), speakers can achieve an abnormal level of fluency. At least for 
an oral poet, then, meter is not a straitjacket to fight against: it is a powerful 
technology (one might conceive of it as extra gear), which streamlines language 
production and maximizes cognitive resources. ^ 


4 Kunstsprache 


We are all familiar with the phenomenon of ancient Greek Kunstsprachen,^ i.e., 
as summarized by Morpurgo-Davies (numbering and emphasis mine):^é 


(1) an interesting pattern of dialect or language switching tied to the view that some linguis- 
tic forms are more suitable than others for certain linguistic genres. Epic verse is written in 
some form of Ionic. Attic tragedy is written in Attic except for the choruses which are in a 
modified form of Doric. Lyric poetry can be in Aeolic; literary prose cannot. 

(2) In a number of instances the choice of dialect is independent of the origin of the author; 
Pindar was from Thebes but did not write in Boeotian. Hesiod was also from Boeotia but 
composed in epic language, i.e. in a composite form of Ionic. We have Ionic prose, Doric 
prose and Attic prose, but, for instance, the Hippocratic corpus is written in Ionic, though 
Hippocrates himself was from Cos, a Doric place. 

(3) The literary dialects are no perfect match for the epigraphical dialects: the Doric of Attic 
choruses is far less Doric than that of, e.g., Peloponnesian inscriptions. 


43 See Fabb 2015, chapter 3. 

44 The view of meter as something directly related to cognition (and to the limitations of work- 
ing memory specifically) has been recently championed by Fabb 2015, chapter 7. For more in this 
direction, see Bozzone 2021. 

45 See Cassio 2016 for individual treatments. 

46 See Morpurgo-Davies 2002, 157. 
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Of all Kunstsprachen, the language of Homer is perhaps the most complex and 
most debated." Complex, since most (though not all) scholars recognize at 
least four dialectal components in our poems, namely: 
1. a Mycenaean component (once called Achaean); 
2. an Aeolic component; 
3. an Ionic component; 
4. an Attic component. 
Debated, because there are important open questions about each of these layers 
or components. A necessarily insufficient list will include the following: whether 
the Mycenaean component is the oldest, or yet older elements can be detected, 
whether the Aeolic component was there at all, whether the Ionic component 
represents East or West Ionic, and finally, whether the Attic component is just 
a matter of written tradition, or whether it also played a role in the final stretches 
of oral transmission and performance. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the thorough mixing of diachronic 
and diatopic variants in Homer. In the following lines, two different variants 
of the same features occur within the same verse: ^? 


1. Tu8&t6n pnt’ dp pe par’ olives pte xt veiker (Il. 10, 249) 

“son of Tydeus, you should not praise me so much, nor blame me” 
2. Saivuvtai te nap’ dunt KaOnpevot EvOa nep peïs. (Od. 7, 203) 

“they dine among us, sitting alongside us” 
3. Toiov yàp KAEog EOOAOV ånwAeoav fivióyoro (Il. 23, 280) 

“of such a charioteer the great fame they have lost” 


In 1., the poet combines two diachronic variants: the (conservative) uncontracted 
allomorph of the 2™ sg. pres. imp. ending —ee with its (later) contracted counter- 
part —et. In 2., we have two diatopic variants: the Aeolic and Ionic forms respec- 
tively of the 1* person plural personal pronoun. 3. represents a possible case of 
combined diachronic and diatopic variation: while the variant —oto for the gen- 
itive singular of the thematic declension is etymologically older than the con- 


47 For a recent overview of Homeric diction and its linguistic features, see Passa 2016. Phase 
theory, i.e., the idea that the epic diction acquired its heterogenous features (linguistic, but in 
some versions also mythological) through the movement of the tradition from one geographical 
center to another (likely over several centuries) originates with Ritschl 1838. Many reformula- 
tions followed, importantly Parry 1932, who adapted phase theory to an oral conception of 
Homer. Again, see Passa 2016 for more references. 

48 See Hackstein 2010, 407-408. 
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tracted -ov common in Attic, it also taken as a distinctly continental Aeolic fea- 
ture by some.^? 

All of the questions above concerning the different components of the epic 
diction are intertwined with the Homerica quaestio itself: in Homer's odd dialect, 
scholars have seen an opportunity to garner information about (depending on 
one's predilections) either the poet himself or the poetic tradition to which he 
belongs. In this direction, the coexistence of these different components in 
Homer's text has been explained by (a) the poet's biography”? (b) the history 
of the tradition?! or (c) a combination of both.” 

What is particularly interesting for us is that, in all modern accounts of 
Homer's Kunstsprache (and its origins), meter has played a key role. While the 
archaic, dialectal, or artificial features themselves might betray something 
about the history of the poet or the poetic tradition, their presence in the 
poems is purely instrumental: they help satisfy the stringent metrical require- 
ments of the hexameter. The preference of the poets, is assumed, would be to 
use their native idiom as much as possible when composing (and thus precisely 
not to rely on an artificial, mixed idiom). So for instance Parry, discussing what 
happens when poets “borrow” from a linguistically foreign poetic tradition: 


they [the poets] make the foreign poetry fit their spoken language in so far as they can do so 
without any great loss. The new poems thus take on straightaway a local color (Parry 1971, 
337-338) 


It is only when using the local idioms is impossible that poets default to the for- 
eign (or archaic, or artificial) option. So for instance Nagy's current theory of the 
Aeolic default, which assumes (as most scholars do) that the poets responsible 
for our epic tradition were speakers of Ionic, who inherited (or were deeply influ- 


49 See Haug 2002, 106, 146, 160. 

50 This vein of explanation begin already in antiquity with the many Lives of Homer. An exten- 
sive review of the ancient evidence on Homer's life and whereabouts (including early mentions 
of Homer's name, direct and indirect literary citations, and the biographic tradition) is available 
in Latacz 2011. A recent attempt to contextualize the contradictory ancient accounts has been 
made by Nagy 2009/2010 (summarized in Nagy 2011), who sees them as reflecting the gradual 
Athenian appropriation of Homer, and preserving the memory of an even earlier power struggle 
between the Ionian and Aeolian dodecapoleis. 

51 This is phase theory, as introduced above. 

52 This, for instance, is Wachter 2007, who speaks of an Ionic Homer, native of Smyrna, who 
single-handedly imports the Aeolic tradition of epic, translating it into his native dialect, 
while leaving in some Aeolic features that would have been easily understood by the audience 
in his native city (which was exposed to Aeolic influences). 
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enced by) an Aeolic epic tradition,? and who only defaulted to Aeolic forms in 
their compositions when no other alternative was available: 


In Homeric diction, if an Ionic form is available to fit into a metrical position that is already 
occupied by an Aeolic form, then the Aeolic form is replaced by the corresponding Ionic 
form, but the Aeolic form is preserved wherever no metrically equivalent Ionic form is avail- 
able. Homeric diction defaults to Aeolic forms when it has no metrically equivalent forms in 
Ionic (Nagy 2011, 144). 


Nevertheless, these complex questions may be, in a sense, premature. While 
many scholars have focused on dissecting ancient Greek Kunstsprachen, very 
few have asked whether there are any contemporary parallels to these odd lin- 
guistic objects.” Are these artificial languages exclusive creations of the ancient 
Greek literary landscape? Are they common to oral traditions in general? Are 
they a purely literary phenomenon? If modern Kunstsprachen could be found, 
we could study their historical development and their sociolinguistic context 
with much a much greater depth and breadth of detail than the ancient record 
allows. We could get a better idea of how these Kunstsprachen relate to the spo- 
ken dialects of the poets who use them, and we could see whether meter (or 
other similar formal requirements) is the only factor at play in their adoption. 
In the end, this data would help us return to the Homerica quaestio with 
much sharper tools. But where should we go to look for modern Kunstsprachen? 
As it turns out, really not so far. Modern Kunstsprachen are literally all around 
us, just not in places we previously thought to look. 


53 The idea of an Aeolic phase has come under close scrutiny in recent years. In the first place, 
several scholars have criticized the idea of Aeolic as a unitary dialect group, both on linguistic 
and archeological grounds (see Parker 2008 and Rose 2008). Even before then, scholars have 
argued that what counts as Aeolic in Homer should simply be interpreted either as ‘archaic’ 
(the classic treatment in this sense is Strunk 1957), or as trivial parallel innovations in the lan- 
guage of epic. The most recent attempt to advocate for the legitimacy of the Aeolian traits in 
Homer is Nagy 2011, which contains a discussion of all of the features just mentioned. For an 
opposite view, see Miller 2014, chapter 25. 

54 A contribution in this direction is Hackstein 2002, chapter 3, who investigated parallels to 
Homer's mixed dialect in literary prose, particularly with reference to the coexistence (and in- 
termixing) of diachronic variants. As it turns out, this type of variability is well-documented 
in the history of many Indo-European languages, from standard German (whether in Martin Lu- 
ther or in Standard Modern High German), to 18"-century Russian, to Tocharian. 
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4a Adele and the Brit Pop Pronunciation 


In February 2012, when the British singer Adele won six Grammy Awards, The 
Telegraph published an article titled “Grammy Awards: Americans baffled by 
Adele's accent" (The Telegraph, 2-13-2012). The reason for this bafflement 
was clear: Adele was born and raised in Tottenham, England, and is a native 
speaker of Cockney English, as one can easily notice in interviews, as well in 
as award acceptance speeches. However, notable Cockney features are complete- 
ly absent from her singing: 


1. Cockney has intervocalic /t/ > [?], but Adele has [r] in her singing, as in better. 

2. Cockney is non-rhotic (meaning /r/^ segments in syllable codas are drop- 
ped), but Adele's singing is largely r-ful, as in power. 

3. Cockney has me for the possessive first person pronoun my, but in her sing- 
ing Adele uses my exclusively, often with ay-ungliding and compensatory 
lengthening [ma:], which is not a feature of Cockney English.^$ 


Moreover, Adele shows the same type of dialect mixing that we have just ob- 
served for Homer in the three examples above: 


But it don't matter, it clearly doesn't tear you apart anymore (Hello, 25, 2015). 


Here, in the same line, we see a non-standard English morphological variant, it 
don't, immediately followed by the standard variant it [...] doesn't. What is pecu- 
liar here is that the non-standard variant does not seem to come from Adele's 
own spoken dialect, but rather (as we shall see), from much further afield. 
Why does this happen? 

As it turns out, Adele is not alone in this type of linguistic shift. She is ac- 
tually part of a long tradition of British singers which seem to almost completely 
lose their native accent during performance. This phenomenon was first studied 
in a classic contribution by Trudgill,” who coined the term “Brit Pop pronunci- 
ation" to capture this behavior in popular music the 1960s and 1970s. Some of 
the most notable features of this pronunciation are as follows: 


55 Here and below, I conventionally use the symbol [r] for the English post-alveolar approxim- 
ant. The standard IPA symbol for this sound would be [1] (in IPA, [r] represents an alveolar trill 
instead). 

56 See Mott 2012. 

57 See Trudgill 1983. 
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Intervocalic /t/ pronounced as [r]; /t/ ^ [r], as in better 
/a:/ pronounced as [æl]; /a:/ > [æ], as in dance 
Retention of coda /r/, as in power 

“ay-ungliding”, as in my [ma:] 


PWNrPr 


In fact, these changes are not limited to pronunciation (phonology) alone, but 
they spread to grammatical and lexical choices. For instance, Brit-Pop singers 
tend to avoid lexical items that are stereotypically British, like mate and fancy, 
and tend to opt for the more neutral friend and like. Of these and the features 
above, Trudgill observed: 


No single British variety has all these features, and the vast majority of singers who use 
these forms do not do so when speaking. There can be no doubt that the singers are mod- 
ifying their linguistic behavior for the purposes of singing (Trudgill 1983, 252). 


But why would this singers feel the need to carry out such modification? It seems 
like the main goal of the Brit-Pop pronunciation was for British singers to sound 
more ‘American’ in their performances. Since most of the popular music up to 
the 1960s and 1970s was produced in the US, British singers who wished to insert 
themselves in that tradition were modifying their dialect to conform to what they 
perceived was the standard dialect of the genre. They were trying, in other words, 
to ‘pass themselves off’ as legitimate members of that performance tradition. 

To an extent, their linguistic modification was successful: while the features 
listed above are largely extraneous to British dialects, they are indeed present in 
different varieties of the English spoken in North America. Adele’s American 
fans would have readily accepted her as a speaker of US English, and were sur- 
prised to find out that she was not. 

What is fascinating, however, is that no single, clearly identifiable, American 
dialect actually encompasses all of the features above. While (a) is a systematic 
trait in North America, (d) is typical of dialects spoken in the South US, which 
however normally (and at least still in the 1960s and 1070s) did not preserve 
coda /r/ as in (c). Similarly, (b) represents a common trait in North America, 
but the vowel /æ/ is subject to diphthongization to [eo] prenasally in many 
areas of the US and Canada (e.g., somewhat simplifying, New Jersey, Florida, 
Canada, New England). In southern dialects, the same sequence is often realized 
with the triphthong [aja]. So, while a speaker of Boston English would say 
[dedns] (while dropping coda /r/, much like speakers of British English or 
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from the South of the US), a speaker from the South could say [daejóns].?? British 
singers, in other words, were adopting an odd, artificial mix of dialectal features 
for the purposes of singing. 

If this sounds familiar, it is because it is indeed very similar to what we have 
seen at the beginning of section 4 above concerning ancient Greek Kunstsprachen: 


1. some musical genres are associated with a specific dialect (e.g., it would be 
markedly odd to perform a country music song in a British accent, etc.); 

2. singers operating within each genre will use the appropriate dialect regard- 
less of their dialect of origin; 

3. this special performance dialect will not be exactly identical to any existing 
local dialect, but it will show mixed features and a general dialectal ‘coloring’. 


We might ask why this phenomenon is apparently so common, and how we 
might explain it. Following Trudgill, we can seek some answers in the realm 
of sociolinguistics. First, this is not simply linguistic accommodation, whereby 
the speaker (consciously or unconsciously) tries to match the linguistic features 
of his audience. After all, British singers use these features regardless of whether 
they are performing for a domestic or international audience. As Trudgill sug- 
gests, a more appropriate model is Le Page's theory of linguistic behavior, orig- 
inally developed to describe individual linguistic choices in multilingual com- 
munities and the creation of Creoles:9? 


The individual creates for himself [/herself] the patterns of his [/her] linguistic behavior so 
as to resemble those of the groups with which from time to time he [/she] wishes to be iden- 
tified or so as to be unlike those from whom he [/she] wishes to be distinguished. (Le Page/ 
Tabouret-Keller 1985, 181). 


In other words, the singers are not trying to adopt the language of their audience, 
rather, they are trying to adopt the language typical of the performance tradition 
in which they want to fit. For Adele, this would be the performance dialect of 
rhythm and blues, which uses features of the English spoken in the South of 
the US - this, for instance, is where the non-standard agreement in the verse 


58 For a systematic treatment of the regional features of North American English, see Labov/ 
Ash/Boberg 2006. 

59 See Giles/Smith 1979. 

60 See Le Page 1978, Le Page/Tabouret-Keller 1985. 
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above comes from. This linguistic shift has then to do with self-presentation,™ 
and it can be impacted as well by the topic of discourse and other situational 
considerations.” 

What is even more fascinating, is that in some cases the motivation to iden- 
tify with a specific group or tradition seems to override the need of being under- 
stood: this is true of genres, like opera, where singers perform in a language 
which is often not controlled by most of their audience, as well as in the extreme 
cases of songs performed entirely in Gibberish. 

But if the goal of these singers is to adopt the dialect of another existing 
group of performers within their genre, why does their shift result in a mixed “ar- 
tificial" dialect, and not simply in consistent adherence to the linguistic rules of 
the model group? When it comes to adult speakers trying to imitate another lin- 
guistic variety (just like adult speakers trying to learn a second language), the 
results are never perfect. As Trudgill remarked, “the end-product of this language 
modification [...] is by no means entirely successful."^* Many variables are at play 
here, but in practice many factors (riders) limit the capacity of speakers to per- 
fectly approximate another linguistic variety: 


1. the extent to which they are able to identify their model group; 

2. the extent to which they have access to their model group and sufficient an- 
alytical ability to work out the rules of their behavior; 

3. the ability to modify one's behavior; 

4. (perhaps most importantly) the strength of one's motivation towards one 
model and towards maintaining one's linguistic identity. 


61 For an introduction to the concept of style (i.e., how speakers employ language variation to 
express social meanings) see Coupland 2007. 

62 For instance, Simpson 1999, 353 analyzes the unusual density of specifically New-York Eng- 
lish features in the song Money for Nothing by the British band Dire Straits, who otherwise do not 
use conspicuously New-York English features in their repertoire. Here the topic of the song itself 
is the reason for the linguistic shift: the singer is voicing a character heard speaking at a New 
York bar, and he is thus picking up some of his most notable dialectal features (in this case, 
they happen to be largely lexical). In Greek poetry (especially monodic lyric), we can think of 
several situations where the poet is effectively lending his voice to a character, and thus poten- 
tially facing a similar motivation for a linguistic shift. 

63 An example is the Gibberish English song Prisencolinensinainciusol by the Italian singer 
Adriano Celentano. 

64 See Trudgill 1983, 254. 

65 See La Page 1978. 
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These riders give rise to the linguistic variation (or dialect mixing) discussed 
above. As for 1. and 2., British singers only had partial access to their model 
group (defined vaguely as “American singers"), and ended up not identifying 
it clearly: as a result, they selected features from different dialectal groups within 
North America.® Moreover, singers are not always consistent in their linguistic 
choices, either because they are unable to always make the necessary changes 
in their behavior 3., or because they do not always feel equally motivated to 
make those changes 4. 

What seems to play no role, at least in contemporary music, in driving the 
singers' choice of dialect, is what has been hailed as Homer's main motivation 
for keeping extraneous dialectal material in his performance language: namely, 
meter. These singers decide to adopt 'foreign' linguistic features in order to con- 
vey a sociolinguistic message, not out of metrical necessity. And while some con- 
temporary genres have rhyme, and singers can be shown to use dialectal variants 
opportunistically when it comes to satisfying the rhyme scheme,” purely formal 
considerations of this sort seem to be neither necessary nor sufficient to explain 
the existence of these mixed performance languages. It seems that Tolkien was 
then close to the mark when he observed, about the Kunstsprache of Beowulf: 


This sort of thing - the building up of a poetic language out of words and forms archaic and 
dialectal or used in special senses — may be regretted or disliked. There is nonetheless a 
case for it: the development of a form of language familiar in meaning and yet free from 
trivial associations, and filled with the memory of good and evil, is an achievement, and 
its possessors are richer than those who have no such tradition. (Tolkien 2006, 55) 


The Brit Pop pronunciation is, of course, just one case of a contemporary 
Kunstsprache. Many more are there to be studied, like the dialect of Hip- 
Hop,® or the so-called Punk Rock Pronunciation, which presents one of the 
best contemporary parallels to phase theory.9? I am convinced that a more exten- 


66 In this direction, most British singers choose to restore coda /r/ in their singing, since the 
trait sounds generally *American" to them, even though coda /r/ is actually dropped in many 
sociolects of the South of the US (just like it is in Britain), and specifically in those dialects as- 
sociated with rhythm and blues and country music. 

67 For instance, the British band the Arctic Monkeys, usually known for the abundance of local 
phonological features (Sheffield English) in their performance dialect, appear to default to the 
received/international pronunciation of the sequence [au], instead of local [a:], for the words 
around and ground, which carry the rhyme, in their song Mardy Bum. See Beal 2009, 11-12. 
68 Hip-Hop, at minimum, combines features of African American Vernacular English and Stan- 
dard American English, though it is particularly receptive to further additions. For an introduc- 
tion to the sociolinguistics of Hip-Hop, see Cutler 2007. 

69 See Bozzone 2021. 
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sive examination of such contemporary Kunstsprachen holds the key to some of 
our most complicated questions about Homer’s language. 

Finally, to return to the main theme of this paper, we should ask: what does 
this technology (i.e. a linguistically mixed Kunstsprache) do? How does it emerge 
from the conditions of oral performance, and how does it support the performers 
and their audiences? Here, the main motivation appears to be sociolinguistic 
(one might say aesthetic) rather than cognitive in nature. Kunstsprachen do 
not help sustain the effort of working memory, but they do serve as a link be- 
tween the performer, the tradition (i.e., previous performers) and the audience. 
They provide an efficient way for performers to signal their artistic roots and af- 
filiations, and they prime the audience to expect a given type of performance 
(they help, in other words, to signal genre). They have, in Foley's terms, 
traditional referentiality, much like formularity and (arguably) meter also do. 


5 The Relationship Between Meter, Formularity, 
and Kunstsprache Revisited 


This paper has argued that meter, formularity, and Kunstsprache should be 
viewed as distinct adaptive technologies that emerge in response to the chal- 
lenges and conditions of oral poetic performance. Of course, this does not 
mean that these three technologies do not interact with each other in fundamen- 
tal ways. As is well known, formulaic sequences are (mostly) made to fit metrical 
cola, and odd linguistic forms (part of the Kunstsprache) seem more likely to be 
employed if they are metrically advantageous. Conversely, following formulaic 
patterns might lead the poet to commit some metrical imperfections (especially 
when combining formulas), and some notable features of Kunstsprache might be 
embedded in old formulas (more so than in new expressions). The goal of this 
paper is not to do justice to these complex interactions, and it is certainly not 
to deny their existence. The point made in this paper is that to simply claim 
that formularity or Kunstsprache only exist to satisfy the meter, or vice versa"? 
is to miss the point of what these technologies actually afford the poets and 
their audiences. 

Meter, formularity, and Kunstsprache, as technologies of orality, serve (at 
least in part), to make a linguistic text more memorable. The adjective *memo- 
rable" here is intended in multiple senses: 


70 Le., any approach that claims the primacy of one formal feature over another, or that tries to 
reduce one feature to the other. 
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1. meter and formularity appear to lighten the load of working memory, as 
they segment a text into chunks that can be easily processed. This advantage 
holds primarily for the poets, but it is arguably important for the audience as 
well, making a performance easier to take in, and thus more pleasant. 

2. Meter, formularity, and Kunstsprache also seem to help recall from long- 
term memory. Note that recall here can work in two ways: as investigated by 
Rubin," additional formal constraints added onto a linguistic text can improve 
the accuracy with which it is remembered (which is always a creative process). 
Thus, if a poet is trying to create or recreate a tale out of traditional components, 
these technologies will help; they will also make the performance more easy to 
remember for the audience; but recall can also mean the power to evoke other 
experiences that are stored in the audience's long-term memory. In this sense, 
these three technologies have the power to make oral texts evocative of previous 
performances: they can index both individual performances and the tradition as 
a whole, thus contributing to a text's referentiality — to its richness of meaning 
and to its aesthetic effect. That these poetic technologies are strictly dependent 
on the workings and limitations of human memory should not surprise us: the 
Muses are daughters of Mnemosyne, after all. 
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Giampiero Scafoglio 
A Cyclic Theme in the Odyssey: The 
Oresteia in Zeus’ Speech (1, 28-43) 


Abstract: This paper focuses on the first mention of the Oresteia-theme (that is 
the murder of Agamemnon by Aegisthus and the revenge by Orestes) in the Odys- 
sey, notably in the speech of Zeus in the council of gods (1, 28 — 43). I try to prove 
that this theme, coming from the epic cycle, is a holdover of the oral tradition, 
and an evidence of the origin and belonging of the Odyssey to this cultural back- 
ground. The structure of the oral tradition and the rhapsodic practice allowed 
and even promoted exchanges and cross-references between different stories. 
Then, the Oresteia-theme is not an example introduced to demonstrate a 
moral issue (as scholars usually interpret it); on the contrary, the moral issue 
is deduced a posteriori from the mythological reference that is a part of, and a 
hint to, the big picture to which the Odyssey belongs. 


Keywords: Odyssey; Oresteia-theme; epic cycle; oral tradition; neo-analysis; oral 
theory. 


1 The Homeric Poems and the Epic Cycle 


Some preliminary clarifications. When I talk about the epic cycle, I mean the oral 
tradition, the whole of mythological tales and songs passed on orally from gen- 
eration to generation by the aeds and rhapsods.' Moreover, when I talk about the 
cyclic poems, I mean the later written texts, the literary works (such as the Cypria 
and Little Iliad) that are now lost and that we know from ancient evidence and 
fragments.? If the epic cycle as oral poetry is earlier than the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, the individual poems arising from the epic cycle came later, from the 7" cen- 
tury onwards. This is why we can say (with an only apparent paradox) that the 
Homeric poems and the epic cycle influenced each other mutually. The Iliad 


1 For an effective definition of oral tradition as a "constellation" or *a loosely related consorti- 
um of flexible narratives", see Foley/Arft 2015. See Foley 1991, 1-59; Nagy 2015a. 

2 For fragments and evidence of the cyclic poems on the Trojan subject, see Bernabé 1987, 36 - 
165; Davies 1988, 27-76; West 2003, 64-171. On the formation of these individual poems see 
West 2015. 

3 See Davies 1989; Davies 2001, 2-5. 

4 See Burgess 2001, 149 — 157 and passim; Scafoglio 2004b; Nagy 2015b. 
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and the Odyssey indeed arose from the same cultural substrate as the cyclic 
poems, which in turn have been influenced by the Homeric poems. 

I cannot leave aside the issue of whether the Iliad and the Odyssey are them- 
selves cyclic poems. Most scholars (from Jasper Griffin to Margalit Finkelberg)> 
answer they aren't, without any doubt. It is true that the Homeric epics have spe- 
cific characteristics that distinguish them from the cyclic poems (as everyone 
knows, from Aristotle onwards). Yet I must confess I have some doubts: maybe 
the insistence on the specificity of the Homeric poems (specificity that cannot 
be denied, of course) risks making us lose the perception of the common 
grounds, what I would call the underlying congeniality of all the archaic 
epics, as well as the sense of the diversity between the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The problem is further complicated by the editorial process carried on over cen- 
turies, from Pisistratus to the Alexandrine grammarians, with the result to fix up 
and regularize the text and structure of the Homeric poems, making them similar 
to each other and different from the cyclic poems. Moreover, our judgment is af- 
fected by the condemnation without appeal expressed by Aristotle on the cyclic 
poems‘ and by our very limited knowledge of them. 

Anyway, the Iliad and the Odyssey incorporate themes and episodes from the 
epic cycle. The crossover between the Homeric poems and other parts of the cul- 
tural tradition is not at all surprising, if we consider the latter as a long story that 
includes many other stories, something like a world history that develops 
through several stages, starting from the birth of the universe. This is exactly 
the image of the epic cycle we find in the Library of the Byzantine patriarch Pho- 
tius, who outlines a summary of the Chrestomathy by Proclus: a source believed 
to be reliable, maybe the most important evidence on the cyclic poems. 


Photius, Bibl. 239, 17-19" 

Siadap Paver 8& Kai nepi TOD Aeyopévou &ntkoÜ KUKAOD, Öç üpyerot HEV Ek tfjg OVPavod Kai 
Tig puPoAoyoupévns piEews, gE ri abTH Kai tpeïç NaiSac £orrovráyeipo Kai Tpeŭç yevv@ot 
KbKhwrac. Stamopevetat È TA ve GAAWS nepi ev toic "EAAnot pruGoAoyobpeva Kai et nov 
Tt Kal npòç iotopiav &&aAntterat. kal mepatodtat ó &rikóc KUKAOS Ek StaPpdpwv nointõv 
OVUTANPOvLEVOS, LEXPL xfi; ånoßáoewç ‘OSvG0EWS Tis Eig TOdKny, &v f| DMO TO naðòç 
TnAeyóvou dyvoobvtos kreiveroi. 


5 The Homeric poems indulge much less in fantastic and horrid elements, according to Griffin 
1977. They are far more Panhellenic than the cyclic poems: Nagy 2010, 3-28. The ‘special status’ 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey within epic tradition can be understood as ‘meta-cyclic’: Finkelberg 
2011; Finkelberg 2015; see also Tsagalis 2011. 

6 Cf. Arist., Poet. 1459a37- b16, with Stroud/Robertson 1996; Scafoglio 2007; Fantuzzi 2015. 

7 Text according to Severyns 1938. Translation is mine. 
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Proclus talks about what is called the epic cycle, which starts from the mythological union 
between Heaven and Mother Earth. This union generated three children with a hundred 
hands each and three Cyclops. Proclus examines the legends of the Greek people about 
the gods and their relationship with the historical truth. The epic cycle, made up by several 
poets, ends with the arrival of Odysseus in Ithaca, where he dies, killed by his son Telego- 
nus, who does not know him. 


In view of the reliability of his source (Proclus' Chrestomathy), we can trust Pho- 
tius’ statement about the comprehensiveness of the epic cycle.? We find a confir- 
mation in the remains of a cyclic theogony (or more than one) that constituted 
the beginning of the endless chain of events leading to the Trojan war and pro- 
ceeding further with the return journeys of the heroes. Actually, not all scholars 
agree on the existence of the cyclic theogony, but there are several clues pointing 
to that direction: Alberto Bernabé collected the evidence on this subject in a 
dedicated section of his edition of the archaic epic fragments, while Malcom Da- 
vies refers to a cyclic titanomachy that in all likelihood was a part of (or a poem 
linked to) a lost theogony.? Livio Sbardella found traces of a cyclic theogony 
within the text of Hesiod's Theogony and put it in relation with rhapsodic com- 
petitions.!? 

Furthermore, the summaries of the cyclic poems outlined by Proclus, which 
we know from a direct tradition and which Albert Severyns has carefully re- 
stored, give an impression of continuity and even close connection between 
the individual poems, as if they were the single images forming the big picture 
of the epic cycle. This is, at least partly, a construction realized by Proclus him- 
self: we know that he removed overlaps and duplications from his summaries of 
the individual poems, in order to make their plots fit with each other." For in- 
stance, he eliminated the tale of the fall of Troy and the subsequent events (in 
particular, the killing of Polyxena and Astyanax) at the end of the Little 
Iliad,” to avoid overlapping with the beginning of the Ilioupersis. Nevertheless, 
he was able to do such an operation, and he was motivated to do it, just because 
of the underlying consistency between the cyclic poems: we might say that Pro- 
clus envisioned and restored the continuity of the epic cycle through targeted in- 
tervention on the individual poems. Therefore, the overview of the single poems 
he outlines is not fully reliable, but for that very reason it is closer to the original 
configuration of the epic cycle, which was a systematic and comprehensive re- 


8 See Holmberg 1998, who speaks of the oral tradition as “one large, universalizing text”. 

9 Bernabé 1987, 8-10 (Theogony), but see also 11-16 (Titanomachy); Davies 1988, 16-20. 

10 Sbardella 2015. See West 1983, 121- 126; D'Alessio 2015. 

11 See Scafoglio 2004a. 

12 Cf. schol. ad Lycophr. Alex. 1268 (360, 4 Scheer) = Ià pukpå, fr. 21 Bernabé (= 20 Davies). 
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view of legends pivoting on the Trojan war, but going far beyond this central 
point. The aeds and rhapsods drew the subjects and contents and, to some ex- 
tent, even the structure and style of their songs from this mythological reper- 
toire.” Each time, they had the opportunity to choose individual episodes ac- 
cording to the convenience and the chronological limits imposed by the 
circumstances. 

We must rely on this background to view not only the cyclic poems, but also 
the Iliad and the Odyssey.“ Relying on it, the relationship between the Homeric 
poems and the cyclic themes appears indeed in the right light, in a perspective of 
fluid communication and interchange reflecting the original consistency and 
continuity of the oral tradition. 

In the light of these considerations, it is not surprising that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are full of references to the epic cycle.” I chose to study a single theme 
connecting the Odyssey with the wider background of the oral tradition: the 
theme that I would call Oresteia, going from the return home of Agamemnon 
and his murder up to the revenge by Orestes.'5 This theme is inserted at the be- 
ginning of the Odyssey and it is strongly present in the Telemachy. I will focus on 
its first appearance, opening the way to many other references that will come 
later, in several parts of the poem. 


2 The Oresteia in Zeus' Speech 


The plot of the Odyssey starts with a council of the gods, just after the proem: it is 
precisely here that the Oresteia-theme makes its appearance, in an inconsistent 
and problematic way that (in my view) has been underestimated and misunder- 
stood by most scholars." The first topic introduced in the debate of the gods, by 


13 For the rhapsodic performance as the original form of circulation of the epic cycle see Bur- 
gess 2004. 

14 See Edwards 1992; Ercolani 2006, 63-81; Foley 2007. 

15 See Ercolani 2006, 113-117 and 123; Kullmann 2015; Finkelberg 2015; Scafoglio 2015. 

16 As de Jong 2001, 12, puts it: “the Oresteia story is an embedded story, which is referred to 
repeatedly in the Odyssey, by different characters, to different addressees, and for different rea- 
sons". Form a moral perspective (usually recognized by scholars), Agamemnon provides some 
parallels with Odysseus, Clytemnestra with Penelope, Orestes with Telemachus, and Aegisthus 
with the suitors. See Olson 1995, 24— 42; Marks 2008, 17-35; Alden 2017, 77-100. 

17 See e.g. S. West 1983, 190: “la vendetta di Oreste é l'ultimo avvenimento importante e natu- 
ralmente costituisce, in cielo come in terra, argomento di conversazione"; so, in the prominent 
position occupied by this theme at the beginning of the Odyssey “non c'é nulla di artificioso o 
macchinoso". 
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the mouth of Zeus, is the murder of Agamemnon by Aegisthus and the revenge 
by Orestes. 


Od. 1, 28-43" 

Toto 8& pb8ov ripe nathp àv6püv te 0eGv ve 
pvricaro yàp KATA Ovpóv åuúpovoç AiyioBoto, 

Tov p' Ayapepvovidns tnAekAutóG Extav’ 'Opéowmg 30 
Tov 6 y érupvnoelc Ene’ ABavatotot peTHvSA* 

“© nóno oiov 1, vu Beovs Ppotol aitiowvtat 

££ THEWV yap qoot kåk Eppevat, oi ô Kai adtot 

Opfow atacBarinow bnèp pópov dAye’ Exovow, 

ws Kai viv Aïyıoðoç bmep pópov AtpEtSao 35 
yñ GAoxov pvnotriv, Tov & Extave voorrjoavro, 

eléwc ainùv ÓAcOpov, énel npó oi einopev r|ueic, 
"Epuetav néjnpavrec, &bokorov ópyeiqpóvtrv, 

priv aùTÒv kretvetv rire piv&ao8at &korriv: 

*ék yop 'Opéotao tists Eooetat Avpel6oo, 40 
ónnóT àv Pron ve Kal ri; ipeipeto aing. 

Ws &po0' "'Eppe(oc, AAN ob qpévag Aiyioðoro 

Tt£(9' &ya8à Ppovewv: vüv & åOpóa návT ónéticgv". 


Among them, the father of gods and men was first to speak, since in his heart he thought of 
blameless Aegisthus, whom far-famed Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, had slain. Thinking of 
him, Zeus spoke among the immortals and said: “See, now, how ready mortals are to 
blame the gods. They say, indeed, that evils come from us, but they cause their own suffer- 
ing, overstepping their bounds through their blind madness, as happened to Aegisthus. He 
took to himself the wedded wife of the son of Atreus and killed him on his return, overstep- 
ping his bounds, even though he knew of the death looming over him, since we had warned 
him, sending Hermes, the keen-sighted Argeiphontes, not to kill the man nor to take his 
wife. ‘The son of Atreus, in fact, shall be avenged by Orestes, when he has grown up 
and wanted to return home'. This is what Hermes told him, but he could not prevail 
upon the heart of Aegisthus, while speaking for his sake; and now he has paid the full 
price of all". 


In the Odyssey, at the very beginning of the plot, in the pivotal scene that sets 
events in motion, attention is initially focused on Aegisthus and the revenge 
of Orestes: this is the first word of Zeus in the debate that will lead to the depar- 
ture of Odysseus from Calypso's island, starting the action of the poem. It seems 
a rather strange beginning. Why does Zeus talk about Aegisthus' crime and its 
consequences at the opening of the council of gods? Actually, an explication 
is provided right after by Athena, who takes the opportunity to introduce a 


18 Text according to Van Thiel 1991. Translation is mine. 
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topic that is close to her heart: the captivity of Odysseus. She tells her father that 
Aegisthus deserved such a wretched death, while Odysseus was affected by un- 
merited suffering, as a prisoner on Calypso's island, far from home and family (1, 
45 — 62). Therefore, the goddess takes advantage of Zeus' reference to Aegisthus' 
crime, in order to plead for her protégé; but this is not enough to explain the rea- 
son of that reference in Zeus' speech, especially at such a key moment. 

Modern scholars point out the analogy, on the one side, between Aegisthus' 
impiety and the behavior of the suitors in Odysseus' house, on the other side, 
between Orestes' revenge and the killing of the suitors by Odysseus on his re- 
turn.” In this outlook, Zeus’ reference to Aegisthus would be a touchstone for 
judging the behavior of the suitors, as well as an anticipation of the revenge 
of Odysseus on his enemies. Thus, the beginning of the poem would announce 
(albeit implicitly) the end of the story, which accordingly would take on a sense 
of consistency and completeness in both narrative structure and moral meaning. 
Aristotle and most Alexandrine scholars would have appreciated this fascinating 
explanation, which (I guess) works very well a posteriori, but does not give ac- 
count for the choice of the Oresteia-theme as a term of comparison for the 
story of the Odyssey. The analogy between the former and the latter is in fact ge- 
neric on the moral side, and it is of limited relevance with regard to the narrative 
structure. 

In my opinion, the right explanation may rather be found in the relationship 
of the Odyssey with the epic cycle, which encompassed the tales of the return 
journeys of the Greek heroes after the conquest of Troy, including the story of 
the murder of Agamemnon by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, and Orestes’ re- 
venge. This story was fixed in writing (at a later time) in a cyclic poem, the Re- 
turns (Nootol), as we learn from Proclus’ summary. 


Procl., Chrest. 301- 30279 
éneita Ayapépvovos v0 Aiyioðov xol KAvroupriorpag åvaipeðévtoç ort ‘Opéotov xat ITuAG- 
60v Tywpia. 


19 S. West 1983, 190: there is “una stretta analogia" between Aegisthus and the suitors, and this 
analogy “contribuisce in modo significativo alla presentazione di questi ultimi" (but she admits: 
“sebbene cid non regga al vaglio della loggica", sic). Marks 2008, 17: the reference to Aegisthus 
and in general to Orestes’ myth issues “a programmatic assertion of the god's own role in the 
Odyssey", in the sense that "just as Orestes, who acts with Zeus' approval, suffers no retribution 
for killing Aegisthus, so Zeus will intervene at the end of the Odyssey to ensure that Odysseus 
will not suffer for killing the suitors”. Alden 2017, 77: the audience “will easily see that if the gods 
were prepared to send Hermes to warn Aegisthus not to follow through on his bad intentions, 
they should be all the more willing to send Hermes to help Odysseus". 

20 Text cited (here and infra) according to Severyns 1963. Translation is mine. 
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Then, after the murder of Agamemnon by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, there is the revenge 
by Orestes and Pylades.” 


In an ideal reconstruction of the big picture of the epic cycle, that we can recog- 
nize in approximate form in the summaries of the cyclic poems outlined by Pro- 
clus, the Odyssey came just after the Returns: petà tabtd otv Oprpov Ovo- 
oeta (Chrest. 306). In this perspective of continuity and complementarity,” the 
borders separating the Oresteia-theme and the story of Odysseus were not so 
clear-cut as it seems today, when the Odyssey is a literary work in its own rights, 
detached from the epic cycle that does not exist anymore. 

I do not mean that the story of Odysseus was the same as that of Agamem- 
non, Aegisthus and Orestes, of course; the former was distinct from the latter, 
just as the latter was distinct from the other stories included in the Returns, 
such as the return journeys of Neoptolemus and Menelaus. But all these tales 
were related to each other, and even interpenetrated, because of several factors: 
- the historical context (the events took place in the same period); 

- the geographical backdrop (all the characters depart from Troy and are 
heading for Greece, sometimes passing through the same places and meet- 
ing each other, as it happens to Neoptolemus and Odysseus himself in 
Thrace);? 

— the social and cultural context (all characters share mindset, habits and cus- 
toms, although the system of values is constantly evolving). 


Furthermore, the structure of the oral tradition and rhapsodic practice allowed 
and even promoted exchanges and cross-references between different stories, 
since the aeds and rhapsods passed easily from one subject to another, to 
meet the requests of their public. We can imagine indeed that a singer could in- 
sert, within his song, a reference to a different subject in order to recall a song he 
performed before, to announce the theme of his next song, or to suggest a pos- 
sible topic to the audience, drawing their attention and arousing their curiosity.” 


21 "The murder and avenging of Agamemnon formed the main heroic subject matter of the nar- 
rative" in the Returns, while “the returns of other heroes were accommodated within this frame", 
according to West 2015, 100. 

22 See the epic cycle as “one large, universalizing text" in Holmberg’s view (Holmberg 1998, 
456). 

23 Cf. Procl., Chrest. 296 — 298. 

24 On rhapsodic performances cf. the evidence given by the Odyssey itself (especially the songs 
of Demodocus in the book VIII) and by Plato, Ion 531a2- 9, Rep. 600d5 - 6, Laws 658d6 — 8; with 
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Taking a step further, I would add that such cross-references are an integral 
part of the formulaic technique, conceived in the broader sense: not limited to 
linguistic segments and stylistic features, but extended to themes and sections 
of content, as proposed by Gregory Nagy.” I agree with him that, “from the 
standpoint of oral poetics, each occurrence of a theme (on the level of content) 
or a formula (on the level of form), in a given composition-in-performance, refers 
not only to its immediate context, but also to all other analogous contexts re- 
membered by the performer or by any member of the audience"? This is even 
truer, I guess, when it comes to themes that are not consistent with the context 
in which they are located, such as the references to cyclic characters and epi- 
sodes in the Homeric poems. Accordingly, this kind of cross-references can be 
interpreted as a result of the oral origins of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and as 
a mark of their contiguity and congeniality with the Epic Cycle. 

In this perspective, the current understanding of Zeus' speech on Aegisthus 
and Orestes should be overturned, in order to restore the right relation between 
cause and effect. The Oresteia-theme is not an example introduced to demon- 
strate a moral issue that is central to the Odyssey; on the contrary, the moral 
issue is deduced a posteriori from the mythological reference that is a part of, 
and a hint to, the big picture to which the Odyssey belongs. To put it in other 
words, the Oresteia-theme is the cause and not (as it is usually understood) 
the consequence of the moral issue. This is not to devaluate the ethical meaning 
of Zeus' words on Aegisthus' guilt, which is an important point. I would rather 
frame this cross-reference (as well as many others) in the dynamic and 
diachronic dimension, taking account of the origins and evolution of the Odyssey 
as oral poetry belonging to a broader and richer tradition that substantially af- 
fects its written form. This gets even more evident if we look more closely at 
the speech of Zeus. 


3 Traces of the Oral Tradition 


In the sentence that introduces the direct quotation, Aegisthus is called åuúpwv 
(l. 29). This epithet, almost universally rendered by “blameless” (from p@pos 


Nagy 1979, 15—65; Burgess 2004; Tsagalis 2018. On the "interdependence between performance 
and text" see Bakker 1993. 

25 See Nagy 1990, 18-35. 

26 See Nagy 1996, chapter 2 and, in particular, p. 50. 
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with the privative alpha), is not consistent with the context and does not fit the 
character as described by Zeus: the behavior of the murderer of Agamemnon and 
seducer of his wife is anything but blameless.” 

Faced with this difficulty, scholars suggest broader and vaguer meanings, 
such as “noble” and *illustrious";? there is who gets to specify that åuúpwv 
is often used *to mark personal appearance or nobility of birth, and sometimes 
without regard to moral excellence" .?? This is evidently an attempt to justify the 
awkward presence of the epithet in that context by weakening its meaning. Even 
worse, the radical followers of Milman Parry refuse to recognize any meaning to 
this epithet, considering it as *empty" and purely ornamental.?' 

Anna Amory Parry has taken a different path, analyzing all Homeric passag- 
es where we find that epithet and coming to the conclusion that it means “hand- 
some", concerning physical beauty and charm (the qualities of a seducer).? But 
this intriguing proposition is far from being demonstrated, affected as it is by 
subjective impressions. After all, in the Homeric world, physical excellence is 
not independent from moral judgment. Moreover, keeping in mind the myth 
as a whole (especially the events related to Iphigenia, but later also Cassandra's 
role at the side of Agamemnon), we have reason to believe that it is not with 
handsomeness that Aegisthus seduced Clytemnestra. 

Alfred Heubeck, in turn, proposed a different (but quite improbable) etymol- 
ogy and meaning of the epithet åuúpwv, which would be connected with the verb 
ápevopat (“to surpass”) and would express excellence by birth or other qualities, 
and/or capacity to overcome the enemies, without moral implications.? Con- 
versely, according to some scholars, it is perfectly understandable that Zeus 
calls Aegisthus “blameless” because, by killing Agamemnon, he avenged his fa- 


27 Cf. Hesychius, s.v. u@pap’ otoyoc, qóoc, Woyos. For the scholia on the Homeric passage see 
Pontani 2007, 31. 

28 At the time, Kirchhoff 1879, 166 — 167, considered Od. 1, 1— 87, as an interpolation, taking that 
“inappropriate epithet” as strong evidence of the lateness of the whole passage, added by an 
"incompetent poet". 

29 E.g. Cunliffe 1963, 26, s.v. åpúpwv: “an epithet of persons of general commendation, noble, 
illustrious, goodly, or the like", applied to Aegisthus “as a merely conventional epithet”. 

30 Autenrieth/Flagg 1958, 21, s.v. dwvpwv. 

31 E.g. Stanford 1959, XIX. The metrical argument is rightly refuted by Lowenstam 1993, 48, 
since the epithet àppovog has no “unique metrical value", as proved by the metrical alternative 
of III, 310, dvaAxtSog AiyioBoto. 

32 Parry 1973. Contra, Combellack 1977. 

33 Heubeck 1987. Contra, Pulleyn 2000, 150. 
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ther (just like Orestes, who is praised for his revenge passim in the poem; and 
like Telemachus himself should do).* 

Recently, David Elmer argued that the poet deliberately refers to Aegisthus 
such ambiguous epithet to question the ethical dimension of the whole epic (in- 
cluding Odysseus’ final revenge on the suitors).? On this basis, Ruobing Xian 
claims a closer connection between Aegisthus and Odysseus as evoked by the 
epithet *blameless", which is often applied to the latter in the poem: Zeus' ref- 
erence to Aegisthus in his first speech is to be understood as “a kind of coded 
signal to Athena, by which she immediately takes up the hint and changes the 
subject to Odysseus" ?é 

This difficulty of interpretation gives us the opportunity to return briefly to 
the broader issue of the formulaic epithets. It is undeniable that they fulfil a lex- 
ical and metrical function rather than providing important semantic integrations 
to the context. Indeed, they are not completely meaningless, as the radical fol- 
lowers of the oral theory believe it: such misconception is not a mistake made 
by Milman Parry; it is rather a bad use of his good ideas. The formulaic epithets 
indeed find their raison d'étre, their motivation, in a permanent feature or in a 
potential skill of a character or of a thing: Achilles is “fleet-footed” (md8ac 
QKUÜG ‘Ayt\\evc) whether he is standing or sitting, or even sleeping; but we 
know that he is very fast, if and when he runs. The fact that the epithet duvpwv 
is referred to several characters in both Homeric poems confirms that it is a for- 
mulaic element, but this does not exempt us from finding an explication for its 
attribution to Aegisthus, who is not blameless at all, and even less so in the sit- 
uation recalled by Zeus. 

We may think, therefore, that Aegisthus was blameless in another moment 
(in all likelihood, an earlier time), which is not included in the speech of 
Zeus, who focuses on the recent and turbulent events leading to his death. 
Then, this epithet referred to Aegisthus comes from the past: the individual 
past of the character as well as the collective past of the epics: it comes from 
the oral tradition, just like the whole Oresteia-theme evoked by Zeus. The 
same of course can be said (in an admittedly non-problematic way) of the patro- 
nymic Ayopepvovidnys that accompanies the name of Orestes (l. 30). 

There is another awkward point that, if properly understood, can confirm my 
interpretative proposition. The speech of Zeus includes the direct quotation of 
the words addressed by Hermes to Aegisthus to warn him: k yap ‘Opéotao 


34 See Combellack 1982; Danek 1998, 40. 

35 Elmer 2015, 176-183. 

36 According to Xian 2020, the apparently inconsistent connection between Odysseus and Ae- 
gisthus “helps the audience to reflect upon the epic hero’s fate and deeds”. 
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tiog ZooeTat AtpeiSao / órmóc àv HPO TE Kai ri ipeipetot atc (Il. 40 — 41). The 
passage from the oratio obliqua to the oratio recta is unexpected and abrupt, as 
scholars did not fail to notice: Stephanie West admits that it is “very brusque”, 
but she still finds an explanation, claiming that the direct speech serves to “un- 
derline the importance” of the concept expressed by Hermes.?? 

I think, instead, that the insertion of the quotation depends on the origin of 
the Oresteia-theme, coming from an oral song, to which those lines formerly be- 
longed. The speech of Zeus is, at first, an overview of the events, bearing some 
traces of orality in its language (such as the apparently inconsistent epithet åuú- 
pov); but then it incorporates even a formulaic segment that is distinctly recog- 
nizable because of the direct quotation and its abrupt insertion. In the lost oral 
song, those words were pronounced by Hermes to Aegisthus, but they could have 
been spoken mutatis mutandis also by other characters, for instance by Zeus or- 
dering Hermes to warn Aegisthus, and maybe by the latter reporting Hermes' 
warning to Clytemnestra or to someone else. Of course, we cannot know who 
pronounced those words, apart from Hermes; but we recognize the formulaic na- 
ture of the direct quotation, and we can lead it back to that lost song. 

I would still add a minor point that works ad abundantiam, to support my 
statement. Zeus introduces the case of Aegisthus with the introductory formula 
Wç Kai viv, which presents the events as very recent and fresh in memory. We 
know indeed that the murder of Agamemnon happens in the period in which 
Odysseus is being held on Calypso's island: we can easily think (even within 
the uncertain chronological framework of the legend) that it happens a short 
time before the council of gods. This is the evident meaning of that introductory 
formula. However, if we bear in mind that the time of the events is represented as 
a linear succession of tales in the oral tradition, that expression should indicate 
not only the chronological proximity, but also the contiguity, or better the con- 
tinuity, between two stages of the long and varied story that is the epic cycle. 
This impression is enhanced by the repetition of the adverb viv at the end of 
the speech (l. 43). 


37 On the transition from oratio obliqua to oratio recta in Homeric language as a trace of oral 
tradition see Rajić 2008. 
38 S. West 1983, 194. 
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4 The Moral Meaning of the Oresteia-Theme 


Now we come to the moral meaning of Zeus' words, a meaning that is not the 
reason why the case of Aegisthus is introduced (as I tried to prove), but which 
is evidently present and not irrelevant. The guilt of Aegisthus is summarized 
with a short expression that is nevertheless meaningful and problematic: bnep 
pópov. Zeus states that mortals cause their own suffering bn£p pópov (l. 34) 
and that Aegisthus acted bn£p pópov, taking the wife of Agamemnon and then 
killing him (l. 35). Scholars do not agree on the meaning to be attributed to 
this expression: if we consider pópoç as a synonym of poipa and we translate 
the latter as “fate”, “destiny”, the phrase bmép popov would mean that mortals 
sometimes act against their fate and, in particular, Aegisthus committed that 
crime going against the destiny.” However, in the Homeric world that is a mirror 
of the Greek archaic way of thinking, the concept of poïpa does not mean a fate 
that controls all aspects of life: it is rather the duration (literally the “portion”) of 
the existence granted to men and communities.^? It is the superior and inflexible 
determination of two crucial moments, the start and the end, in both individual 
and collective life: the birth and death of men, as well as the foundation and fall 
of cities and kingdoms. Then, what does bmép pópov mean in Zeus’ speech? 

I think it means "over the limit", indicating the overcoming of a boundary 
that delimits and defines a condition of normality, a state of balance and harmo- 
ny, rather than a moral law stricto sensu. Each man is given joys and sorrows, to 
some extent, by the gods (as Achilles says to Priam in the book XXIV of the Iliad); 
but here Zeus states that sometimes “mortals increase their own suffering over 
the limits", that is “beyond the measure" established by the gods: in this 
case, they should not accuse the gods, because they are responsible for their ex- 
ceeding sorrows. This is what Aegisthus made: he procured his own death by tak- 
ing Agamemnon’s wife and then killing him, overcoming the limits, upsetting 
and disrupting the current status of things, breaking the balance and harmony. 
The revenge of Orestes is seen as a necessary consequence of Aegisthus' crime, a 
blood price paid by the guilty: a life for a life, without any problematization. This 


39 It would be “un paradosso teologico", according to S. West 1983, 191-192. Aegisthus acted 
“against the ordinance of his fate", in the view of Pucci 2018, 149 —152. Finkelberg 2020, 234- 
240, speaks of “anti-apology of Aegisthus” as opposed to “Agamemnon’s apology". 

40 See Pirenne-Delforge/Pironti 2011. I cannot share the all-encompassing definition by Scha- 
dewaldt 1966, 108: “als die allgemeine regelnde Macht im Grundbestand all dessen, was ist, 
ist Moira góttlich und eine Gottheit, aber in ihrer Allgemeinheit eben kein Gott von umrissenem 
Charakter". For a full treatment of all occurrences of poipo and the terms having the same root in 
the Homeric epics see Sarischoulis 2008, 27-128. 
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is already a moral concept in a broad sense, but we cannot yet speak of a mature 
ethical vision: it is rather the starting point in a path of cultural and moral evo- 
lution that will lead over time to such a vision. 

In the Odyssey, we can find the different stages of this evolution (correspond- 
ing to different episodes and moments), due to the progressive and stratified 
composition of the poem.“ In this light, the moral meaning of Zeus’ speech is 
not inconsistent with the whole of the Odyssey, but it reflects the older stratum 
of the evolutionary process: it is what we may consider to be the meeting point, 
or rather the intersection, between the epic cycle and the Homeric world.*? 

In Zeus' speech, the character of Orestes has no moral connotation: he does 
not embodies a heroic ideal and does not pose any ethical problem; the attention 
is concentrated on his revenge. In the Telemachy, Orestes will be mentioned on 
several occasions (by the goddess Athena, by Nestor and by Menelaus) as a pos- 
itive example and even a moral model for Telemachus, on the account of the 
great glory he obtained by revenging his father's death.? Here is a list of all ref- 
erences: 


Od. 1, 298 - 300: Athena speaks to Telemachus; 

Od. 3, 103ff. praes. 193 — 200: Nestor speaks to Telemachus; 

Od. 3, 234-235: Athena speaks to Telemachus; 

Od. 3, 254-312: Nestor speaks to Telemachus; 

Od. 4, 512—547: Proteus' speech, reported by Menelaus to Telemachus. 
Cf. also Od. 1, 325ff. (Phemius sings about Ayatáàv vóorov [...] Auypóv). 


Undertaking a systematic analysis of all these references to Agamemnon, Aegis- 
thus and Orestes in the Telemachy, we may follow the gradual integration of the 


41 I fully agree with Segal 1994, 195—196: “there is little doubt that the Odyssey incorporates 
older strata of beliefs" in the moral and theological field. 

42 Allan 2006 advocates a substantial homogeneity in moral matters between the Homeric 
epics and the epic cycle, but without a gradual evolution. This last point seems to me most im- 
probable. Ultimately, I would call it dynamic congeniality rather than (static) homogeneity. 

43 “The story of Agamemnon’s death is not the same each time it is told", because “individual 
narrators routinely adapt it to their own purposes, while the characters who listen to these tales 
understand and interpret them in accord to their own plan and preoccupations" (Olson 1995, 27). 
Orestes becomes thus a reference point in the moral growth of Telemachus; but the choice of this 
example is determined, in my opinion, by the previous reminder of the legend made by Zeus in 
his first speech, where the tale of Aegisthus' crime and punishment has not yet such a moral 
purpose. 
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Oresteia-theme in the moral evolution achieved in the Odyssey;^* but we cannot 
yet see it in Zeus' speech. 


5 What about Clytemnestra? 


However, a striking point in Zeus speech (which I have deliberately left for last) 
is the silence on Clytemnestra's role in the murder of Agamemnon: she is pre- 
sented as the “wedded wife" (4Aoxov pvnotiy) of the king, taken ^? by Aegisthus, 
who stands out as the only responsible. Moreover, she is not even mentioned as 
a victim of Orestes’ revenge.*° 

It is possible that, in the original version of the legend passed down in the 
epic cycle, she did not have a pivotal role in the murder, in line with the marginal 
condition of women in Greek archaic society; but what is sure is that, in no ver- 
sion of the legend, she could escape the revenge of her son. Yet there is no men- 
tion of this revenge in Zeus' speech, and not even in the many other references to 
the Oresteia-theme spread in the whole of the Odyssey. 

Actually, the responsibility of Clytemnestra in the murder of Agamemnon is 
clearly stated in the speech that the latter addresses to Odysseus in the under- 
world (11, 404 — 434): here Aegisthus is still the leading man of the crime, but Cly- 
temnestra shares the action and the blame as the second main character. She is 
at Aegisthus’ side while he murders Agamemnon (ll. 409 — 411); she is the one 
who kills Cassandra (ll. 421-423), and maybe she even strikes the blow of grace 
to her husband (ll. 423-425, but admittedly the development of the events is not 


44 Although the Orestes-theme in the Telemachy and also in the whole Odyssey has been the 
focus of some studies (listed supra, n. 16), this specific research perspective has never been 
adopted, as far as I know. 

45 The verb yopiéw (line 36) is a uox media that means “to marry”, “to take to wife", as well as 
“to take for a lover" or “for a concubine" (for different kinds of relationships, and even mere 
sexual intercourse). 

46 Actually, there is a short and indirect hint to the matricide, notably 3, 309 — 310, referring to 
the funeral fest that Orestes gave for Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, but without explicit mention 
of the killing of the latter. Aristarchus took these lines to signify that both Aegisthus and Clytem- 
nestra were murdered by Orestes (schol. MQRT ad Od. 3, 309-310). Not by chance, this passage 
is omitted in some ancient editions. 

47 Agamemnon's words: &ÀA& pot Atyto8oc Tevsac O&voróv Te pópov Te / Ékra oov obAouévn 
GAOXW, otkóv6s xaA£ooac, / 8emtviooac, We Tic Te kotékrave Boðv m pátvn, “but Aegisthus, 
after preparing a destiny of death and inviting me home to feast, with my wretched wife killed 
me, just like people slaughter an ox at a manger". 
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plainly explained). Little later, in Agamemnon's second speech, Clytemnestra 
seems to be the very responsible of the crime (notably 11. 452— 453).?? In the dia- 
logue between Odysseus and Agamemnon in the underworld, the mention of Cly- 
temnestra serves a comparison with Penelope and becomes part (obviously ex 
contrario) of the portrait of the latter as the ideal wife.*° This is a confirmation 
that Clytemnestra's role in the murder of Agamemnon was known to the oral tra- 
dition, from which it emerges in certain points (and not in others) of the Odyssey. 
Anyway, Orestes' revenge against his mother is completely (or at least almost 
completely) ignored in the poem. Why? 

It is evident that this part of the legend has been removed, intentionally de- 
leted, by the poet.” It is not an accident that here I start speaking of “the poet”, 
while until now I only talked about “the poem". The removal of this part of the 
legend must be traced back to moral grounds, in line with the elimination of 
other turbid and scabrous stories in the whole of the Homeric epics. 

This selective approach applies, for instance, to the burning issue of human 
sacrifice, which was well present in the epic cycle (mainly with the episodes of 
Polyxena and Iphigenia), while it is almost completely deleted from the Iliad? 


48 [...] aùTàp żyw noti yain xeïpaç åeipwv / BáAAov ànoOvriokuv nepi qaoyávax 1 SE xuvàrmug / 
voogioate KTA., “but I lay dying upon the earth, raising my hands, with the sword in my body, 
while that bitch went away”. See the freer translation by Butler/Power/Nagy: “I raised my hands 
to kill the slut of a murderess, but she slipped away from me”. 

49 1 6 èu 008€ nep viog évimAnobijvar dKortic / GPOaApOIoWw ~acE: nápoç é pe népve Kal 
avtov, “my wife did not let me satiate my eyes with the sight of my son: she killed me before 
I could”. 

50 See Katz 1991, 29 —53. Clytemnestra, “the archetypal evil woman”, is set up throughout the 
poem "as the obvious inverse parallel to Penelope", as Wohl 1993, 35, puts it. 

51 However, I cannot agree with S. West 1983, LXXIX, that Orestes' matricide is ignored in the 
Odyssey because it "did not fit in the pattern", that is the double parallelism between Aegisthus 
and the suitors, Agamemnon's son and Telemachus, as well as the opposition between Clytem- 
nestra and Penelope. Nor can I share the more sophisticated interpretation by Marks 2008, 
25-27, who recalls the alternative legend of an unfaithful Penelope that is emarginated from 
the Odyssey, but which at the same time is alluded to in the poem: "the potentially unfaithful 
Penelope is then an analog of Clytemnestra, so that the story proceeds in part as if Odysseus 
and Telemachus are preparing to confront a conniving and homicidal wife and mother"; it fol- 
lows that the suppression of Clytemnestra in Zeus' first speech is somehow "analogous to the 
suppression of this ‘other Penelope’ by the Odyssey itself". 

52 The only exception is the sacrifice of twelve young Trojans made by Achilles at Patroclus' 
funeral pyre (Il. 18, 336—337; 21, 26-32; 23, 22-23; in particular 23, 175-177). Schol. T ad 
Il. 23, 174 — 176, interprets this sacrifice as illustrating the brutality of Achilles's nature, which Pa- 
troclus' death made even more savage. See Hughes 1991, 49 — 56. In the poem, however, there is 
no retrospective recall of the most infamous sacrifice of Iphigeneia: in fact, it never happened, if 
she is to be identified with the 'Ipiávoooo mentioned at Il. 9, 145 and 287 as Agamemnon's 
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and disappears altogether from the Odyssey. The removal of the killing of Clytem- 
nestra by Orestes seems perfectly consistent with this particular setting of the 
Homeric epics:?? I take it as evidence of a poetic individuality, consciously work- 
ing on the literary material passed down in the oral tradition.” 

This setback affords me the opportunity to conclude with a methodological 
reflection. I just tried to correct a point that I consider as a common mistake in 
the interpretation of the Oresteia-theme in Zeus's speech, that is seen as the re- 
sult of an authorial work aimed at achieving a literary and even a moral purpose: 
a position shared by neo-unitarian and neo-analytic scholars. Using the tools of 
oral theory, I tried to demonstrate that Zeus' reference to Aegisthus and Orestes 
is rather the outcome of a diachronic and more complex process that has bene- 
fited from the contribution of one or more poets, but which cannot be explained 
just as a creative operation. 

On closer inspection, this approach proved to be effective, but not yet ex- 
haustive. In my view, it worked very well to a certain extent, but it could not ac- 
count for all aspects of the Oresteia-theme in Zeus's speech: this theme cannot 
be considered as the result of an authorial work driven by a moral intention (as I 
just stated), but it bears not negligible traces of an authorial rework underlying a 
moral concern (particularly as regards the removal of Clytemnestra's involve- 
ment in both Aegisthus' crime and Orestes’ revenge, a removal that I see as 
the clear imprint of a poetic individuality). 

The standpoint of neo-analysis, which has turned out to be inadequate at the 
preceding stage, comes back into play here and provides useful input. Finally I 
would say, with a pun that sums up the complementary relationship just tested 
between the oral theory and neo-analysis, that the former fixes the mistakes 
committed by latter, while the latter achieves the process left undone by the for- 


daughter who is alive and well. But even if Iphigenia and Iphianassa are different people, the 
fact remains that Homeric epics avoid mentioning the sacrifice. See Burgess 2001, 150 —151; Cur- 
rie 2015, 291- 292. 

53 In the Iliad, women are enslaved, but they are never killed (Griffin 1977, 45). Moreover, Ho- 
meric epics avoid reference to killing within the family (Alden 2017, 84— 85, n. 34). If Orestes is to 
be retained as a constructive paradigm for Telemachus on the moral level, his behavior has to be 
without spot or blemish: this is why his matricide is played down. 

54 As for poetic individuality in Homeric epics see Edwards 1980, who takes Iliad I as a case 
study. A balanced assessment on the negation of poetic individuality in Homeric poetry by 
the “Parry-Lord thesis" (the hard core of the oral theory), as well as on the opposite “aesthetic 
reaction", is made by Thomas 1992, 29-36. 
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mer.” The two approaches can help each other, if adequately managed: each of 
them will contribute in its own way to the understanding of the Homeric poems, 
as well as to the knowledge of the epic cycle.^? 
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Jonathan S. Burgess 
Audiences of the Prophecy of Tiresias in 
Odyssey Book XI 


Abstract: With attention to non-Homeric narratives of continuing adventures of 
Odysseus after the slaughter of the suitors, I explore the potential meanings of 
the prophecy of Teiresias in book XI of the Odyssey. In particular I am concerned 
with the various meanings possible for audiences with in the poem (Odysseus 
listening to Teiresias, and Penelope hearing her husband's report of the prophe- 
cy) and external audiences, notably those informed of nonHomeric narratives. It 
is recognized that audiences might variously respond to the prophecy, or even 
hold disparate reactions in mind as they listen. 


Keywords: Odyssey; Teiresias; Odysseus; Penelope; Telegonus; Telegony; exile. 


In book XI of the Odyssey Tiresias tells Odysseus that after a successful return to 
Ithaca he must undertake an inland journey before returning home to a death 
"from the sea". This sequence of post-return events — inland journey, return 
home, death — roughly approximates the cyclic Telegony, in which a sojourn 
on the Greek mainland is followed by a return to Ithaca and death at the 
hands of his son Telegonus. I have previously argued for a textless intertextuality 
between the two epics, mediated by oral, epichoric legends about Odysseus. Ac- 
cording to this argument, the words of Tiresias allude to non-Homeric narratives, 
with the allusion embracing a wide range of significance, including reference, 
variation, agonism, and suppression. I am concerned here with how internal 
characters and external audiences might understand the words of Tiresias. 

As with my previous discussions,! my argument assumes the oral perfor- 
mance of a multiplicity of early Panhellenic epics and epichoric analogues. I em- 
phasize that my intertextual concerns are with oral traditions, not necessarily 
specific epics like the cyclic Telegony. Besides updating and extending my ap- 
proach to the prophecy of Odysseus' death "from the sea", I wish to put to 
one side the question of how ancient and modern scholars interpret the words 
of Tiresias. I first ask what the prophecy might mean its internal audience, Odys- 
seus, as well as to his own internal audience, Penelope, when the hero repeats 
his version of the prophecy to his wife. My focus is on what the words of Teiresias 


1 See Burgess 2014; Burgess 2017a. 


8 OpenAccess. 2022 Jonathan S. Burgess, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110751963-007 
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could mean to an ancient listening audience informed by nonHomeric narratives 
when listening to a performance of the Odyssey. 

Ancient audiences of the Odyssey would need to negotiate between nonHo- 
meric material and the Odyssey’s telling of the return of Odysseus. Post-return 
narratives do not present a uniform story about what happens after the death 
of the suitors. They vary in nature and detail and they contradict the Odyssey’s 
closure. The Telegony, for example, would seem to challenge the very ideology of 
the Homeric poem, not simply add on further adventures.’ It is also apparent 
that the Odyssey itself is aware that the consequences of the slaughter of the sui- 
tors are usually more complicated than the epic’s ending would have us sup- 
pose.? The prophecy of Teiresias in book XI itself looks beyond the boundaries 
of a poem that is insistent on closure. None of this, however, means that an an- 
cient audience would need to choose allegiance between the Homeric epic and 
apparently competing analogues. At its most complex, reception of the Odyssey 
may have involved both recognition of alternative traditions and a simultaneous 
surrender, however momentarily, to the Odyssey’s expectations of its ideal audi- 
ence. 

When Odysseus seeks out Tiresias in the underworld, Tiresias reports gener- 
ally about the sequence of events that might lead to his return to Ithaca and van- 
quishing of the suitors (Od. 11, 100 — 118). He then mandates a so-called “inland 
journey” after their death (Od. 11, 119 — 137; cf. 23, 281 ff.): 


aùTàp ndy LvNOTHpac Evi ueyóporot r&otot 

kteivys Ne S0Aw ñ dp@addov ó£& yaAKa, 120 
EpxeoGat Sù Enetta AoPwv Eevfipes épetpóv, 

giç 6 KE TOUS åọiknar ot oùk ioact OåAaooav 

avépes, OSE © &Aecot peEptypEevov el6ap £Govotv: 

008' dpa Tot y’ tcaot véac qotvikonopr|ouc 

008' evripe’ ÈpETpÁ, Ta Te MTEPA vnvoi néAovtat. 125 
ofjua 5€ tot Epéew par’ dpuppasés, ovSE oe Aost: 

Ommote Kev Sr Tot EvpBANpEVOS GAAOS OBitNS 

onn àenpnAoryóv £yetv ávà gasipw (puo, 

xai Tote Sr yain nhěaç evfipec ėpetpóv, 

petac iepa xoAà TMooetSdawvt ĞVAKTI, 130 
APVELOV TadpOv Te CUM T’ EmiBr/TOPA kånpov, 

oika’ dmtooteixet £p6etv 0* iepág £kocxóppag 

aBavatotot eoor, Tol obpavov eUpov £yovuot, 

TOL pál’ éEcirig. 8àvocrog SE Tot EF GAO ATH 


2 For recent discussions of the Telegony, see West 2013, 288—315, Tsagalis 2015, Lulli 2018. 
3 For intertextuality between the Odyssey and the Telegony (or its story), see Ballabriga 1989, 
297-301; Tsagalis 2008, 63 — 90; Alden 2017, 107, 109, 175 n. 9; Arft 2019. 
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GBANXPOS påña toïoç EAEVOETAL, óc KE oe népvn 135 
ynpa orto Atnap@ ópnpévov- dept 68 Aaoi 
OABtot EooovTat. Ta 6€ TOL vnpepréo Eipw. 


But when in your halls you kill the suitors, whether by deceit or openly with sharp bronze, 
go forth then, taking a well-balanced oar, until you reach those men who do not know the 
sea or eat food mixed with salt or know of red-cheeked ships or well-balanced oars, which 
are wings for ships. And I will tell you a very clear sign, and it won’t escape your notice: 
when another traveler meeting you says that you have a chaff-destroyer on your shoulder, 
indeed, after sticking the well-balanced oar in the earth and offering fine sacrifices to lord 
Poseidon, a ram, bull and a mounting boar, return home and offer holy hecatombs to the 
immortal gods who hold wide heaven, all in order. And death to you from the sea, yourself, 
harmless — quite suchlike — will come, which will slay you, by sleek old age worn. And 
about the people will be prosperous. I speak these things as true. (All translations my own) 


“It’s tough to make predictions, especially about the future", reportedly said Yogi 
Berra.’ Teiresias does not actually provide the hero with directions for the way 
home, as Circe had suggested (Od. 10, 539 — 540). He only vaguely outlines alter- 
native scenarios in the return to Ithaca. Successful return is contingent upon par- 
ticular choices in a certain sequence of events, well described as a “logic tree" by 
Peradotto.^ The “inland journey" will occur only if Odysseus avoids participating 
in the slaughter of the cows of Helius, successfully returns home, and kills the 
suitors. And then the “inland journey" must occur, though no explicit motiva- 
tion is provided for it. The contingent nature of the prophecy, with alternative 
scenarios and opaque causality, might remind us of variation in accounts of 
the further adventures of Odysseus. Even if the “inland journey” does not allude 
specifically to non-Homeric narratives, its very manner of presentation suggests 
multiformity about the return to Ithaca and its consequences.’ 

According to Teiresias, Odysseus must travel inland with an oar on his 
shoulder until he meets someone who does not know what it is. The motivation 
for the journey is not made explicit, but many find it significant that Odysseus 
must sacrifice to Poseidon far from the sea. Apollodorus (Epit. 7, 34) specifies 
that Odysseus propitiated Poseidon through sacrifice during a mainland journey 


4 The professional baseball player and coach was celebrated for malapropisms. Source: https:// 
en.wikiquote.org/wiki/Yogi Berra, accessed 4/10/2019, which references another site that finds a 
Danish origin for variations on this proverbial statement: https://quoteinvestigator.com/2013/10/ 
20/no-predict/ . 

5 See Peradotto 1990, 63-93. 

6 Bakker 2013, 14-134 interestingly explores connections between Teiresias’ prophecy and 
Poseidor's role in the plot structure of the Odyssey, and beyond; see in particular Bakker 2020. 
7 See West 2014, 216 for the view that the prophecy represents a pre-Homeric poem featuring a 
prominent wrath of Poseidon. 
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to Thesprotia, which also occurs in the cyclic Telegony.? Tiresias further states 
that Odysseus is to return to Ithaca, where he will die. This return to Ithaca is 
notable, since in a comparable tale type the protagonist desires to leave a cli- 
mate or place (like the sea) and permanently settle away from it.? Settlement 
in a new home happens in the Telegony, but only for a time. According to the 
brief summary by Proclus, the hero marries the Thesprotian queen and produces 
a child before eventually returning to Ithaca. Both the “inland journey" mandat- 
ed by Teiresias and the mainland journey narrated by the Telegony and Apollo- 
dorus thus resemble the “The Sailor and the Oar” tale type (to use the title in 
Hansen 2002),”° but they are consonant with the Odyssey in that the hero returns 
to Ithaca, where he dies. 

Tiresias' specific description of the death of Odysseus on Ithaca (11, 134-137; 
cf. 23, 281ff.) has inspired much controversy: 


Bdavatos É Tot é& GAdS obti 
àpAnxpóc páa 1oioc EAEVOETOL, óc KE oe néqvn 
yripa bro Atnap@ ópnpévov- dye 6€ Aaoi 
OABtot EooovTat. 

And death to you from the sea, yourself, 
harmless — quite suchlike — will come, which will 
slay you, by sleek old age worn. And the people 
about will be prosperous. 


My translation reflects the halting ambiguity of the syntax and words, and my 
interpretation of the potential meaning of these words will be discussed 
below. The most obvious meaning of the prophecy is that Odysseus will die 
apart from the sea, in his old age, with his people prosperous. The question re- 
mains whether the apparent meaning is the actual one. Odysseus is reporting the 
words of Tiresias to the Phaeacians, and so it is Odysseus who provides his own 
internal response to Teiresias. It is a curt and uninformative reply, affirming his 
acceptance that the contents of the prophecy must be fated (Tetpeoin, Ta p£v dp 
nov éméxAwoav Oeoi avtoi, “Teiresias, these things then I suppose the gods 
themselves have ordained”, Od. 11, 139). If Odysseus understands the words of 
Teiresias to mean that Odysseus will not perish at sea, this of course is what 
the hero who has wandered long at sea would want to hear. We do not know 


8 See especially Hartmann 1917, 216-217; Cook 1995, 96; Cerri 2002, 167—168. 

9 Hansen 1977; Hansen 2002, 371-78; Hansen 2014. See the inverse journey of a 12-century 
Turkish army ordered by the Sultan to march to the coast and not return without “sea-water, 
sand, and an oar” (Seal 2012, 249). 

10 See Hansen 2002, 371-378. 
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what the Phaeacians think of the prophecy, beyond that they are generally im- 
pressed by his tales, even if Alcinous ambiguously raises the question of truth- 
fulness during the intermezzo (Od. 11, 363 — 369). 

There is another internal exchange between speaking character and listen- 
ing character in book XXIII when the main narrator describes Odysseus reporting 
his prophecy to Penelope. After Odysseus is recognized by Penelope, he tells her 
that he has learned from Teiresias there are more trouble for him: 


Od. 23, 248—250 

@ ybvat, ob yàp nw návtwv éni neipat’ à£9Aov 

HAGopev, GAN’ Et’ Óóruc6ev ópérprniroc róvog EoTAL 

TIOAAOS Kal XOAETIOG, TOV ELE XPT] MAVTA TeA£ooat. 

oh wife, since not at all have we come to the limits of trials, yet still there will be unlimited 
trouble hereafter, much and difficult trouble, all of which I must see through. 


Odysseus’ statement is noticeably vague in terms of quantity (Aáp£tpritoc, TOÀ- 
Aóc) and time (6mo8ev). Though the hero is understandably frustrated that 
his challenges are not over, his words seem to exaggerate the relatively simple 
mandate of Teiresias to go far inland, sacrifice, and return home. One might 
see here the main narrator speaking through his character with a meta-poetic 
awareness of numerous alternative post-return adventures that are more com- 
plex and durative than an “inland journey." When in response to Penelope's in- 
sistence that Odysseus reveal the coming “trial” (Ge8Aov, 261), the hero’s version 
of the prophecy surprisingly introduces the further complexity that he will need 
to visit many cities (udAa rtoAAà Bporàv Eni cote’ ävwyev / £A0elv, 267-268). 
This detail has reminded scholars of the third line of the Odyssey (noAAQv 8’ 
&vOpuruv (Sev doted kal vóov £yvo, “and he learned of the cities of many peo- 
ples and their mind"), which itself does not seem easily harmonize with the wan- 
derings of Odysseus reported in books IX - XII.? The Odyssey thus seem on oc- 
casion to acknowledge alternative narratives to which it does not subscribe. 

It also is hard not to be reminded by Odysseus’ reference to meipata that the 
scholia to Od. 23, 296 use the terms népog as well as téAoc in reporting arguments 
by Aristophanes and Aristarchus about the true ending or climax of the poem.” 
That report has been central to arguments against the authenticity of the re- 
ceived ending of the Odyssey after Od. 23, 296, when Odysseus and Penelope 


11 See Buchan 2004, 234-236; Tsagalis 2008, 70 — 74 for creative intepretation of this exchange 
between Odysseus and Penelope. 

12 This does not mean that Apologos is non-traditional: Burgess 2017b. 

13 See Heubeck 1992, 342-345, with Tsagalis 2008, 70; Purves 2010, 74 — 75. 
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go to bed. My position is not an analytical rejection of the ending of the Odyssey, 
but I also distinguish myself from “naive unitarians” (to use the conventional 
phrase without pejorative intent) who fully subscribe to the Odyssey’s efforts 
at closure. Odysseus’ wording in Od. 23, 248-250, as well as the difficulty 
with which the epic justifies its own closure, may testify to the existence of 
non-Homeric narratives about the further adventures of Odysseus. 

After Odysseus recounts the “inland journey” to Penelope, he repeats Tire- 
sias’ description of his death (Od. 23, 267-284). Though Odysseus predicted 
that Penelope would find the prophecy unpleasant (266), Penelope ignores the 
“inland journey” and focuses on the predicted old age of her husband at his 
death (ei pev 6r] yfipàg ye Scot veA£ovotv ápetov / EAnwpr Tot Emetta kakÕv 
bmdAvétv osoba, “if indeed the gods will bring about a better old age at 
least, then there is hope that there will be for you an escape from evils", 286 — 
287). Peradotto has argued that Penelope's response should guide our interpre- 
tation of Tiresias’ words: "In fact, the surest guide we possess upon which to 
base our own response to the prophecy is the response of Penelope when she 
hears it [...] and that, as we shall see, simply reinforces the ambivalence of 
the prophecy with its own ambivalence and guarded conditionality”.“ 

Ilargely agree with the characterization of the words of Teiresias and Pene- 
lope as ambivalent, and Penelope’s words may display ‘guarded conditionality’. 
One might wonder what Penelope is actually saying and how she says it (Tsaga- 
lis suggests that she speaks with “bitter irony”). But Penelope clearly under- 
stands the words of Teiresias to predict a peaceful death at home in old age. 
As an internal reaction to the prophecy, this need not guide our response as 
an external audience. And in general I do not share Peradotto’s pessimism 
about employing non-Homeric narratives to explore what an external audience, 
both ancient and modern, might make of her words, as well as those of Teiresias. 
The internal responses of Odysseus to Teiresias and Penelope to Odysseus may 
well coincide with the most natural and most common understanding of the 
prophecy, but this is not the only possible interpretation. 

Let us remember that the Odysseus’ report of the prophecy of Teiresias is ac- 
tually provided by the main narrator. How does the main narrator expect an ex- 
ternal audience to interpret an obscure prophecy spoken by one character to an- 
other, as reported by the second character to an internal audience? The 
narratological box-within-boxes arrangement would encourage an external audi- 
ence to distinguish its reaction to the prophecy from that of internal audiences 


14 See Peradotto 1990, 73. 
15 See Tsagalis 2008, 71. 
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like Odysseus and Penelope. Just as an external audience might recognize that 
Odysseus is adjusting his story for his internal audience, the Phaeacians,6 it 
would also be able to separate its understanding of the prophecy from the hero's. 

Knowledge of different accounts of the return of Odysseus and its aftermath 
would certainly complicate transmission of meaning between main narrator and 
the external audience." Many have long connected the words of Teiresias with 
the story of the Telegony, in which the son of Odysseus and Circe, Telegonus, ar- 
rives at Ithaca and unwittingly slays his own father (as in the summary by Pro- 
clus; cf. Apollod., Epit. 7, 36). With this story in mind, we might rather think that 
Teiresias refers not to death removed from sea, but death arriving out of the sea 
(&& GAdc, Od. 11, 134). Telegonus arrives from the sea, after all, and other sources, 
notably Apollodorus, indicate that the spear of Odysseus was tipped with the 
spine of a stingray — a creature of the sea. An ancient audience aware of a tra- 
ditional story of death ££ àAóc might conclude that “death from the sea" is the 
real meaning of the words, and that Odysseus (not to mention Penelope) has 
been fooled by the apparent meaning of death “removed from the sea".'? 

The Telegony's version of the hero's death is usually judged a ridiculous mis- 
interpretation, or perverse manipulation, of Tiresias's prophecy. But the Greek 
actually favors the Telegony's interpretation. The preposition £x with the genitive 
usually means “out of" not “apart from" with verbs of motion, and especially out 
of the sea in Homeric usage. That is why there was ancient controversy over the 
meaning of the words, as scholia to this passage indicate. The controversy per- 
sists in modern times, despite a tendency to ignore it. Merry and Riddell conclud- 
ed that the seer's words can only mean “death out of the sea"?? (and therefore an 
interpolation based on the post-Homeric Telegony). M. L. West concluded that the 
Odyssey was alluding to a pre-Homeric story of *death from the sea". For him, 
this is not the Telegonus story, but rather an excrementitious story employed 
by Aeschylus: a seabird's droppings containing a barb fall onto the hero's 
head. With the whimsy that we now miss, West deemed this tale “the incontinent 


16 See Most 1989. 

17 Marks 2008, especially chapters 2- 4, well explains what seem to us as textual cruxes in the 
Odyssey as choice of alternative performance. 

18 Actually this is a justified emendation of the text; the detail is often found in most surviving 
versions of the story. See Thompson 1947, 279 — 281 for the main ancient sources about the sting- 
ray and its role in the Telegonus story. 

19 See Cerri 2002, 153 — 159. 

20 See Merry/Riddell 1886, 455. Pace Tsagalis 2015, 390 n. 80, the seeming counter example at 
Od. 15, 272 inherently contains the notion of moving “out of" before being "apart". 
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heron”.?” Other scholars have also pursued alternative interpretations of Teire- 
sias’ words.” 

I myself do not argue that the Telegony predates the Odyssey, or predates a 
later crystalized form of the Odyssey, as Ballabriga? and some oralists would 
argue. Instead I think that the Telegonus story, or one very much like it, is 
pre-Homeric. West's preference for the Aeschylean version over the Telegonian 
version is unnecessary, but it could be that there were multiform versions of 
“death from the sea". Perhaps there was a folkloric motif, or riddle, about 
“death from the sea,” that both the Telegony and Aeschylus variously employed. 

The question remains whether the Odyssey employs this riddling motif also. 
There have been reasonable objections to the possibility of Teiresias' words im- 
plying “death out of the sea" as opposed to “death away from the sea." Teiresias' 
description of the death as “gentle” (åBAnyxpóç, 135) does not seem appropriate 
for death by spear-point.^^ But if && GAdc is best interpreted as “out of from the 
sea,” despite our first impression, we should wonder if ópAnxpóg is also mislead- 
ing. I have previously suggested that the poisonous nature of the spine of the 
stingray, well-known in antiquity, might lead to a slow or “peaceful” death.” 
But now I favor a more lexical solution. The word áfAnypógq has a biform BAn- 
Xpóc; they both mean “weak, gentle." Odysseus would understand the word 
to mean “gentle,” but audience informed of the Telegonus story could hear it 
as “not-gentle,” interpreting the alpha as privative." Presumably the true mean- 
ing is to be realized after the fact, as often with prophecies. A belated realization, 
of course, is not narrated by the Odyssey, but an informed audience might con- 
sider it crucial to the meaning of Teiresias’ words. What is absent becomes all the 
more proleptically significant. 

Teiresias also states that the people about will be dAftot when Odysseus 
dies. If this means that the hero's people are *happy" while by the corpse, 
that suggests a gentle death,?? but I take the phrase to refer to the prosperous 
state of the people ruled by Odysseus at the time of his death. Nagy sees the peo- 


21 See West 2013, 307-315 (*Excursus: The Death of Odysseus"), West 2014, 14 (“The Inconti- 
nent Heron"). West argues that the Telegony ascribes to the story found at Aesch., Psychagogoi, 
TrGF fr. 275. 

22 See Burgess 2017a, 34 n. 28, with further bibliography. 

23 See Ballabriga 1989, 297-301. 

24 Hartmann 1917, 74 n. 69, 221. 

25 Burgess 1995, 234 n. 70; Burgess 2001, 153-54. Cf. Ael., Nat. Hist. 1, 56; 2, 36, 50. 

26 The alpha-prefix of áBAnypóc probably results from a preceding word's final alpha becoming 
attached to a preexisting BAnxpóc. See Reece 2009, 122-132. 

27 See Cerri 2002, 156. 

28 So, Tsagalis 2015, 393 n. 89. 
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ple as “blessed” because of cult worship of Odysseus,” but this strains the sig- 
nificance 6Aftot and there is no evidence of burial of Odysseus on Ithaca.?? 

Our concern is with ancient audiences, and in particular, audiences in- 
formed by non-Homeric accounts.* Historical Ithacans of the Classical age, on 
the evidence testimony of the lost Aristotelian Constitution of the Ithacans, be- 
lieved that Odysseus was exiled to Italy after the murder of the suitors.” The ju- 
dicial decision is made by Neoptolemus, king of northwest Greece, seeking wider 
control over the region. Apollodorus (Epit. 7, 40) provides a similar story, though 
here Odysseus travels to Aetolia, where he marries, has a child, and dies - in old 
age — apart from Ithaca. Some want to change Italy to Aetolia in our source, so as 
to harmonize the two similar tales, but Odysseus was often associated with Italy, 
and not just in the wanderings.? Ancient reports reference the burial and oracle 
of Odysseus in both northwest Greece and in Italy.* In the Telegony, the corpse of 
Odysseus is conveyed to Circe's island (Proclus), where apparently he is buried 
(so Hyginus, Fab. 127). It may be that the Telegony's Aeaea was the one localized 
with Monte Circeo.” 

Exile for Odysseus is non-Homeric, but in the Odyssey Odysseus asserts to 
Telegonus that he expects to be exiled, since that is the normal consequence 
of domestic murder (Od. 23, 117-122). Other passages are relevant: self-exile is 
pondered by Odysseus at Od. 20, 41-43 when he asks Athena where he should 
go in flight after the death of the suitors (Athena is evasive in her reply). At 
Od. 24, 430 — 431 Eupeithes, father of the slain Antinous, suspects that Odysseus 
will flee to Pylos or Elis. At Od. 22, 55 — 58 Eurymachus proposes the type of com- 
pensation that is the counterpart of exile in the Aristotelian Constitution of the 
Ithacans. At Od. 24, 354—365 Odysseus tells Penelope that he will go into a 
kind of mini-exile at Laertes' farm, in expectation that report of the murders 
will spread quickly. At Od. 24, 352—355 Laertes expresses fear that the Ithacans 
will soon arrive after having sent messages to cities in broader Kephallenia (the 
region of the Ionian Islands in Homeric epic). Such passages assume consequen- 
ces for the murders, including exile or self-exile; there is no expectation of the 


29 Nagy 2013, 1. 11, especially section 40. 

30 See Malkin 1998, 107-108. 

31 See Lulli 2014 on cyclic poetry as “submerged” by its epichoric and non-canoncial nature, 
with good discussion of the concept of a "cycle". 

32 Plut., Quaest. Gr. 14 (Mor. 294c— d) = Arist. fr. 507 Rose; 511, 1 Gigon. 

33 Phillips 1953; see also Malkin 1998, 178 - 209. 

34 Cf. schol. Lycoph. 799 = fr. 508 Rose; 513 Gigon; ps.-Arist., Peplos 12, 13 lemma; Hyg., Fab. 127, 
with Burgess 2019. 

35 See Burgess 2019; Burgess 2020. 
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supernaturally imposed peace at the end of the Odyssey. Some might conclude 
that the passages are ad hoc details of no importance that became mined in a 
textualist manner by the Telegony for an inventive narrative. It is more efficient, 
in my view, to conclude that these passages acknowledge the type of conse- 
quence that typically occurs in narratives of Odysseus' return to Ithaca. 

There are therefore various possible reactions to Tiresias' prophecy. The most 
natural one is that Odysseus will die peacefully, in old age, on Ithaca, safely 
away from the sea. This is the meaning apparently accepted by Odysseus and Pe- 
nelope, and it is also harmonious with the epic's ideology and desire for closure. 
Tiresias' apparent meaning is entirely consonant with the hero's centripetal 
quest for home, family, and rule. But an audience informed of the further adven- 
tures of Odysseus would think that Tiresias means something other than “death 
apart from the sea". The successful return of Odysseus to Ithaca is a strong cli- 
max, and it may be that continuations of the story were rather free to innovate, 
especially in respect of local interests. Certainly the Telegony and the epichoric 
stories do not agree with one another. But Teiresias' words would seem to sug- 
gest that the Telegonus story (not the Telegony itself) in particular precedes 
the Odyssey. The myth of Telegonus certainly exists outside of the cyclic poem. 
Sophocles’ ‘OSvocevc ókavOonA r£, “Odysseus struck by a spine,” is one exam- 
ple; more recently Telegonus is featured alongside Homeric material in Madeline 
Miller's Circe (2018). 

Yet audiences can be variously informed. Teiresias does not actually specify 
where Odysseus will die. Local audiences might instead have been pleased to 
think that the seer alludes to death of Odysseus at other locations. The small is- 
land of Ithaca, after all, is not the best place to die safely removed from the 
ocean. And it is not especially efficient to have Odysseus leave Ithaca and travel 
inland only then to return once again to Ithaca in order to die. The narratives of 
permanent exile could fulfill the apparent meaning of death apart from the sea. 
Exile and death in Aetolia, for example, well matches *The Sailor and the Oar" 
tale type that is seen to underlie Tiresias’ “inland journey”. 

It is interesting that the cyclic Telegony — sometimes described as being 
based on epichoric tales of Northwest Greece — specifies that Odysseus does re- 
turn again to Ithaca. This is despite divergent characterizations of the hero in the 
two epics: the Homeric Odysseus is a centripetal hero, always longing for home, 
whereas the cyclic Odysseus is a centrifugal hero, who leaves home again and 
makes a new home. Yet the Telegonus story remains centrifugal in its insistence 
that the corpse of Odysseus is removed to Aeaea. This detail at the end of the 


36 On the Telegonus story, see Grossardt 2003. 
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Telegony is not as odd as it may seem to us, since there is no evidence that Odys- 
seus was buried at Ithaca, as mentioned above. The Odyssey may seem to want 
us to think that Odysseus will be buried on Ithaca, but perhaps it could not make 
this claim explicitly. 

Margalit Finkelberg has employed the term *meta-epic" to portray Homer as 
an agonistic poet who incorporates and subsumes other poetic traditions.” In 
reply, I have used the term *meta-cyclic" to argue that Homeric poetry often 
seeks to work *with" other contemporaneous traditions, such as those found 
in the epic cycle, rather than suppress them. It is in that spirit that I am explor- 
ing the possible variety of meaning in Tiresias' words. Justin Arft has recently 
well articulated this type of intertextuality in the Odyssey, stating that it "is 
able to invoke cyclic nodes [...] as a matter of resonance or dissonance. When 
the dissonance invites contradictory outcomes, as it does with references to 
the death of Odysseus, the epic can either ignore, subordinate, or make use of 
the dissonant element(s)”.*® 

My focus is on aural reception of the poem, not the implicit intentions of the 
poem. I think that an ancient audience could make its own choices about 
whether to “ignore, subordinate, or make use of dissonant elements”. And I 
would argue further that ignoring, subordinating, or using alternatives need 
not be mutually exclusive. An audience with alternative knowledge of Odyssean 
myth — say, the Telegonus story, or an exile narrative — should nonetheless be 
able to subscribe also to the Homeric portrayal of the hero, and to the Homeric 
arrangement of the story. Odysseus well describes the pleasure that arises in lis- 
teners of a bard (Od. 9, 1-11), and Eumaeus testifies to the enchantment pro- 
duced by the bard-like story-telling of the disguised Odysseus (Od. 17, 514- 
521). A contract always exists between a narrator and its audience, a certain will- 
ingness to suspend disbelief. We can easily imagine spellbound listeners of the 
Odyssey, even those informed of alternative legends, accepting to some degree 
the Odyssey’s positioning of its closure. They might recognize the ominous 
and allusive ambiguity in Tiresias’ words, yet still be happy, for a time, to hear 
the description of Odysseus’ death as Odysseus does: a peaceful passing away 
in old age at home in Ithaca, safely away from the sea. Instead of advocating 
for a single solution to the riddle of Teiresias’ prophecy, we might prefer to enter- 
tain the possibility of such a subtle response. 

One might think here of Ruth Scodel’s Listening to Homer, which on the basis 
of comparative anthropology argues that Homeric audiences would have readily 


37 See Finkelberg 2015. 
38 See Arft 2019, 172. 
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accepted the poet’s ad-hoc presentation of *tradition".? Her argument tends to 
favor invention more than I consider likely within early epic, but it well describes 
the negotiation between bards and listening audiences. As modern scholars, we 
recognize with abhorrence the socio-political problems of the Homeric world, 
rooted as it is in warfare and a slave economy, but nonetheless employing a dou- 
ble consciousness we can also allow ourselves to fall under the spell of Homeric 
poetry. We should therefore be able to hypothesize different audiences of the 
Odyssey, of different place and time, each having their own type of reception. 
They could conceivably be enchanted by a performance of the Odyssey while 
aware of Odyssean myth that is inharmonious with the Odyssey. If Homeric au- 
diences could sense a non-Homeric undercurrent beneath the words of Tiresias, 
they could still go with the tide of the great Homeric epic. 
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Traces of Orality in the Histories: The 
Homeric 'Heritage' in Herodotean Battles 
and Speeches 


Abstract: The paper focuses on a specific aspect of the ‘Homeric heritage’ in 
Herodotus’ work, and it is based on a ‘functional’ approach. Some Homeric ele- 
ments, which depend on the cognitive and oral communication system typical of 
epos, can be found even in Herodotus and their presence could clarify certain 
aspects related to the composition and publication of the Histories. The Histories 
are a written work, but they still show characteristics of oral communication. 
These characteristics may depend both on the oral sources, used by Herodotus, 
and on a probable oral publication of the Histories. One element, which is related 
to oral communication, is the typical scene. In particular, the analysis focuses on 
the battle scenes: to describe the battles of the Histories, Herodotus uses recur- 
ring situations and elements, which can be reused in different contexts and com- 
bined in various ways. Another element related to oral communication is the 
function of Herodotus’ speeches. The speeches of the Histories, like the Homeric 
ones, are not a rhetorical and literary exercise, but explain, motivate and gener- 
ate the events: they are the ‘driving force’ of the action. This functionality of 
speeches reflects a still oral culture, in which spoken words have the same — 
and sometimes even greater — importance than the action. In conclusion, the 
comparison with the Homeric model highlights some ‘traces’ of orality, which in- 
fluenced the composition of the Histories and could be connected to the oral con- 
text of publication, through performance, of Herodotus' work. 


Keywords: Herodotus; typical scenes; battle; speech; orality; performance. 


1 Introduction 


Herodotus plays a leading role in the relationship between orality and writing in 
archaic Greece. Indeed, the 5" century is a period of cultural transition in which 
there is a dynamic coexistence between orality and writing, with mutual interac- 
tions that are often hard to retrace. 

By this period, writing had already become part of the mechanisms of com- 
position and transmission of texts. The length of the Histories, as well as the fre- 
quency of the verb ypdqu, implies that the work was composed with the help of 


8 OpenAccess. © 2022 Silvia Quadrelli, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110751963-008 
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writing. But the Histories still show distinctive features of oral communication, 
like ring composition, parataxis and digressions.! These characteristics may de- 
pend on the oral sources used by Herodotus? and on the probable oral publica- 
tion of Herodotus’ work. In the 5" century, orality was still involved in the dif- 
fusion of works. Although poetic compositions were more frequently developed 
in writing, they continued to be orally performed, as were the sophists' 
speeches.^ 

A comparison with archaic epic poetry can be helpful to clarify how the His- 
tories were composed and published. It is important to bear in mind that histor- 
iography and epos shared the same audience: a heterogeneous one in terms of 
social background and, often, Panhellenic.’ Specifically, it is fundamental to 
draw a comparison between Herodotus and Homer. Homeric influences are rec- 
ognizable in the narrative techniques as well as in the thematic and lexical 
choices of the Histories.° In this work I focus on a specific aspect of the ‘Homeric 
heritage' in Herodotus, namely the 'functional' approach. What is at issue is the 
hypothesis that some Homeric elements, which depend on the cognitive and oral 
communication system typical of epos, can be found even in Herodotus. Their 
presence could clarify certain aspects related to the composition and publication 
of the Histories. 


1 See Lang 1984a, in particular 69, Rossi 1992, 99, n. 68, Bettalli 2009. On the influence of oral 
communication in historiography in general see Sbardella 2006, 56 - 58. 

2 Murray 1987, Murray 2001 and Bettalli 2009, 51. On oral sources in Herodotus see Momigliano 
1961-1962, Darbo-Peschanski 1985, Lang 1984b, Murray 1987, Asheri 1988, XXVIII - XXXIV, 
Evans 1991, Dorati 2000, 39. Fehling 1989 instead argues that Herodotus' sources are unreliable 
and represent a literary fiction. 

3 In support of the idea of oral publication via public performances see in particular Jacoby 
1913, Parke 1946, Canfora 1971, 658—660, Momigliano 1978, Lang 1984a, Evans 1991, Canfora/ 
Corcella 1992, 441— 448, Thomas 1992, 123 - 127, Thomas 2000, Hornblower 1996, 25-28, Dorati 
2000, 17-52, Bakker 2002, 28-29, Moles 2002, 33-34, Slings 2002, 63, Raaflaub 2002, 150 - 
153, Nicolai 2004, Evans 2009, Oliver 2017. Powell 1939, Beltrametti 1986, Johnson 1994, Rösler 
2002 do not agree with this hypothesis. 

4 Oliver 2017 speaks of “wisdom performance". For the juxtaposition between Herodotus, so- 
phists, Hippocratic writers and natural philosophers see Thomas 1992, Thomas 1993 and Thomas 
2000. Nagy 1987, 177, on the other hand, places Herodotus among the logioi and considers him a 
prose aoidos. 

5 On the indebtedness of historiography to epic poetry see Jacoby 1913, 502-504, Huber 1965, 
Strasburger 1972, Griffin 1990, Rengakos 2006a, Montanari 2006, Marincola 2007, Pelling 2006a 
and Rutherford 2012. On the audience of historiography and epos see especially Sbardella 2006, 
56—58 and Porciani 2009, 25. 

6 Among the numerous studies on Homeric influences on Herodotus see Caskey 1942, Asheri 
1988, LX - LXI, Huxley 1989, Boedeker 2002, Montanari 2006 and Baragwanath 2012. 
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The first element that will be analysing is typical scenes — specifically, the 
battle scene. Typical scenes have been deeply studied over the last century, 
but the debate is still open." However, most scholars have noted the connection 
between typical scenes and the oral context of composition and publication of 
archaic epic poetry. Indeed, the epic singer could resort to a repertoire of 
themes, formulas and typical scenes that could be put together in different 
ways to create an extemporaneous composition.? As Ercolani highlights, a per- 
former would not always improvise: sometimes he would recite a poem by 
heart. According to this scholar's reconstruction, a series of episodes — a sort 
of ‘narrative plot’ — would first be memorized, and then recomposed through 
the use of formulaic techniques, with the addition of new elements and the omis- 
sion of others, mainly based on the performance context and the audience’s ex- 
pectations.!? 

A typical scene, therefore, provides an aid for the aoidos in different narra- 
tive and performative contexts. Consequently, we should regard it not as a rigid 
structure but as a very flexible one. A typical scene can be adapted through ex- 
pansions, digressions and reductions, which ensure a better link with the con- 
text, avoiding the impression that the scene is an extraneous ‘block’. Its struc- 
ture is so flexible, in fact, that it can even be adapted to a completely 
different context such as that of the Histories. However, we should keep in 
mind that the Histories are a prose work and hence that it is rather difficult to 
find word-by-word repetitions in them, of the sort which are instead quite com- 
mon in verse compositions. In relation to this work, I use the expression ‘typical 
scene' to refer to a set of repeated actions and situations that tend to be de- 


7 Among the numerous studies on typical scenes see Arend 1933, Parry 1936, Bowra 1950, Lord 
1951, Armstrong 1958, Lord 1960, Kirk 1962, 72— 80, Dimock 1963, 50 — 57, Russo 1968, Fenik 1968, 
Gunn 1970, Nagler 1974, Richardson 1974, Edwards 1975, Edwards 1980, 1-3, Kirk 1985 -1993 (in 
particular Kirk 1985, IX, Kirk 1990, 15-27, Edwards 1991, 11-23, Richardson 1992, 14-15), Ed- 
wards 1992 (who provides a summary of studies on the subject and an extensive bibliography), 
Reece 1993, Giordano 1999, 227-237, Gainsford 2001, Minchin 2001, 2-8 and 32-72, Friedrich 
2002, Clark 2004 and Bakker 2004. 

8 However not all scholars agree on the connection between typical scenes and orality: see, for 
example, Dimock 1963 and Hoekstra 1969. 

9 Lord 1962, Lord 1985, Gentili 1984, Friedrich 2002, Ercolani 2006, 65 — 66; on the link between 
memorization techniques and typical scenes, catalogues and other compositional structures see 
Minchin 2001. On oral composition in general see Finnegan 1977, Sale 1996. 

10 Ercolani 2006, 67. Ercolani points out the importance for the audience of a formulaic style, 
which facilitated learning, met the public's expectations, and increased the effectiveness of 
communication (Ercolani 2006, 165). On the performance and audience of Homeric poems see 
also Martin 1989, Martin 1997 and Bakker 1997. 
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scribed with similar words. These scenes are arranged on the basis of recurring 
content elements that provide a sort of traditional repertoire, and which can 
often be inserted or omitted without significantly altering the episode. 


2 Typical Battle Scenes in Herodotus 


The Histories present several typical scenes,” but the most frequent is undoubt- 
edly the battle scene. The description of battles is quite frequent: in addition to 
clashes between Greeks and Persians, Herodotus also dwells on the wars that 
marked Persian expansion during the reigns of Cyrus and Darius. Like many 
other aspects of the Histories, the structure of battle scenes is influenced by 
the Homeric model.” Right from the proem of the Histories, Herodotus sets 
the war between the Greeks and the Persians in continuity with the Trojan 
war: it is a conflict between East and West, between Greek civilization and bar- 
barians. Homeric battles, however, differ in certain respects from the historical 
reality of the Persian wars, in which hoplite tactics and great mass fighting pre- 
vail. So, Herodotus adopts a new kind of prose description for battles, to repre- 
sent a more complex type of war than the one portrayed in epic. Herodotus fo- 
cuses on an overview of the events occurring during each battle and omits 
certain details that are typical of epic narrative: the bloody details of Homeric 
death scenes, for example, are replaced by a technical description of what is 
happening, with references to the type of weapon and the parts of the body af- 
fected. Nevertheless, there are Homeric echoes in the language, narrative struc- 
ture and descriptions of Herodotean battles. 

In addition to the Homeric model, the structure of battle scenes is deeply in- 
fluenced by the nature of Herodotus’ sources, which is to say — as Tritle points 
out? — accounts by veterans. Indeed, oral traditions are generally characterized 
by recurring structures, anecdotes and typical elements, which are also impor- 
tant elements in Herodotean battle scenes. 

I would argue that Herodotus describes most battles using a typical structure 
made up of recurring situations and elements, which can be reused in different 
contexts and combined in various ways. Within this structure, which can be de- 
fined as a battle scene, there are certain Homeric elements, such as lexical or 
thematic references, or even typical Homeric situations, such as catalogues, an- 


11 See Quadrelli 2017 and Quadrelli 2019 concerning the presence of seduction, dressing and 
arming scenes and dream scenes in the Histories. 

12 More recently see Marincola 2018. 

13 Tritle 2006, 214. 
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droktasiai and fights over a corpse. In addition, in Herodotean battles there are 
recurring motifs'^ that do not have a Homeric antecedent, but which are typical 
in the Histories. 

To highlight the frequency and the different possible combinations of recur- 
ring elements, some motifs have been collected in the following table: 


14 The term *motif" in this work will be used as a synonym for typical or recurring element. 
15 It has not been possible to include all battle scenes and recurring elements from the Histories 
in the table. I have chosen to analyse, in addition to the most important battles between Greeks 
and Persians, the episodes with most recurring elements. 
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In the table it is evident that the most important battles (Marathon, Thermopy- 
lae, Artemisium, Salamis and Plataea) have the highest number of recurrent el- 
ements. Similarly, certain motifs, such as the holding of a council or androkta- 
siai, recur in almost every episode analysed. To describe battles, Herodotus 
uses a series of more or less frequent elements and modifies their order accord- 
ing to the narrative context. This mechanism of composition is similar to that of 
typical battle scenes in Homer.! 

As one would expect, all Homeric battle scenes are in the Iliad; in order to 
avoid the monotony of excessive repetitiveness, it is necessary to describe battles 
in a typical yet, at the same time, varied way. In this respect, Bernard Fenik has 
pointed out that the typical battle scene differs from other typical scenes, such 
as arming, departure or arrival scenes, which consist of repeated actions essen- 
tially described with the same words: battle scenes are characterized by typical 
details but differ from one another." Therefore, according to Fenik's interpreta- 
tion, the bard had a series of elements at his disposal, such as formulas, verses, 
typical details and recurring situations, to create battle scenes. Despite this 
apparently mechanical composition, the episodes in question also present 
non-typical details and different combinations of single elements which help 
to avoid excessive repetitiveness. 

It is possible, therefore, to analyse some recurrent elements in the Histories 
and — at least in certain cases — to point to their relation to the corresponding 
typical situation in Homer. Specifically, this kind of analysis focuses on cata- 
logues, androktasiai and aristeiai. 

Herodotus often dwells on the description of armies about to fight and their 
formation.? The model here is the Homeric catalogue and especially the Cata- 
logue of Ships (Il. 2, 484-770), which can be considered a typical scene for its 
structure and recurring language.” The information provided for each army, fol- 
lowing Powell's schematization, can be organized into three different narrative 
patterns: the names of the nation and its generals, its place of origin and the 


16 On typical battle scenes in Homer see Kirk 1962, 75-80, Beye 1964, Hainsworth 1966, Fenik 
1968, Armstrong 1969, Latacz 1977, Tsagarakis 1982, 104 — 133, Thornton 1984, 86 — 92, Kirk 1985- 
1993, Niens 1987, Van Wees 1986, Van Wees 1988, Edwards 1987, 241-244, Kirk 1990, 21-26, Van 
Wees 1997, Hellman 2000, Mueller 2011, van Wees 2011. 

17 Fenik 1968. 

18 It is difficult to distinguish between catalogues and formations in the Histories, which is why 
the two are grouped together in the table above. 

19 For some studies on Homeric catalogues see Beye 1964, Powell 1978, Edwards 1980 and Kirk 
1990, 168-177. 
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number of ships.?? Upon initial analysis, the catalogue of ships seems to display 
a rigid and repetitive structure. However, if we examine the scene in its individ- 
ual elements, it emerges that not all of the information is provided for each army 
and, above all, that the order of the basic elements (nation, place and generals) 
varies significantly. Therefore, here too the typical scene is not a collection of 
verses that are repeated verbatim or with minimal variations, but rather a recur- 
rent structure with typical elements that can be combined in various ways.” 

In the Histories too there are several catalogues.” The most famous and best- 
developed one is the review of Xerxes' troops in Doriscus, at the beginning of the 
expedition against Greece (7, 60—99).? For each contingent Herodotus gives 
some information about the soldiers' nation, equipment (including costumes 
and weaponry) and the commanders' names, along with some minor details, 
such as the origin of the nation or of its name, often in the form of short anec- 
dotes. All these elements feature simultaneously in the description of the Persian 
contingent, which is the first to be presented (7, 61); for the other contingents Her- 
odotus provides only partial information, but he always highlights the name of 
the Persian commanders. The most interesting aspect of the comparison between 
Herodotus' work and the Homeric poems is the presence of a recurring structure 
in all catalogues, and especially in the two most important army lists. Although 
there are no specific lexical references in Il. 2, 484—770 and in Hdt. 7, 60 — 99 the 
information about nations and commanders is organized according to the same 
narrative pattern and the description is often enriched with anecdotes. The struc- 
ture is therefore the same, but the amount of information and its arrangement 
differ, both between the two works and across different catalogues within the 
same work. The hypothesis that Herodotus may be consciously drawing upon 
Homeric typical scenes is reinforced by the details that the historian provides 
with regard to contingents. Indeed, some troops are described as having equip- 
ment more suitable for a military parade than a real expedition. As Vannicelli 


20 Powell 1978 also focuses on the lexical aspect of the scene, further highlighting its typicality. 
21 In Homeric poems there are other catalogues (Il. 3, 161-244, 16, 168 — 197) in addition to the 
Catalogue of Ships, and there are also non-military catalogues (Il. 5, 382-404, 14, 315-328; 
Od. 11, 225 - 329). 

22 As in the Homeric poems, in the Histories there are also some non-military catalogues: the 
catalogue of Darius’ districts (3, 89 — 97) and the list of peoples and tribes ruled by Darius (5, 49, 
5-7). 

23 On Herodotean catalogues in general and on the catalogue of Xerxes’ army in particular, see 
Erbse 1992, 125-127 and Vannicelli 2013. See especially Armayor 1978, Vannicelli 2017, Nicolai/ 
Vannicelli 2019 for a comparison between the catalogue of Xerxes’ army and the Catalogue of 
Ships. 
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points out,” visual evidence seems to suggest that Persian soldiers were not ac- 
tually equipped with bow, spear and shield at the same time. The Herodotean 
catalogue, therefore, turns out to be a typical scene designed to meet the expect- 
ations of the audience, rather than a real description of troops. 

In the Histories there are other, shorter catalogues that include elements 
typical of this kind of scene: the number of men or ships (for single contingents 
and in total), the names of the most important generals (usually Athenians and 
Spartans), and anecdotes.” In the table above, catalogue and formation are list- 
ed together because the two types of scene have similar characteristics and are 
often woven together. Formation scenes, like catalogues, are characterized by el- 
ements that can be combined in various ways: a description of the setting 
(Herodotus often refers to a river), anecdotes and the position of a particular con- 
tingent, with an indication of the enemy contingent against which it is being de- 
ployed.” Some passages, moreover, can be considered a mixed kind of scene 
since they have elements typical of both formation descriptions and cata- 
logues.? 

In battle descriptions Herodotus often refers to heroic actions of a sort that is 
typical for the Histories. One element already present in Homeric battles scenes 
and which recurs in the Histories too is ‘few against many’. Herodotus high- 
lights how a few Greeks will often fight against a much larger army, but this 
motif is present even before the account of the Persian wars, for example in 
the Battle of Pteria (1, 77) and in the battle between Lycians and Persians (1, 
176, 1). The Greeks differ from the barbarians not only in number - they are con- 
sistently less numerous — but also for the way they fight: another recurring ele- 
ment in the Histories is the disorder of barbarians.” These two motifs play a sec- 
ondary role in the Homeric poems but they often recur in the Histories; 
consequently, it is possible to point out that while some typical situations 
have a Homeric antecedent, Herodotus develops them independently to create 
new topoi in the Histories. 

Two significant recurring elements are illustrated in the table above using 
the terms for the corresponding Homeric typical scenes: androktasiai and 


24 Vanicelli 2013. See also Armayor 1978. 

25 Hdt. 7, 202-204; 8, 1-2; 8, 43-48. 

26 Hdt. 1, 80; 5, 110; 6, 111; 8, 85; 9, 46-48. 

27 In Hdt. 6, 8, for example, the author describes the soldiers' formation and mentions the 
number of ships; at 9, 28-32 the scene is more complex and we also find the names of leaders 
and some anecdotes. 

28 Cf. Il. 2, 119-133; see also Nicolai/Vannicelli 2019. 

29 Cf. Il. 3, 1-9; 4, 427—438. 
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aristeiai. At the end of almost all battles, Herodotus lists the names of valiant 
men - sometimes these are not individual warriors, but entire nations — and 
also names some illustrious dead combatants. The most important battles end 
with a reference to those who stood out, according to the spirit of epic aristeiai.?? 
Here too Herodotus ‘inherits’ a typical Homeric situation, but he develops it in a 
different way because he must adapt the scene to a new context. Indeed, as one 
would expect, in the Herodotean work the aristeia is less developed than in the 
corresponding Homeric scene and usually it consists of a simple list of names, 
sometimes associated with an account of some memorable actions. Unlike in 
the Histories, in the Iliad the aristeia is one of the most extensively developed 
typical situations,” since it focuses on the glorious deeds of a hero, which are 
the central theme of epic poetry. In short, Homeric aristeiai can be divided 
into five stages: arming, fights preceding the hero's wounding, wounding and re- 
covery of the hero, duel and epilogue. 

In the Histories this scene is reworked and often consists of a simple list of 
names, because it must be adapted to a new context: Herodotus' account is no 
longer centred on the brave actions of a single hero, but on the effort of many 
warriors fighting for their freedom and their people. Nevertheless, the pattern 
of the aristeia is recognizable in a key episode of the Histories that many scholars 
consider to be the most Homeric of all: the Spartan feat at Thermopylae.” The 
passage could be divided as follows: 

1. arming: before the fight, Spartans exercise and comb their hair (7, 208); 
2. fights preceding the hero's wounding: early stages of the fight, in which the 

Greeks have the upper hand (7, 210 - 212); 

3. hero's wounding: the Spartans are betrayed and surrounded by the Persian 

army (7, 213-219); 

4. recovery: Leonidas dismisses his allies and, with his Spartans warriors, 

fights for kleos (7, 219 - 220); 

5. duel and epilogue: final fight against the Persians, death of Leonidas and 

defeat of the Spartans (7, 223 - 224). 


30 In some passages (7, 227; 9, 105) Herodotus actually uses the verb dptotevw. 

31 On Homeric aristeia see, in particular, Krischer 1971 and Thornton 1984. 

32 Gainsford defines the Spartans' feat at Thermopylae as aristeia and he points out that, as in 
the Homeric scene, the action begins with the arming and preparation of the Spartans and ends 
with a defeat. In addition, in the episode there are many references to the epic theme of xAéog 
(Gainsford 2013). For other Homeric influences on the description of the battle of Thermopylae 
see Dillery 1996, Pelling 2006a, Foster 2012, Carey 2016, Marincola 2016, Vannicelli 2017. 
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The battle of Thermopylae can therefore be considered a real aristeia, unfolding 
from the arming of hero to his death. Unlike the Homeric scene, the episode con- 
cerns not a single hero, but the whole Spartan contingent. The adaptation of the 
scene reflects a change in the actual way of conceiving war: the outcome of the 
war no longer depends on the glorious deeds of the kings and heroes who are the 
protagonists of epos, but on armies of citizens. 

The account of Thermopylae continues, like that of other battles, with what 
has been defined as an androktasia, that is a list of fallen combatants who are 
worthy of remembrance. This typical situation is similar to the aristeia — a list 
and some anecdotes - and it is characterized by elements already present in Ho- 
meric androktasiai. 

In the Iliad, the androktasiai follow a pattern that, according to Charles 
Beye,? we might call the ABC schema, in which A stands for basic information, 
such as the names of the slain man and the slayer, B for the anecdote and C for 
the contextual information, such as the description of how the man is slain or 
what happens after his death. As for the catalogue, of which the androktasiai 
could be considered a subtype, the three recurrent elements (ABC) are not pre- 
sent in every scene and always in the same order; rather, there are a great variety 
of solutions, depending on the narrative context. 

For an analysis of Herodotus' androktasiai, anecdotes — that is, element B in 
Beye's scheme - are particularly noteworthy. Beye detects some recurring 
themes in the anecdotes, such as the social rank and wealth of the hero, his 
birth, place of origin, marriage, flight to avoid blood vengeance and a seer's 
prophecy.** However, there are androktasiai in which slain men are listed exclu- 
sively by proving the name of their father and their place of origin. So, once 
again, a simple list conceals the possibility of combining recurring elements in 
various ways, so as to make each scene different. 

In Herodotus' catalogues of the illustrious dead it is possible to recognize 
both the structure identified by Beye and many themes characteristic of Homeric 
anecdotes. One example is the androktasia following the battle of Thermopylae 
(7, 224, 227), characterized by several elements typical of Homeric androktasiai: 
the slaying of two brothers, their father's name and (at 7, 224) a brief anecdote 
about marriage, even though Herodotus is referring to their father Darius' mar- 
riage. It is relevant that Herodotus uses the verb dptotevw at the beginning of 
the list of men worthy of being remembered (petà S€ voUrov dptoteboat AEyovTat 
AaxeSamoviot 600 á6gApeot). At Thermopylae it is impossible to distinguish the 


33 Beye 1964, 347. Beye classifies androktasiai as a type of catalogue. 
34 Beye 1964, 358. 
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best warriors from the illustrious dead, aristeiai from androktasiai, since all Spar- 
tans were killed. This detail highlights the similarity between the two typical sit- 
uations in the Histories:* in both cases, Herodotus lists names in a typical way 
and often adds the name of the father, the place of origin and an anecdote. Fi- 
nally, androktasiai sometimes consist of a simple reference to the number of 
fallen soldiers, with an essential and stylized reduction of the whole to one of 
its component parts. This element, however, is particularly important because 
in the Iliad androktasiai are a type of catalogue, and numbers play a key role 
in catalogues. 

In the Histories there are several typical situations that recall the Homeric 
model and Herodotus often develops them in a new way. For example, we 
may examine the passages concerning the deaths of Leonidas (7, 224—225) and 
Masistius (9, 22-23). In both cases the armies fight to retrieve the bodies of 
their leaders and both episodes recall the struggle over Patroclus’ corpse 
(Il. 17, 1; 18, 238). The Herodotean scenes are less developed, but the Homeric in- 
fluence is evident, especially if we analyse the contents of the episodes. Herodo- 
tus may be describing a fight over Masistius' corpse that really happened, but the 
struggle over the body of Leonidas is implausible in the historical context of the 
battle of Thermopylae. The Three Hundred were aware that they could not defeat 
the Persian army and that, at the end of the battle, Leonidas' corpse would fall 
into enemy hands.* The fight over the body, however, makes sense if it is con- 
sidered a typical situation, as is also suggested by the Homeric elements that 
recur throughout the episode." This motif inherited from epic poetry becomes 
typical in the Histories, as evidenced by the struggle over Masistius' body, a pas- 
sage that, like the previous one, is deeply influenced by the Homeric model.?* 

So in the Histories there are many recurring elements, but some have no Ho- 
meric antecedent.? Herodotus inherited certain elements from Homeric battle 
scenes and used the same mechanism of composition to create new recurring 
motifs that became typical in the Histories. One element that seems specifically 


35 In the table above the passages considered to be aristeiai and androktasiai occur within a 
short space from one another and sometimes coincide. 

36 Tritle 2006 instead contends that the struggle over the body of Leonidas is not a literary fic- 
tion. 

37 The fight over Leonidas' corpse is part of an androktasia, Leonidas and the Three Hundred 
pursue kleos (cf. 7, 220, 2) and, finally, the Spartans drive back the Persians from Leonidas’ body 
four times (7, 225, 1), just as Hector attempts to wrest Patroclus' corpse away from the Achaeans 
three times (Il. 18, 155-156). For other Homeric elements in the struggle over Leonidas’ body see 
Flower 1998, Pelling 2006a, Foster 2012, Gainsford 2013, Carey 2016. 

38 For Homeric influences in this episode see Masaracchia 1978, 162. 

39 Some non-Homeric elements can be found in the second part of the table above. 
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*Herodotean' is the number ‘three hundred'.^? The Three Hundred are by defini- 
tion the Spartans led by Leonidas, but this number occurs in several episodes in 
which acts of bravery are accomplished by a small group of warriors: 


1.1, 82: in order to settle the outcome of the war, at Thyrea three hundred Spartans fight in a 
duel against three hundred Argives. In the end only three warriors survive, two Argives and 
a Spartan, and the two Argives, believing themselves to be the victors, return to Argos, 
whereas the Spartan despoils the enemy corpses and wait at his position. The next day, 
both armies claim the victory, there is another battle and the Spartans win. 


2. 9, 21-23: during the battle of Asopo three hundred Athenians accept the call for help of 
Megarians and these three hundred picked warriors fight over the body of Masistius. 


3. 9, 64: Herodotus recounts an anecdote about Mardonius' slayer, the Spartan Aeimnestus: 
during the third Messenian war, he leads three hundred warriors and dies in battle with 
them. 


4. 9, 67: at Plataea, after the Persian retreat, the Thebans continue to fight and the best three 
hundred of them are killed by the Athenians. 


There is a considerable amount of evidence regarding the existence of units of 
three hundred Spartans,^ which would explain the number of men at Thermo- 
pylae, Thyrea and in the Messenian war. As far as the three hundred Thebans at 
Plataea are concerned, we know of units of three hundred men at Thebes, but 
probably after the Persian war. In the case of the Asopo episode, the issue is 
more complex because the existence of units of three hundred hoplites in Athens 
is an unproven hypothesis. Probably based on the existence of an actual Spar- 
tan unit, Herodotus uses the number three hundred as a typical element: when- 
ever some valiant warriors stand out, often dying in battle, their number be- 
comes three hundred. The typicality of this number is evident especially when 
it comes to the battle of Asopo. Indeed, we have no information about this 
unit of men in Athens and, furthermore, the scene culminates in the fight over 
Masistius' body and recalls the same typical situation as Termopylae. 

So, in order to describe the many battles of the Histories, Herodotus uses re- 
curring situations and elements that can be reused in different contexts and 
combined in various ways. The Herodotean battles are all different, yet at the 
same time similar to one another. Events are placed within a structure inherited 
from epic tradition, and which becomes typical in the Histories: a structure con- 


40 For the number 300 in Herodotus and in historiography in general see Ruffing 2013. 

41 In addition to the Herodotean evidence (1, 82, 3; 7, 205, 2; 7, 224, 1; 8, 124, 3; 9, 64, 2), see 
Daverio Rocchi 1990 and Vannicelli 2017, 557-558. 

42 See Asheri 2006, 200 - 202. 
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sisting of Homeric elements, Homeric typical scenes and new motifs introduced 
by Herodotus. 

In conclusion, if we accept the extension of the meaning of the concept of 
typical scene proposed by Fenik,“* we can affirm that the Histories feature typical 
battle scenes. Indeed, Herodotus adapts certain elements of the epic tradition to 
the new context of prose historiography and uses the same mechanism of com- 
position to create new recurring motifs that become typical in the Histories. 

These mechanisms of composition are related to the oral composition and 
publication of epic poetry: their presence in the Histories may reflect a close re- 
lationship between Herodotean historiography and orality, especially when it 
comes to the publication of Herodotus' work. In any oral performance, the rela- 
tionship between the speaker and the audience is fundamental. Above all, it is 
important for the speaker to satisfy what has been called the “horizon of expect- 
ations" of the listeners. An audience used to epic performances and typical 
scenes will expects some episodes to be narrated in a specific way: typical ele- 
ments and situations are a sort of signal used by the performer to orient his au- 
dience and establish a reassuring and effective mode of communication. The 
presence of typical scenes in Herodotus' work is not merely the echo of a literary 
model; the use of composition mechanisms that take the listeners' horizon of ex- 
pectations into account suggests an oral publication of the Histories. 

If we acknowledge that Herodotean historiography is connected to the oral 
communication system, we can also better understand the function of Herodo- 
tean speeches. 


3 Speeches in Herodotus: Words as the ‘Driving 
Force’ of the Action 


In the 1980s, Mabel Lang published an interesting work on Herodotean 
speeches. She analysed them in relation to Homeric ones, and pointed out 
that they have three main functions: to motivate the following action, to explain 
how and why events occur and to prefigure something that will happen.^* For 
Lang, these functions are related to the oral style that derives from the context 
of composition of the Histories and from the oral nature of Herodotus' sources. 
Speeches introduce new narrative material in a ‘natural’ and realistic way, and 
they are functional to the narration of events like actions, as Pelling states: 


43 Fenik 1968. 


44 Lang 1984a. I used the same terms (“motivate”, “explain” and "prefigure") used by Lang. 
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“for an important sense speeches are action. They play their part — often initiat- 
ing often responsive - in a chain of events". ^^ 

This aspect reveals a close link with the function of Homeric speeches: in- 
deed, several scholars have dwelled on the relationship between speech and ac- 
tion in the Iliad and Odyssey. In particular, Bark argues that in the words-action 
combination both components are equally important, whereas Larrain, examin- 
ing the first eight books of the Odyssey, acknowledges that the main function of 
speeches is to recall what has happened or to anticipate what will happen. For 
Richardson speeches are an integral part of the action and not merely a support. 
Finally Dentice di Accadia Ammone argues that in Homeric poems the spoken 
word seems to be more important than the action and that speeches contribute 
to the plot development.^ 

In the case of Herodotus, as in that of Homer, the analysis of speeches can 
be centred on the relationship between words and action: the origin of this link, 
as Lang points out, may lie in a context of oral communication.^ 

In oral cultures, the spoken word has a much more concrete function than in 
our own, text-based culture; it has the power to evoke action and, at the same 
time, to make it visible in the listener's mind.^? In a sense, words do not describe 
the action but create it through a magical-creative power. They have an almost 
sacred role: oaths, prayers to the gods, oracles and supplications are gestures 
based on words but they invariably generate an action. An oath requires a 
given behaviour, a prayer to the gods never remains unfulfilled and generates 
an action in the divine world, supplication implies a reaction, and oracles — 
whether they be interpreted correctly or not — influence the actions of those 


45 Pelling 2006b, 103. 

46 Barck 1976, Larrain 1987, Richardson 1990, 70 — 88, Dentice di Accadia Ammone 2012, in par- 
ticular 300 - 301. 

47 Zali 2015 argues that *Homeric influence on Herodotus in the extensive use of direct speech 
and the diversity of speeches goes without saying, and much of the material presented in the 
Histories belongs to the archaic period, largely dependent on oral traditions which give the His- 
tories its distinctly conversational colour". Pelling 2006b, 103 instead draws a relation between 
the frequency of direct speech and the probable oral fruition of the Histories. 

48 For Zumthor 1984, 35, 62 writing involves the separation between thought and action, 
whereas the voice, in its primary function before the influence of writing, does not describe 
but acts. See also Canfora 1971, 653 and Aloni 1998. On the role of the spoken word in ancient 
theatre see Giovannelli 2015, 45 — 46: *come in ogni forma di racconto orale, nel teatro greco era 
la parola a condurre lo spettatore attraverso il mutare dei luoghi e delle condizioni atmosferiche. 
[...] cid che viene nominato assume esistenza senza difficoltà". See also Waters 1966, 157, who 
highlights the link between Herodotus' speeches and the epic tradition in terms of their dramatic 
aspect. 
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who hear them. So, in all these cases the spoken word generates an action but, 
at the same time, is an action itself.^? 

In an oral performance, moreover, when the singer gives the floor to his 
characters, there is an identification of the performer with the protagonist of 
the narration;?? an identification that in the Odyssey becomes a narrative device 
in Odysseus’ account of his wanderings,” increasing the audience's involve- 
ment.” At the same time, the words spoken by the character/performer are func- 
tional to the plot development. Kirk even affirms that Homeric poems are “nar- 
rative expressed as drama", since action - just as in theatre — is evoked in 
conversations between characters rather than in the account provided by the 
poetnarrator?? The spoken word explains, motivates, invites to act and, in 
some way, constitutes the 'driving force' of the action, because it pushes it for- 
ward. If we try to analyse Homeric poems from the point of view of the function 
of speeches, we can see that the main themes of the Iliad and the Odyssey, that is 
the wrath of Achilles and the return of Odysseus, unfold mainly through 
speeches. The words uttered by the characters are the 'driving force' of the ac- 
tions related to the specific mythical episodes of the Homeric poems. In other 
words, the most important events for plot development are not narrated in the 
third person by the omniscient narrator, but are recounted directly by the char- 
acters, who - in their dialogues - explain the situation and motivate the follow- 
ing action. 

In order to understand the function of speeches, we can analyse the case of 
the Odyssey, in which speeches are most important, especially considering that 
from book IX to book XII Odysseus himself describes his wandering to Alcinous 
in the first person. The dialogues during the two councils of the gods (Od. 1, 
28-95 and Od. 5, 1- 43) explain Odysseus and Telemachus' situation: the former 
is a prisoner on Ogygia, the latter is in danger of an imminent ambush by Pene- 
lope's suitors. The words spoken by the gods at the two councils trigger the de- 
partures of Odysseus and Telemachus and foreshadow the hero's arrival in the 


49 For Zumthor 1984, 333, in an oral culture the voice traces the action that follows and, con- 
sequently, it is the action itself. Ong 1986 also argues that in oral cultures the spoken word is a 
means of action and is inseparable from the event it evokes. 

50 Richardson 1990, 88: *Homer's storytelling was a live performance. The performer was a nar- 
rator of events and an imitator of characters, and he held those two roles distinct when render- 
ing speech in his discourse". For Cantilena 2002, 33 “il poeta epico non si limita a ‘dire’ i discorsi 
dei suoi personaggi, ma presta loro voce, espressività, carattere". 

51 Martin 1989. 

52 See Ong 2002, 45, who considers this identification typical of the empathetic and participa- 
tory nature of oral thought. 

53 Kirk 1990, 28-35. 
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land of Phaeacians. After Odysseus' stay at Alcinous' court and his arrival on 
Ithaca, the dialogue between him and Athena motivates and generates the 
hero's choice to disguise himself as a beggar and his arrival at the palace. Final- 
ly, the speeches between Odysseus and Penelope also play a central role: in the 
first encounter (Od. 19, 535 — 553) there is a description of the dream that prefig- 
ures the slaughter of the suitors, in the second (Od. 19, 570-581) Penelope’s 
words motivate and generate the bow contest, and in the third (Od. 23, 163- 
230) the recognition between Penelope and Odysseus is realized through the 
well-known *bed test', entirely described by characters themselves. 

So, Homeric speeches mainly have the function of explaining facts and of 
motivating and anticipating, or even generating, events that have yet to occur. 

Herodotus' speeches have the same function. Some of them explain not only 
what is happening, but also how and why it is happening, and they can be con- 
sidered the real 'driving force' of the action: they give essential information for 
the development of the story and, in this way, the action unfolds. These plot de- 
velopments are not narrated in a third-person narrative; consequently, the words 
spoken by the characters are necessary to understand the sequence of events. 

Some important events concerning the war against the Persians are ex- 
plained, motivated and generated by speeches: in 3, 134, for example, the 
words that Atossa addresses to Darius motivate and generate the Persian expe- 
dition against Greece. The dialogue between the two characters also induces Da- 
rius to send observers to Greece, for a reconnaissance that anticipates and pre- 
pares the invasion. Similarly, Themistocles' words to Eurybiades in the assembly 
(8, 59-62) and his following speech, reported by the messenger Sicinnus (8, 75), 
generate the battle of Salamis. Finally, the dialogue between Xerxes, Mardonius 
and Artemisia (8, 100 — 102) motivates and generates the king's return to Persia 
and the consequent election of Mardonius as leader of the army. 

The same function can be detected in some speeches related to another of 
the main themes of the Histories: petaBoAn. One example is the episode of 
Gyges and Candaules (1, 8-12), which is emblematic of petaBoAn: Candaules' 
words explain the origin of the whole story (1, 8, 2) and the plot through 
which the bodyguard is able to see his wife naked (1, 9). Candaules' wife's re- 
venge too is motivated and generated by her speech to Gyges (1, 11, 2-5), 
which - as ‘driving force’ of the action — causes the murder of Candaules and 
the following rise to power of Mermnadae in place of Heraclidae. Another impor- 
tant episode related to the theme of petaßoàń is the Persians’ takeover, with 
Cyrus, to the detriment of the Medes. Speeches play a central role in the account 
of Cyrus’ childhood, which is spared a certain death when he is still an infant: 
Astyages' speech to Harpagus (1, 108, 4) foreshadows the ruin of the Persian 
noble and his future alliance with Cyrus; Harpagus' words to his wife explain 
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why he does not intend to kill the child (1, 109, 3) and his speech to the cowherd 
describes how the child should be exposed and killed (1, 110, 3); the cowherd, 
talking to his wife, tells her how the child was given to him and how he discov- 
ered his true identity (1, 111, 2—5); finally, the woman's reply generates the most 
important action of the episode: the stratagem to save Cyrus (1, 112, 2-3). 

Speeches also generate the main action of the Histories: the Persian invasion 
of Greece. These speeches occur during the famous Persian council (7, 8-11): fol- 
lowing Mardonius' advice (7, 5), Xerxes decides to invade Greece and holds an 
assembly of the noblest Persians to inform them of his decision. The king ex- 
plains the reason for the expedition, namely the need to increase honour and 
power (7, 8a) and to punish the Athenians (7, 8p). Artabanus’ speech focuses 
on the recurring theme of petaBoAn and highlights the risks of the expedition, 
foreshadowing Xerxes' defeat (7, 10). Finally, the king's reply generates the inva- 
sion of Greece. 

The words spoken by Herodotus' characters, therefore, look to the past (ex- 
plaining the causes of events), to the present (motivating the action) and to the 
future (prefiguring what will happen), according to a framework reminiscent of 
epic poetry. The function of Herodotean speeches could reveal a link with the 
Homeric poems and, more generally, with archaic poetry, closely related to a con- 
text of oral performance. Consequently, speeches could be considered a compo- 
nent of the orality that probably characterized the publication of the Histories: 
their role as a ‘driving force’ of the action is not a stylistic ‘legacy’ of the archaic 
poetic tradition, but an aspect that is functional to the oral performance context. 
For an audience used to epic recitals and theatre, the words spoken by charac- 
ters highlight important narrative passages and push the action forward. There- 
fore, the use of speeches in the Histories is designed to meet the expectations of 
an audience of listeners. 


4 Conclusions: A Comparison With Thucydides 


The presence of typical scenes and the function of speeches are clues to recon- 
struct the mechanisms of composition and publication of the Histories. Herodo- 
tus' work is certainly a literary composition, reflecting the mechanisms of written 
texts, but it was conceived for oral performances, that is for public readings. 
Therefore, the composition may have been influenced by the cognitive system 
of oral communication. 


54 Since he is inspired by Muses, Hesiod knows tà T’ £ooópeva npó T Edvta (Hes., Theog. 32). 
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In support of this argument, a comparison with Thucydides may be useful. 
In the proem the Athenian historian announces a different destination for his 
work (Thuc. 1, 22, 4): he states that his work will be £c èv àxpóaotv atepmns; 
consequently, the elements that we considered ‘traces’ of orality in Herodotus 
should be absent in Thucydides’ work.^ 

Thucydides' battle scenes are different: there is a tendency to avoid the de- 
tailed narration of military events and the description usually consists of a list of 
expeditions and cities besieged or conquered. According to Ferrucci,” some epi- 
sodes — such as the siege of Plataea and the civil war in Corcyra — have a uni- 
versal significance and serve as paradigms. The following episodes similar to 
the paradigmatic ones are not described in as much detail: the mechanisms of 
Thucydides' narrative are opposite to the 'search for what is typical in Homer 
and Herodotus? For example, we find no typical catalogues, with names of 
leaders, numbers, places of origin and anecdotes. These are replaced with partial 
catalogues which are often integrated into the narrative, meaning that they do 
not appear as lists.? Sometimes Thucydides mentions only a commander, refer- 
ring to the other leaders as “his colleagues", and reports either only the numbers 
of certain contingents or only the total number of men, without distinguishing 
between contingents. Any catalogues found are coherent with the intentions de- 
clared in the proem: Thucydides avoids the mythodes, in the sense of epic heri- 
tage, necessary to make the listening experience more pleasurable, and prefers 
what is useful for the historical narration. So, Thucydidean catalogues are not 
typical, because they do not have to meet the horizon of expectations of the au- 
dience. 

The same goes for speeches and their function. Thucydidean speeches have 
been extensively studied, but few studies dwell on their relationship with narra- 
tive sections. As regards Herodotean speeches, I have highlighted the relation- 


55 See in particular Canfora 1971, Ferrucci 2009, 76, but the debate is still open. 

56 The subject is treated here in summary, to provide an overview, but it should be examined in 
depth. The bibliographical references are a selection of the numerous studies on the relationship 
between Herodotus and Thucydides and on Thucydides' speeches. 

57 Ferrucci 2009, 88. 

58 Nevertheless, it is possible to underline the presence of an element already present in Homer 
and then expanded by Herodotus: the ‘few against many’ motif (Thuc. 2, 76, 3; 2, 100, 5; 4, 36). 
The macrostructure 'exhortation-catalog/formation-battle', instead, is to be considered a topos 
of historiography since its individual parts are not typical. 

59 Thuc. 1, 29, 4; 1, 46, 1-2; 1, 60; 1, 61, 1; 1, 94; 1, 107, 5; 1, 117, 2; 2, 9; 2, 31; 2, 56, 2; 2, 66; 2, 79; 2, 
80, 5-7; 2, 98; 3, 17, 1-2; 3, 100, 2; 4, 42, 1; 4, 53, 1; 4, 70, 1; 4, 93, 3— 4; 4, 124, 1; 4, 129, 2; 5, 2, 1; 5, 6, 
4—5; 5, 57; 5, 84, 1; 6, 31, 2; 6, 43; 6, 98, 1; 7, 19, 3-4; 7, 20, 2; 7, 33, 1; 7, 57-58; 8, 25, 1. 
60 De Romilly 1956, Hunter 1973, Morrison 2006, Rengakos 2006b. 
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ship between words and action that derives from the archaic Greek culture, still 
closely related to the mechanisms of oral communication. In Thucydides, 
speeches do not have the function of explaining, motivating and anticipating 
the action, and even when they explain, motivate and anticipate things, they 
do not replace the narrative sections. Indeed, much of the information contained 
in speeches is anticipated or repeated in Thucydides’ third-person narration. 
Sometimes, the account of events even contradicts what has been said in 
speeches. With regard to speeches, in the proem Thucydides specifies that he 
will report what characters may have said in given circumstances (1, 22, 1-2). 
There is no identification between narrator and character; rather, the author 
highlights the verisimilitude of his speeches.® The spoken word loses the objec- 
tivity and concreteness that characterize it in an oral culture. Speeches have a 
different function in Thucydides: characters’ words are not the ‘driving force’ 
of the action, they do not replace it, but they provide an interpretation of it. Evi- 
dence of this is the presence of pairs of speeches that give opposite interpreta- 
tions of the same situation.® Two opposite speeches cannot push the action for- 
ward: on the contrary, the action stops, and the focus becomes the comparison 
between two different points of view and two different interpretations of facts. 
Thucydides makes rhetorical use of speech, which becomes an interpretative in- 
strument; therefore, speech is accessory to praxeis and does not coincide with 
action. 

So, there is no close link between words and action and, although they start 
from a particular and concrete event, Thucydides' speeches often concern univer- 
sal themes. Even in the Histories there are universal and philosophical speeches, 
such as the constitutional debate and Artabanus' speeches. Herodotus' speeches 
are not always the 'driving force' of the action and are also influenced by rhet- 
oric, which is already present in Homer and later becomes prevalent in Thucy- 
dides. 

In conclusion, we can affirm that Herodotus is a transitional figure: he marks 
the passage from the archaic age to the Classical age, from epic poetry to Thu- 
cydidean historiography and, specifically, from the use of speeches as the 'driv- 
ing force’ of action, typical of a still oral culture, to universal speeches, influ- 
enced by rhetoric, a key feature of 5"-century Athens. 


61 Canfora 1971 points out that Thucydides’ speeches are introduced by totdéde. 
62 For example, Thuc. 3, 37-40; 3, 42-48; 6.9 — 14; 6, 16-18; 6, 33-34; 6, 36-40; 6, 82-87; 6, 
89 - 92. 
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Laura Lulli 
Some Reflections on Orality and Epic 
Poetry in Ancient Literary Criticism 


Abstract: The paper examines some relevant cases of the views of the orality 
which appear in ancient literary criticism. Starting from a reconsideration of 
the oral system in the broader communication context of the Hellenistic and Im- 
perial period, the analysis will underline the specific functions attributed to or- 
ality in extant works of literary criticism, with a special focus on the perspective 
followed by the author of the treatise On the Sublime. Indeed, from the survey it 
appears clear that the exploration of oral dimension becomes, on one hand, a 
lens for the study of the previous literary tradition, in particular of the Homeric 
poetry, and, on the other, a crucial experience in the rhetorical paideia of the fu- 
ture ruling classes. 


Keywords: Homeric poems; ancient literary criticism; orality. 


When we think about the analytical method that ancient literary criticism adopts 
for the study of Homeric texts, we usually envisage it as a complex and multilay- 
ered system.’ This system was developed at first by the rhapsodes themselves 
and later, over the centuries, by poets and philosophers,? but also by grammar- 
ians (most notably, yet not exclusively, Alexandrian ones);? rhetoricians and var- 


1 A synthetic and comprehensive outline of the different figures involved in the complex 
process of the Homeric ancient exegesis is in Pontani 2005, 23-103. 

2 For a view of both the role of the rhapsodes in the first phases of the commentary and inter- 
pretation of the Homeric text, and the beginnings of the Homeric scholarship between the 6" 
century BC and the 4th century BC, until Aristotle, see Cassio 2002, 118 - 132, with further bibliog- 
raphy. The starting point of a professional scholarly activity regarding the poetical texts of the 
Greek tradition (i.e., above all, Homer and the lyric poetry) in the Platonic reflections, in partic- 
ular in Plato's Ion, is underlined by Hunter 2011. An overview about the function of the Hellen- 
istic poets in the construction of the Homeric scholarship is in Rengakos 2002, with a synthesis 
of the previous critical debate. 

3 In the huge bibliography regarding Homeric scholarship see, at least, the reconstruction of the 
work on the Homeric poems by the Alexandrian grammarians provided by Montanari 1998, with 
a special focus on the processes of the ekdosis, West 2001, in particular 33 — 45, about Zenodotus, 
Nünlist 2011, and Schironi 2018, in particular 47-90, about Aristarchus. For an overview of the 
philological practices in the Homeric scholia see Schmidt 2002. An attempt to underline the de- 
velopment of the literary criticism in the context of the scholia is made by Nünlist 2009. On this 
topic see also Richardson 2006. 
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ious literary critics.“ These were among the most prominent intellectual figures 
in charge of the cultural interactions and interconnections between the Greek 
world and the new order of the Roman empire. When we turn to consider the re- 
flections developed within such a system, we find ourselves dealing with a cor- 
pus of analytical works, all based on the close examination of well-defined texts, 
stabilized in written form very close to that which has reached us (leaving aside 
the well-known Alexandrian discussions on the end of the Iliad, or idiosyncratic 
ideas, luckily of limited appeal, such as Zenodotos' view that the description of 
Achilles’ shield was not Homeric enough’). 

In this perspective, then, we might wonder whether the original and/or con- 
stitutive orality of Homeric epic poetry was considered by ancient critics, in some 
way, and thus discussed, and generally received by them, in their different cul- 
tural contexts and in their various works. In other words, was there any percep- 
tion of the ancient oral system of communication through which archaic epic po- 
etry had been composed and transmitted? Was there any conscious or even 
indirect awareness of the traces of the oral mechanism behind the construction 
of the archaic epic poems which continued to be visible even in fixed written sets 
of songs, which had clearly been transmitted and regarded as unitary poems? 
Did the oral component of epic poetry continue to maintain a role as a specific 
characteristic of the literary genre even in the different critical perspectives of 
later interpreters of such poetic works? Finally, were the ancient literary critics 
conscious of the oral aspects of the epic poems and, if so, how did they analyze 
them? 

The attempt to answer these questions is not easy and probably it can only 
be tentative. In any case, a broad and deep examination of the mechanisms of 
the oral communicative system would probably benefit from a survey — with 
no claim to completeness — of the ‘views of orality’ which were developed, or 
even just hinted at, by ancient critics and intellectuals interested in early 
Greek epic poetry. 

In order to cast some light on ancient views on orality, it is worth setting out 
not from theoreticians, but from a poet, albeit one imbued with philology, name- 
ly Theocritus: a fine experimenter of new solutions and literary genres thanks to 


4 For a broad perspective on the position of the Homeric poetry in the ancient criticism, with a 
focus on the rhetorical criticism, see Hunter 2015. 

5 The athetesis and the diorthosis practiced by Zenodotus and Aristarchus in their ekdoseis, with 
the creation of a specific corpus of semeia, are analyzed by Montanari 2015, in particular 653 — 
660, with previous bibliography. About the influence which such Alexandrian philological work 
on the Homeric text had even on the Alexandrian literary production, above all on Apollonius 
Rhodius, see Rossi 2020a. 
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his deep knowledge and reassessment of the previous literary tradition. In Idyll 
16, composed to celebrate Hiero's exploits, Theocritus begins by voicing his dis- 
approval of those patrons who, driven by their desire for wealth, tend to avoid 
paying poets and fail to consider the crucial function of poetry as a powerful tool 
to perpetuate their memory. In his attempt to rebuild eulogistic poetry and to 
adapt it to the needs of Hellenistic patrons,’ Theocritus refers to Simonides 
and alludes to Pindar,? while also mentioning Homer.? However, before dealing 
with these exemplary cases, at the beginning of the Idyll, Theocritus adopts the 
point of view of an hypothetical patron and states: 


Theocr., Id. 16, 16-21 

mac 6' ort KOATOV yeïpaç £yuv nóðev otogrot àopet 
apyupov, ov6é kev ióv ánotphpog tivi Soin, 

GAN’ EvOG peior ‘anwtépw f| yóvu kvápo- 

a1 poi tt yévorro.' “Beot Tð &ot6006." 

‘tic 6€ Kev GAAOV åkovoat; Gi; rtàvrecotv “Opnpos.’ — 20 
*oUtoc dolS@v Adoroc, Oc ÈE Eyed olcetat odSEv.’ 


and each, his hand within his purse-fold, looks to see whence he may win money and will 
not rub the very rust therefrom to give another, straight answering rather, ‘The knee is 
closer than the shank; may somewhat befall me myself’, or ‘Heaven rewards the poet’, 
‘And who would listen to another? Homer is enough for all’, ‘He is the best of poets who 
shall get naught of me’. (transl. A. S. F. Gow) 


6 Cf. Theocr., Id. 16, 14—15 ook 018" o0 yàp ëT ävõpeç én’ Epypaoww we nópoc éo0Aoic / aivetoPat 
onevSovtl, veviknvtat 6* Ur KepSewv; for an analysis of Pind., Nem. 7, 17 as a close parallel for 
the topic of the kerdos in Theocritus see Sbardella 2004a, 68. The motive of the gain is further- 
more developed in vv. 22-33, with a special accent on the relationship with the role of the poets, 
who are defined Motodwv [...] iepouc brortas (v. 29), sacred interpreters or even priests of the 
Muses. For the echoes of the Homeric, as well as the Pindaric visions of the poet's role in this 
Theocritean syntagm see Gow 1952, 311; for a comparation of the Theocritean passage with 
Pind., Isthm. 1, 67-69 see Sbardella 2004a, 71-72. 

7 The complex pattern of the poetical perspective presented in Idyll 16 about the patronage of 
Theocritus is analyzed by Hunter 1996, 77-90, who highlights the fine mixture with elements of 
the Pindaric tradition and the new needs of the rulers in the Ptolemaic period. 

8 Cf. Theocr. Id. 16, 34 — 47. For a comprehensive analysis of the allusive references to Pindar and 
Simonides in the Idyll 16 see Hunter 1996, 82-90, 97-109. 

9 Cf. Theocr. Id. 16, 48-57. The role of Homer in Idyll 16, as well as in the other Idylls of the Cor- 
pus Theocriteum is examined by Hunter 1996, 90 - 97. 
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The utmost consideration for poetry, expressed by a patron who is completely 
enslaved by the desire for profit, deals with Homer:!? he is enough for all — 
“who would listen to another?" (tic 6€ kev àAAou ókovoat). In this rhetorical 
question, designed to underline the absolute centrality of Homeric poetry on 
many levels in the cultural context of the Hellenistic period, the key word is 
the verb åkoúvw, which stresses the importance of the oral dimension of epic po- 
etry," and alludes to the possibility for the public to enjoy such compositions 
aurally.? This is all the more remarkable if we consider that, in the Hellenistic 
context of the dissemination of literature, the glory of the great authors of the 
past was generally committed to books, which preserved their verses and expres- 
sions: Dorica and Charassos have long turned to dust, writes Posidippos 
(122 A. - B. = XVII G.— P), but the bright singing columns (v. 6 ai Aeuxai Oey- 
youevat oA ides) of the bookroll allow Sappho's poetry to survive.” Similar state- 


10 Regarding the relationship between Theocritus and Homer, Hunter 1996, 94 underlines that 
the centrality given to Homer in the Theocritean poetry is part of the poet's broader strategy of 
presenting himself as the new Homer. 

11 In this perspective it is worth considering the reflection of Sbardella 2004b, 88, who under- 
lines that “[...] l'uso del verbo éxovw non è né casuale né desemantizzato, ma rimanda al modo 
tradizionale attraverso cui nei secoli il patrimonio di canti attribuito ad Omero era stato fruito e 
continuava in parte ad esserlo ancora, per mezzo della viva voce dei cantori". 

12 The oral dimension of the epic poetry during the Hellenistic period, especially for its diffu- 
sion in various festivals, as well as for its presence in the many epideixeis, “recitations”, and 
akroaseis, *recitations" (the term underlines the role of the audiences) of wandering poets, is 
a deeply rooted phenomenon. See, at least, Fantuzzi 1988, XXXVI - XLII, who, however, outlines 
a difference between the "epici mestieranti", professionals engaged in the public festivals, and 
the “poeti 'colti", whose literary production was intended to be read or performed in the 
epideixeis at court. A reassessment of the oral aspect of such Hellenistic and Imperial epic po- 
etry, in view of the theory of the so-called *oral dictated text" (Jensen 1980, 10 and passim) was 
formulated by Jensen 1980, 125-127. On the varietas and the considerable amout of epic produc- 
tion in the Hellenistic period, with considerations about the status of the epic poets in the con- 
text of the Hellenistic courts, see Ziegler 1988, in particular 15 — 25. The phenomenon of the wan- 
dering poets in the Byzantine period has been illuminated by the study of Cameron 2015, 
according to whom "attention has been drawn to the exceptional mobility, social and geograph- 
ical, of professors and teachers of rhetoric, but it has not been remarked that professional poets 
traveld from city to city every bit as much as an ambitious professor of rhetoric like Libanius or 
the young St. Augustine" (15). For an overview on the complex mixture between festivals, spec- 
tacles, and elite cultural circles as occasions for the performance, and/or for the readings of epic 
poetry in Egypt in the 3™-6™ century AD see Miguélez Cavero 2008, 194-198. 

13 The epigram is cited by Athen. 13 p. 596c. For such a sofisticated image, with a personifica- 
tion of a constitutive part of the bookroll see Bing 1988, 33, who mentions also the case of a “si- 
lenced" papyrus column in Aceratus (AP 7 138, 3-4 = FGE p. 3 oot Se 0avóvroc, / “Extop, éot- 
yri8n xoi o£Ai; 'TAi&60c). For other similar images see Page in FGE p. 342 ad v. 1198. 
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ments in praise of books can be found in many other epigrammatists. But 
Theocritus' focus on the acoustic dimension of poetry? implies that the Homeric 
poems continued to be perceived as a kind of literature mainly addressed to an 
audience of listeners and, therefore, able to maintain a close link with an oral 
communication medium, even in a period characterized by the increasing use 
of the written communication system at every stage in the life of a literary text. 

As is well known by now, this phenomenon could be traced back to the 
broader, actual circumstances of the diffusion of epic poetry in the Hellenistic 
age: poetic performances by groups of rhapsodes and wandering poets are unin- 
terruptedly attested in the epigraphic and papyrological evidence up to the Im- 
perial age and beyond. To remain in Theocritus’ Egypt, Zeno's archive — our 
largest source of knowledge on daily life in mid-3*-century Egypt — mention at 
least one set of readings of (or conferences on) Homeric poetry," but references 
to live performances by poets, along with various forms of musical entertainment 
and dances, are recorded for almost every local eorté.*® Listening to poetry was 


14 For an overview of the images of the bookroll, with various functions, in the Hellenistic epi- 
grammatic production see Bing 1988, 29 — 33. 

15 It is notworthy to add that such sensibility for an acoustic dimension of the poetry in 
Theocritus is not limited to the reflection on and the reception of the Homeric poetry, but it is 
also a constitutive aspect of his own poetical practices, since many of his poems seem to 
have been aimed to performative occasions, both in the context of the Ptolemaic court and in 
more private frame, such as the symposia. For the performative destination of the Theocritean 
poetry see, at least, Zanker 1987, 79, who considered the “city audience" the main public of the 
Theocritean Idylls; see also Pretagostini 2007, Pretagostini 2009, 3, 14 — 29. 

16 For an overview of the epigraphic evidences of the wandering poets in the Hellenistic period 
see Guarducci 1929, and Pallone 1984. Chaniotis 2009, in particular 253 — 269 outlines the role of 
the historians, the orators and the envoys as wondering intellectuals who contributed with their 
performances to build up the collective and the cultural memory of the various poleis in Hellen- 
istic period and until the Roman time. See Manieri 2009, 50 —53 for the role of the contests of 
epic poetry in the agonal occasions in Beotia; for similar presence of the epic poetry in the Spar- 
tan agonals festivals see Massaro 2018, 178 — 179, 182—183, 189 — 190. A useful review of the pa- 
pyrological evidence from Oxyrhynchus about the agonal occasions and the poetical program 
performed there, including the epic poetry, from the Hellenistic to the Imperial period, see Re- 
mijsen 2014. 

17 The main evidence of such intellectual activity is provided by a letter sent to Zenon (P. Cair. 
Zen. 4. 59603, middle 3" century BC), which, although its fragmentary condition, appears to deal 
with a lecture nepi tod momtod (l. 3), organized in Philadelphia by Mnesitheos; moreover, 
Zenon's correspondent should regard this event quite important, since he asked Zenon to collect 
as many pupils as possible. The editor princeps, Edgar C. Campbell, suggested that the expres- 
sion nepi toU momtod alludes to Homer, as “a living poet would surely have been named” 
(P. Cair. Zen. 4, 55). 

18 See above, 148, n. 12. 
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common in Hellenistic Egypt. Moreover, reading poetry from a book also entailed 
a strong oral component, as reading aloud was the main reading practice until 
Late Antiquity.? Grammarians such as Dionysius Thrax even give instructions 
about how to read Homer aloud (evtdvwe, “with due energy") and the perform- 
ative reading of epic was taught in school.”° These elements - i.e. continuous 
performative experiences in every corner of the Greek and Roman world, and 
the endurance of different degrees of orality despite the emergence of a book cul- 
ture — are crucial points that must be taken into account in the study of the per- 
ception of orality in ancient literary critics’ reflections on archaic epic poetry. We 
will return to this point later. 

Theocritus’ verses were born in a context where metaliterary reflections by 
poets themselves were usual; and it is noteworthy that thoughts on the oral di- 
mension of archaic epic were part of such considerations. However, reflections of 
this sort had far more ancient origins. The primacy of poets in such matters was 
already recognized by Aristotle who, in a passage from book III of the Rhetoric 
affirms: 


Arist., Rhet. 3, 1404a 

Tip£avro pév ovv ktvijoat TÒ npæTov, Wonep néqukev, oi nonTai: TA yàp óvóparo jupriuoca 
éotiv, bnfjp£ev ô xoi T| PWV MAVTWV LIUNTIKWTATOV TOV popiwv rjv. 616 Kat ai TExvat 
cuvéotnoov f| Te Porpwoia Kal f| DmoKptTUKT] Kal Got ye. 

The poets, as was natural, were the first to give an impulse to style; for words are imita- 
tions, and the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted for imitation, was ready 
to hand; thus the arts of the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. (transl. J. 
H. Freese) 


According to the Aristotelian perspective, poets — as was natural — were the first 
to give an impulse to the study of style; and since words are a kind of imitation, 
they could make use of the voice, the most imitative human faculty of all, in 
order to create the arts, i.e. rhapsody, the art of speaking, the actor’s art, and oth- 
ers. It is clear that the imitative nature of both words and the voice implies the 


19 This ‘oral’ dimension of the reading practices is highlighted by Cavallo 1998, who states that 
“la maniera più abituale di leggere era comunque, a qualsiasi livello e con qualsiasi funzione, 
quella a voce alta [...]. La lettura poteva essere diretta o anche fatta da un lettore interposto tra il 
libro e chi lo ascoltava, uditorio o individuo; nel caso di certi componimenti poetici, più voci 
lettrici si alternavano, secondo la struttura del testo. Queste pratiche spiegano anche l'intera- 
zione assai stretta tra scrittura letteraria e lettura" (47). On the development of this practice be- 
yond the Late Antiquity, in the complex cultural system of Bysanzium see Cavallo 2007, 87- 106. 
20 Cf. Dion. Thrax, Ars grammatica 2 Lallot. On the role of the reading aloud in the grammarian 
and teaching practices see Del Corso 2005, 21-30, and Cavallo 2007, 21-28. 
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absolute centrality of the oral dimension of the literary communication system. 
Therefore, all literary activity primarily depends on the use of the oral mode of 
communication, with its expressive potential in terms of nuances of sound, mu- 
sical modulations, and the ability to arrange syntagms, formulas and expres- 
sions to create new harmonies. Only in a second phase does this fundamental 
use of the voice provide the necessary starting point for the creation of the var- 
ious literary genres, which correspond to the Aristotelian arts (ai téyvat). 

This idea is further developed and defined in the Poetics, starting at the very 
beginning of the treatise. Here, after having defined poetry, in all its possible 
forms and articulations, as the manifestation of an essentially mimetic activity”* 
which is performed by variously combining the use of rhythm (including 
dance),” language and music, Aristotle deals with epic poetry. He states: 


Arist., Poet. 1447a-b 

dnacat èv rtotoüvrot THY pinov év Pvbu@ kai Adyw Kai Appovia, rotor 8' f] Xwpics Ñ 
peptypévois: [...] | 68 ¿nonoa póvov toic Aóyotg prois rj toic uérpotc Kai TOUVTOIG puyvüco 
pet’ GAANAWV €" Evi tivi yévet XYPWHEVN TÕV HETPWY, di ávovupoo Tvyyávovoa” uéypr TOD 
viv. 


All the poetic arts mentioned produce mimesis in rhythm, language, and melody, whether 
separately or in combinations. [...] while epic poetry uses either plain language or metrical 
forms (whether combinations of these, or some one class of metres), that poetry which re- 
mains so far unnamed. (transl. S. Halliwell, with modifications) 


21 Arist., Poet. 1447a 14-16 énorotia 87] Kal | Tis Tpaywsiaç notnot Ett 62 kwpwsia Kai 1 ôv- 
papPoromntud) Kal tfi; ObANTIKiS Å nAetorn Kal xiBopiotikf(s nácot voyyávouotv OĎOAL juprjoeto 
TO oUvoAov, “now, epic and tragic poetry, as well as comedy, dithyramb, and most music for 
aulos and lyre, are all, taken as a whole, kinds of mimesis" (transl. S. Halliwell). 

22 See Gallavotti 2003, pp. 123 - 124. 

23 It is worth to note that this is another problematic passage of the text, since A (cod. Parisinus 
1741, 10? —11* century) and the Latin translation of William of Moerbeke present only tvy- 
xavovoa (existens) and various interpreters have suggested different solutions for the text, i.e. 
Bernays conjectured «àvovupoo tvyyóvovoa on the basis of the arabic version of the treatise 
(quae est sine appelatione), whereas Lobel suggested &vwvupot Tuyxavovotv ovoat, a possibility 
which is accepted also by Kassell 1965, even if he does not judged useful the participle, so that 
he preferred the syntagm àvavupot tvyy&vovot finally a different conjecture was proposed by 
Suckow: tvyyàvet ovoa, accepted also by Taran 2012. For an overview on the textual problems of 
this passage see Taran 2012, 230 — 231. For the interpretation of the expression 1 dvwvupos, sug- 
gested by Gallavotti 2003, as a reference to the iambic, tetrameter, elegiac and epodic poetry, 
which implies only a way of the mimesis as the epic poetry, even if it hasn't got neither a defined 
subject-matter nor a mode of the mimesis, see Gallavotti 2003, 125. 
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As is well known, this passage presents many textual problems, since the word 
émomotia has not been transmitted unanimously.” For the interpretation of this 
textual section, then, I will adopt the perspective suggested by Carlo Gallavotti, 
who considers émomotia a genuine reading. According to this point of view, Aris- 
totle indicates the constitutive elements of epic poetry and its mimetic character, 
which consists in using only words and metres,” without any dance or music. 
Though the expression Aóyog wu óg is frequently adopted to indicate prose in op- 
position to poetry,” in this context — as Carlo Gallavotti has clearly demonstrat- 
ed" — it indicates plain and simple words, which together with the hexameter 
form the backbone of epic poetry. Indeed, this idea of the centrality of the spo- 
ken word in the epic literary genre, like the importance assigned to sound and 
rhythm, is not exclusive to the Aristotelian reflection, but occurs - in almost 
the same terms - in Plato as well. In the dialogue between Socrates and 
Phaedrus, in a passage devoted to demonstrating the superiority of orality 
over writing in philosophical practice, Socrates deals with different literary gen- 
res, including epic poetry: 


Plat., Phaedr. 278b - d 

XQ. obkobv rj8r| nenaioðw pETpiws riiv TÀ nepi AOywv: Kai oú Te EABWV ppåče Avoto STL vo 
KatTaBavte &c TO NULPOV vópá TE Kai povostov rjkoboapiev Adywv, (c) ol EnéoteAAov AMyetv 
Avoig te Kai ei tig GAAOS cvvrtnot Adyous, Kai 'Opripo Kai et Tic GAAOS að notnotv iui Ti 
£v wô ovvréOnke, TpiTov 6€ LOAwvt Kai Gotic Ev notos AdyOIG vópoug óvopáčwv ovy- 
ypáppata éyporpev: ci piv eiu Å TÒ GANGEs Exel ovv£Onke Tata, Kai ëywv flongeiv, cic 
ÉAeyyov iùv nepi av éypatpe, xol Aéywv abtds 8uvotóc Tà yeypappéva Para drodei~at, 
oU vt TWVEE énuvupíov Éyovra Sei (d) AgyeoBat TOV voto0rov, GAA’ EQ’ oic ċonovðakev 
£kelvoyv. 


SOCRATES. We have amused ourselves with talk about words long enough. Go and tell Ly- 
sias that you and I came down to the fountain and sacred place of the nymphs, and heard 
words which they told us to repeat to Lysias and anyone else who composed speeches, and 
to Homer or any other who has composed poetry with or without musical accompaniment, 
and third to Solon and whoever has written political compositions which he calls laws: — If 


24 See Gallavotti 2003, app. ad loc.: énomotia is transmitted by A (cod. Parisinus 1741, 10-11" 
century), but it is not translated in the arabic version of the treatise, on the basis of a previous 
Syriac text, by Abū Bisr (109^ century), and, then, it was deleted by Ueberweg. The term is inser- 
ted in the text with brackets by the majority of editors, as, for example, Christ 1882, Hardy 1932, 
Kassell 1965, and more recently Tarán 2012, who, however, adfirms in the comment that the word 
&roroiía “must be excised because it yields no reasonable sense" (Taran 2012, 226). 

25 For such interpretation of this debated passage of the Poetics see Gallavotti 2003, 124 — 125. 
26 Cf. e.g. Plat., Menex. 239c; Arist., Rhet. 1404b 14, 33. 

27 See Gallavotti 2003, 124—125, who specifies that “è solo il contesto a dare l'esatto valore di 
questa terminologia che non é univoca, e non é ancora rigidamente fissata dall'uso scolastico" 
(125). 
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he has composed his writings with knowledge of the truth, and is able to support them by 
discussion of that which he has written, and has the power to show by his own speech that 
the written words are of little worth, such a man ought not to derive his title from such writ- 
ings, but from the serious pursuit which underlies them. (transl. H. N. Fowler) 


We are almost at the end of the dialogue, and of its famous polemic against writ- 
ing and book culture.?? Socrates arranges a verbal game of mirrors to emphasize 
the triumph of the spoken word over writing: with his characteristic irony, he 
asks Phaedrus to tell Lysias that a voice told them, in the sacred place of the 
nymphs,? to repeat to all orators, to Homer and to the other poets who com- 
posed their verses with or without musical accompaniment, that, if they are look- 
ing for the absolute truth and are able to defend their written work by their own 
speech, they can be named philosophers or lovers of wisdom. All other philo- 
sophical implications aside, it is clear that, even in the struggle which Plato 
wages against the writing system, epic poetry is perceived as a literary genre 
based on the spoken word, on the mere spoken word - not as much as rhetoric, 
but in opposition to lyric poetry, where the spoken word is mixed with music. So, 
in the wider Platonic frame of a philosophical conception which exalts oral com- 
munication in opposition to the system of writing, epic poetry continues to be 
considered a ‘spoken word-centered’ literary genre. 

In later reflections, when Plato's philosophical perspective will be mostly 
overlooked or neglected, it will be usual to focus on Homeric epic as word- 
based poetry, whose standard form of dissemination is oral delivery, as the 
*sound' of the words plays a substantial role in terms of the final rhetorical ef- 
fect, even if obviously it is different from other ‘musical’ genres. The pre-emi- 
nence of such an aspect as the main and distinctive characteristic of the genre 
is evident - to mention only one example - in the essay On Literary Composition 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In the context of the analysis of composition, 
which is considered more important than the selection of words,” Dionysius de- 
scribes in detail the distinction between music and speech (the povotkrl-Aoyur] 
opposition) and the different approaches that the various genres have with these 
tools of the communicative system.” Even if this polarity is normally interpreted 


28 In the huge bibliography about the complex dialectic between orality and writing culture in 
the Phaedrus see, at least, the overviews in Trabattoni 2005, 86 — 101, and Cerri 2007, 99-106, 
109 - 119. On this passage of the dialogue see also Hunter, in this volume. 

29 This is the environment in which the dialogue is set: cf. Plat., Phaedr. 230b, 241e, 263d. 
30 Cf. Dion. Hal., de comp. verb. 1-2. 

31 For an analysis of the relationship between words and musical aspects in the literary com- 
munication from the perspective of Dionysius of Halicarnassus see Gentili 1990, in particular 
7—10, 20 -21. A deep survey of the stylistic functions of the reflections elaborated by Dionysius 
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as a reference to the opposition between poetry and prose, Dionysius further 
specifies that there are certain genres which use the voice's tune to create partic- 
ular effects upon the ear: 


Dion. Hal., de comp. verb. 11 

SeSetypevns TÅG Sia@opac Å Stapéepet piovoud| Aoyudi Aouóv àv ein kåkeïva Agvet, STL TO 
HEV tfjg «ovii; u£Aoc, Aéyw SE où tfjg cui; GAAG Tig WIAfis, Edv NSEws Sate vv 
àkor|v, evpedés Aéyotre äv, GAN’ ook &upieMg [...]. 

Now that the difference between music and speech has been shown, a few remaining 


points may be made. If the intonation of the voice — not in song but in ordinary conversa- 
tion — has a pleasant effect upon the ear, it will be called “song-like” rather than "singing". 


This analysis of composition and its *musical' aspect, then, implies a subtle dis- 
tinction between different kinds of literary genres characterized by the use of the 
voice; indeed, Dionysius is not referring here just to prose, in opposition to po- 
etry, but also to a specific kind of poetic discourse, in which the tune of the voice 
— a voice not singing but speaking as in an ordinary conversation - can have a 
pleasant effect on the listener, being full of melody yet not tuneful, i.e. metrical- 
ly sung. The emphasis, then, is on the differences between epos and lyric poetry, 
especially in the perspective of the effects these literary genres have on the au- 
dience through the specific use of a mixture of words or of words and music. 

The evidence from Dionysius of Halicarnassus highlights how fundamental 
the oral dimension of epic poetry was in ancient literary critics’ reflections: the 
centrality of this aspect is twofold, as it concerns both the prevalence of words 
and speaking in the frame of the hexametric arrangement of the narrative mate- 
rial, and a close attention to the effect that epic poetry should have on listeners. 
It is possible here to outline an evolution: the kind of orality which literary critics 
discuss is no longer the original one, namely a communicative system used both 
during the phase of the composition of a text and during that of its circulation; 
however, it is still a defining feature of the genre, which on account of its effect 
on the audience can be adapted to a world where the spoken word still plays a 
crucial role in communicative dynamics, albeit not exclusively within the con- 
fines of poetry. 

This ‘new’ perspective on the oral dimension of epic poetry, based on an at- 
tention to the listener, is emphasized in many examples of ancient literary criti- 
cism, among which the case of the treatise On Sublimity stands out for its pro- 
grammatic and constant aim both to present itself as a useful work for 


of Halicarnassus about the phonic nature of the words and of their sequences in a text is in 
Rossi 2020b. 
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specific addressees, namely public figures,” and to analyze the multifarious 
characteristics of the sublime, especially in relations to their effect on the 
listener.? This is evident from the very beginning of the treatise: 


Subl.1, 2, 4 

£rtel 68 Evexehevow Kal rip TL nepi povus mavtwe eig or|v ortopvnpoicao9at xáptv, qépe, 
et Tt 6r] 6okoüpev àv6páot MOAITIKOIs TEBEWPNKEVaL xprjouiov EmttoKepwpeda. [...] ob yap eis 
TELOW TOUG aKPOWHEVOUG GAN’ eic ExoTaOLV dyEl TA Drtepquü- návtr 6€ ye oov ExMANEEt TOD 
mUBavovd Kai Tod ripóc xáptv del kpateŭ TO Gavpóotov, etye TO HEV TLBAVOV WG TA TOAAG EQ” 
fiiv, tadta 6€ Svvaoteiav Kai Biav dpioyov npooqépovra TAVTOG Emavw ToU åkpowpévov 
KadioTaTat. 


You have urged me to set down a few notes on sublimity for your own use. Let us then con- 
sider whether there is anything in my observations which may be thought useful to public 
men. [...] For grandeur produces ecstacy rather than persuasion in the hearer; and the com- 
bination of wonder and astonishment always proves superior to the merely persuasive and 
pleasant. This is because persuasion is on the whole something we can control, whereas 
amazement and wonder exert invincible power and force and get the better of every hearer. 
(transl. D. A. Russell) 


32 The interest of the author for the paideia of the addressee of the treatese, Postumius Florus 
Terentianus, is clear in many passages of the work, in which he is continuosly named with af- 
fection and friendship (Subl. 1, 1; 1, 2; 1, 3; 1, 4; 4, 3; 9, 6; 9, 10; 12, 4; 15; 26, 2; 29, 2; 39, 1; 44, 1). On 
the profile of the addressee see Russell 1964, 59, Mazzucchi 2010, 131-132. The attention for the 
public figures, the moAtttkol &v6p_ec, as main addressees of the cultural and literary message of 
the treatese is underlined by Russell 1964, 60 — 61, and Mazzucchi 2010, 132. The latter one con- 
siders the expression as a possible reference to the specific social group of the magistrates, on 
the basis of Strab. 1, 1, 22, who, at the beginning of his Geography, states that the work is con- 
ceived for a statesman and a general reader, i.e. the public at large, adding also a profile of the 
education of the statesman, based on a round of courses usual both for freemen and students of 
philosophy. The other evidence taken into account by Mazzucchi is Dion. Hal., de Dem. 15, who, 
not so differently from Strabo, describes the training of a statesman and of the men engaged in 
the commercial affairs as an education focused on a round of courses, which allows them to ac- 
quaire a refined diction. It is worth to note, however, that in these passages the expression no- 
Ttkol åvõpeç tends to assume a broader meaning than the specific definition of magistrates, 
since it alludes to many figures of the political context of a polis, i.e. orators, magistrates, states- 
man. For a similar interpretation of the expression see Halliwell 2021, 128 — 129, with further ex- 
amples. Moreover, in the case of Strabo's Geography, the broad and various spectrum of political 
and, in general, public figures of the polis, who are alluded in the expression, correspondes to an 
ideal reader of the work, who should have all the necessary and enciclopedic knowledge to un- 
derstand the multifarious perspectives of the geographical discourse. On this aspect see Dueck 
2000, 186 — 187, with further bibliography. 

33 For an analysis of the influence which the sublime, as presented in the Pseudo-Longinus' 
treatese, has on the hearers, especially thanks to the peculiar intersubjectivity between authors 
and audience, is provided by Halliwell 2012, 328 - 367. 
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In the first chapter of the work the focus on the oral component of the literary 
message, in every literary genre, is designed to highlight the listener's perspec- 
tive, as well as to achieve the pragmatic goal of providing a rhetorical education 
useful for the addressee's (possible) political career and, more generally, for 
many aspects of civic life. It is evident, then, that, starting from these two corner- 
stones, the oral dimension of literary communication serves as an essential pa- 
rameter for the kind of literary criticism and rhetorical analysis developed by the 
author of the treatise.** 

Moreover, in the treatise the absolute centrality of this ‘new’ orality, i.e. an 
oral dimension of the literary message grasped in relation to the listener's per- 
ception, is closely linked with the sublime, as it emerges in the chapter dealing 
with the marks of true sublimity: 


Subl. 7, 2-3 

vdoet YAP rtc UNO tàAn9obc tipous &natperat Te riiv Å wuyri Kal yadpov Tt àváotnpo 
AapBavovoa nAnpoürot yoapóc Kai peyañavyiaç, wo aT yevvrjoaoa önep T|kovoev. 
3. 6tav obv Ur’ avEpdc Euppovos Kai éurteipov AdywWV TOAAAKIG GKOVOLEVOV TI npóc peya- 
oppoovvn tiv iuyriv uri ovvétatiefi UNS’ EykataAeiny Th Savoia mAEiov tod Aeyopiévou 
TO åvaðewpoúpevov, ninth 5é, äv AUTO OVVEXES ETLOKOTTIs, Eig ånavěnov, oùk àv ET’ GAN- 
0&c Bos ein péxpt póvng cfi; àkofis owčópevov. TOHTO yàp TH Svtt u£yo, OV MOAAT, pv f| 
avabewpnots, 600koAog È PaAAOV 8’ åöúvatoç Å katečaváotaoiç, ioyvpà SE rj pvrium Kat 
SvoekdAetntos. 


It is our nature to be elevated and exalted by true sublimity. Filled with joy and pride, we 
come to believe we have created what we have only heard. When a man of sense and liter- 
ary experience hears something many times over, and it fails to dispose his mind to great- 
ness or to leave him with more to reflect upon than was contained in the mere words, but 
comes instead to seem valueless on repeated inspection, this is not true sublimity: it en- 
dures only forthe moment of hearing. Real sublimity contains much food for reflection, 
is difficult or rather impossible to resist, and makes a strong and ineffaceable impression 
on the memory. (transl. D. A. Russell) 


In this passage the oral/aural dimension of the literary message and the audien- 
ce's action of listening are not only essential for the performative aspects of the 
text and for its publication and further diffusion, but also appear to be crucial for 
the reception of the text, and for the first steps in the process of interpreting the 


34 For another, strong case of the centrality of the orality in the communicative system of the 
polis, in relationship to a specific public in the context of the funeral speeches, and for the pow- 
erful effects of this genre of discourses on the audience see the introductive frame of the dia- 
logue in Plat., Menex. 234a-235c. See Robinson 2018, 176 - 181, with further bibliography. For 
an overview on the position of the Menexenus in the tradition of the Athenian funeral speech 
see Pappas/Zelcer 2015, 58 - 76. 
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text — as well as for any further critical analysis of it. In other words, understand- 
ing the sublime in a literary text is, at first, an ‘aural experience’, which must be 
consolidated via reflection and then through one's memory, but only if it is a real 
kind of sublimity and not a false one. Donald A. Russell has convincingly de- 
fined this aspect of the treatise as attention to the “psychology of the audi- 
ence”. This perspective seems to be based precisely on a reconsideration of 
the oral dimension of literary communication, focused partly on the performa- 
tive delivery of the text — with the pragmatic aims it serves in contemporary po- 
litical life — and partly on its various effects on the public. 

This continuous attention to the listener thus becomes an indispensable crit- 
ical tool to analyze the main characteristics of a literary text of the Classical tra- 
dition, including the Homeric poems. Just to give an example, in the famous 
chapter 10 of the treatise, dedicated to the selection and arrangement of the ma- 
terial as one of the possible sources of the sublime, the author affirms: 


Subl. 10, 1, 5 
wepe viv, et tt Kal Etepov £yoipiev DiprAoUg nociv TOUS Adyous 6vvápevov, £ruokewope0o. 
OÙKOŬV Emtet6r rot Toi TPAyLACL POEL OVVEŜpEÓEL TIVÀ pópia ro bAaLG OVVUTIAPXOVTA, 
££ avayKns yévorr àv rjpiv tipovs aitiov TÒ TÕV EupEpopevwv EkAEyetv Get TA KAIPLWTATA 
xai taba TH tpóc GAANAG £rucuvO£oet kaðánep Ev TL OMpa nov 60voo9ar- 6 pEV yàp fi 
EkAoyi Tov akpoatTiy TOv Anppi&rov, à 62 Th nukvoost TWV &xAeAeyuévov npoodyerot. 
[...] 
6 8£ “Ounpos mc; Ev yap dd TOAAMV Aeyéo@w (Il. 15, 624—628) 

£v ©’ Eneo’, Ws OTE KOLA Boñ Ev vni néonot 

Aáfpov bral vepéwv óàveporpeqéc, f| 66 TE nàca 

&yvn UnrtekpoqOn, åvépoio 62 6etvóg åńTNG 

iotiw &pfpéperot, vpopéovot é te qpéva vaðtat 5 

Sei6ioTEs: TUTBOV yap nèk Oavároro qépovrot. 


Now have we any other means of making our writing sublime? Every topic naturally in- 
cludes certain elements which are inherent in its raw material. It follows that sublimity 
will be achieved if we consistenly select the most important of these inherent features 
and learn to organize them as a unity by combining one with another. The first of these pro- 
cedures attracts the listener by the selection of details, the second by the compression of 
those selected. 
[...] 
Now compare it with Homer (I select one example out of many): 

he fell upon them as upon a swift falls a wave, 

huge, wind-reared by the clouds. The ship 

is curtained in foam, a hideous blast of wind 


35 See Russell 1964, 8; see also Mazzucchi 1992, 157. For other cases of a special attention of the 
literary critics on the impact which the rhetorical effects could have on the audience cf. Arist., 
Rhet. 3, 11, 6; Quint. 8, 2, 21; Demetr., de eloc. 222. 
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roars in the sail. The sailors shudder in terror: 
they being carried away from under death, but only just. 
(transl. D. A. Russell, with modifications) 


In this passage, on the one hand, the selection of the words and, on the other, 
the condensation and arrangement of the chosen elements are considered as- 
pects of the text capable of attracting the listener's attention. In light of this, dif- 
ferent literary examples are analyzed in the chapter and, after the well-known 
quotation of Sappho's ode (fr. 31 V), the author mentions five verses from 
Iliad book XV, in which the effect of Hector's arrival on the battlefield is com- 
pared to a disastrous shipwreck caused by a terrible storm. 

Sensitivity to the oral dimension of the text, grasped through the listener's 
perception of it, has now fully become a critical tool to analyze the cultural her- 
itage of the literary tradition and to provide ever new and effective resources for 
the rhetorical education of the future elites. This is clear from many passages of 
the essay, which are dedicated to figures of speech, and particularly to phanta- 
sia, i.e. any thought capable of generating words and speeches (Subl. 15, 1-2, 
3), and to the imaginary second person, i.e. a kind of variation of person 
(Subl. 26). 


Subl. 15, 1-2, 3 
Óykou xoi peyoAnyoplag xoi &y&vog éni tovToic, © veavia, Kol oi «avrooíot 
TAPAOKEVAOTIKWTATAL- OUTW yov «ripeic», eiSwAortotiag «8» abTaS Éviot AÉyovot koAetrat 
HEV yap kotvü) qavroota Nav TO OMWoobv évvónpa yevvnttkóv Adyou ropiotàpevov: T|6n 8’ 
rii TOUTWV KEKPATHKE TOVVOLA STav à Aéyetg ÙT’ £vOovotaopio0 Kai rtáBouc BAérner ok 
kal vr’ dupe xt6fic Toig &kobovotv. 2. we 6' Érepóv vtr] PNTOPIKN qavroota BovAETat Kal ETE- 
pov r| Mapa Touts oUk àv AGBot o£, OVS’ StI TÅG HEV Ev nouos TEAOS EoTIV kr, THS 
& £v Adyots Evdpyeta, aupotepat & duws TÓ TE <MaBNTIKOV> Em TODOL Kal TO OVYKEKIVN- 
pévov. [...] 3. ZoTt u&v oov ponovwtatoç 6 EvpuTidns 800 TavTi nón, paviaç Te Kai ëpw- 
Tac, ÈKTPAYWÕÑOAL, KÅV TOVTOIC WE OK O18’ £l TLOLV ETEPOIC EMITLXEOTATOS, OD uŇV GAAG Kal 
Taig &AAatc éruvíOgo9at Pavtaciats ook &roApoc. KIOTA yé vot peyoAoquric Mv Spws TAV 
avTOS aVTOD Mot év nodo yevéo8ot Tpayu|v npoonváykaoce, Kal nap’ ëkaota ¿nì 
TOV pEyeOOv, Ws ó nouus (Il. 20, 170-171), 

ovpf 5€ nevpågç TE Kal ioxiov ájiporépoOev 

paotietat, ¿È 6' abtov énotpúver payéoao8al. 


Another thing which is very productive of grandeur, magnificence and urgency, my young 
friend, is visualization (phantasia). I use this word for what some people call image-produc- 
tion. The term phantasia is used generally for anything which in any way suggests a thought 
productive of speech; but the word has also come into fashion for the situation in which 
enthusiasm and emotion make the speaker see what he is saying and bring it virtually be- 
fore his audience. It will not escape you that rhetorical visualization has a different inten- 
tion from that of the poets: in poetry the aim is astonishment, in oratory it is clarity. Both, 
however, seek emotion and excitement. [...] Now Euripides devotes most pains to producing 
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a tragic effect with two emotions, madness and love. In these he is supremely successful. At 
the same time, he does not lack the courage to attempt other types of visualization. Though 
not formed by nature for grandeur, he often forces himself to be tragic. When the moment 
for greatness comes, he (in Homer's words) 

whips flank and buttocks with his tail 

and drives himself to fight (transl. D. A. Russell) 


Subl. 26 
£vayovioc &’ dpoiws Kai Å àv MPOCWTNWV óvruieráosotc, kai TOAAAKIC £v péootg TOI KIV- 
60voig noroðoa Tov åkpoathv 6okeiv orpéqeoOat- 

pains K’ ókpuf[rac xat &ceipéag ... 

&vteo9' v MOAELW- i éoovpévwç épáyovro. (Il. 15, 697—698) 
“Apatoc: 

HN] ketvo évi nvi nepikàúčoio BaAdoon. (Arat., Phaen. 287) 
2. É Tov xoi 6 'Hpó8oroc- “dtd 8£ "EAspavtivnys NoAEWS dvo MAEKEOL, Kal Énevra apie] 
£c neðiov Aciov: SteEeAOWV 5é TOTO TO ywpiov adliIc eic Érepov nÀoiov éuBas mAevoear 80" 
fiépac, nerta Hels £; MOALV peyánv, f| övopa Mepón." (Hdt. 2, 29, 2, 3, 6) Opac, © Etaipe, 
Ws TAapAAaBwv cov trlv ipuyrv Sta TOV Tónwv yet THY aKorV Opt TOLMv; nàvra bE TA 
TOLADTA rtpóc OUVTE artEpElSOpEva TA TPOOWNA ÈT AVTHV tornot TOV aKPOATIV TÕV évepyov- 
pévwv. Kal dtav WÇ ob rpóc ünavrac, GAA’ WS ripóc póvov vtvà AaAfis, 
Tvbet6nv ô’ ook àv yvoing motEepotot petein (Il. 5, 85) 

£urtoO£orepóv TE AVTOV GLA xol TPOGEKTIKWTEPOV Kal ÅYÕVOG £ureov AmOTEAECELG, toig 
giç EAUTOV npooqovriogotv é£eyeipópevov. 


kal ò 


Urgency may also be conveyed by the replacement of one grammatical person by another. It 
often gives the hearer the sense of being in the midst of the danger himself. 

you would say they were tireless, never wearied in war, 

so eagerly they fought. (Homer) 

may you never be drenched in the sea in that month! (Aratus). 
*You will sail upstream from Elephantine, and then you will come to a smooth plain. After 
crossing this, you will embark on another boat and sail for two days. Then you will come to 
a great city called Meroe" (Herodotus). Do you see, my friend, how he grips your mind and 
takes it on tour through all these places, making hearing as good as seeing? All such forms 
of expression, being directed to an actual person, bring the hearer into the presence of real 
events. Moreover, if you speak as though to an individual and not to a large company, you 
will affect him more and make him more attentive and excited, because the personal ad- 
dress stimulates: 

you could not tell with whom Tydides stood. (transl. D. A. Russell) 


Regarding phantasia, the centrality of the effect this figure can have on the lis- 
tener is reaffirmed from the beginning of the chapter 15, with an explanation 
about the differences between the characteristics and aim of rhetorical visualiza- 
tion in poetry and in oratory. This subject-matter is illustrated by many examples 
from Euripides, whose phantasia often attains the sublime not naturally, but 
thanks to the rules of the tragic literary genre. Moreover, to elucidate this aspect, 
the author quotes Il. 20, 170 - 171, which describes Achilles’ fury in battle. Also 
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the variation of person, in chapter 26, is analyzed as a tool which is useful to give 
the listener the sense of being in the middle of a dangerous situation, and it is 
illustrated with examples from historiography (Herodotus) and epic poetry 
(Homer, Aratus). In this case, orality is conceived of from the perspective of 
the rhetorical ability — found in many different literary genres — to capture the 
listener's attention, to the point of even bringing a sort of ‘synaesthetic’ experi- 
ence about that involves both hearing, i.e. the first sense used for the perception 
and enjoyment of a literary work, and sight, i.e. the sense subsequently activat- 
ed for the mental representation of what one has heard and for the consequent 
activation of the imaginative and reflective faculties.” 

Many other examples could be mentioned to try to elucidate, if only by ap- 
proximation, the definition and/or re-definition of orality in Greek literary criti- 
cism. Anyway, looking at these passages, it seems clear that ancient literary criti- 
cism was fully aware of the power of oral communication, which had become not 
only the *medium' for literary works, together with the instrument of writing, but 
also a parameter for the analysis and evaluation of the past literary tradition. 
This process allowed orality to find application even on another, pragmatic 
level. Indeed, the oral dimension of the literary experience became crucial for 
the acquisition of rhetorical skills by the future members of the elite as an essen- 
tial part of their higher education. 

We can, therefore, identify traces of the original orality of the Homeric 
poems, their endurance, re-adaptation and transformation within the complex 
development of the communication system in Greco-Roman culture; and we 
can surely observe that, in order to acquire a high position in ancient society, 
it was necessary to continue to listen to Homer and to the sound of his verses 
— to Achilles’ cries and Odysseus’ tales. 


36 For the freedom of citation in the case of the Herodotean passage, which is both atticized 
and abbreviated, see Russell 1964, 144. A similar use of the citation by the author of the treatise 
is evident also for Homeric (cf. 9, 8) and Platonic (cf. 32, 5) passages. 

37 According to Russell 1964, 144, this element would be common in the Greek culture where a 
crucial value was attributed to the sight, especially in the cognitive and critical processes; cf. 
e.g. Heracl. fr. B 101a D.-K.; Hdt. 1, 8. 
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Richard Hunter 
Homer and ‘the Elegists’: an Ancient 
Construction of Difference 


Abstract: This paper considers an account in book XIV of Athenaeus' Deipnoso- 
phistai of how Homer differed from other archaic poets in terms of musicality. It 
is argued that this construction, which owes much to Plato, has close links to 
other ancient accounts of literary and cultural change over time and 
foreshadows in various respects the modern concern with distinctions between 
‘oral’ and ‘written’ poetry. 


Keywords: Aristoxenos; Athenaeus; Dio Chrysostom; Hesiod; Homer; Longinus. 


A repeated modern complaint about the difficulty of understanding the poetic 
landscape of archaic Greece is the apparent failure of the ancients to theorise ‘di- 
dactic poetry' until very late in antiquity. How were poetic differences construct- 
ed, staged and received in the early periods? In the absence of ancient discus- 
sion, we are forced to fall back on our own attempts to schematise,! and on 
the reception of early poetry in the Hellenistic and Imperial periods. The matter 
is pressing for the subject of this volume, if only because of the fact (and I think 
it is a fact) that the ancients were on the whole neither very bothered as to 
whether Homer was an oral poet (on any model of orality) nor would they 
have very readily understood what is at stake for us in a 'sistema comunicativo 
orale'. They did, however, care very much about Homer and Hesiod and about 
differences between them and between them and other poets, both other hexam- 
eter poets and those whom we call 'the elegists'. If we want to understand the 
early Greek poetic landscape, then we can hardly ignore the various efforts of 
later Greeks, both scholarly and less so, to make distinctions within the poetic 
corpus available to them. 

Aristotle is obviously a key figure here, though how precisely his influence 
percolated through into later criticism offers, of course, a very thorny nest of is- 
sues. Stress is usually given to the emphasis in the Poetics upon mimesis as a 
fundamental criterion of poetry, although in antiquity that left the door open 
to notoriously problematic cases such as Empedocles. In this paper I consider 
just one later attempt to draw lines of division between Homer and other early 
poets, but one whose premises still affect, I believe, the way we conceive of 


1 For ways into such modern attempts see Hunter 2014, chapter 2, Sider 2014. 


3 OpenAccess. © 2022 Richard Hunter, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110751963-010 
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the archaic poetic landscape. This text is a well known passage in book XIV of 
Athenaeus' Deipnosophistai, a book largely devoted to a history of Greek 
music; the sources of this account will not be my primary concern here. 

In the course of book XIV the deipnosophist Masurius delivers a long com- 
parison of the contemporary state of music with that which prevailed in the 
past: 


Athen. 14, 631e3c 

(631e) 16 SE nañaròv EtnpEito nepi THY HOVOUKT TO xoAóv Kal n&vr EXE KATA THY TÉXVNV TOV 
oikeiov adtoig xóopov: 8ióntep rjoav i101 kað’ ExdoTHV åppoviav odAoi Kal ExdoTOIG AvANTHV 
onfjpxov abdol ékáotr åppovig mMPdopopot év toig dyWot IIpóvopog 6 6 Onfoioc npwtos 
MANoEV ånò THV aùTÕV «nácac» Tag óppovtoc. viv Sé cik Kai GAOyWS órrrovrar fic povot 
Xf(c. Kai nóAot p£v TO napà oic SyAoIg EVSOKILEIV onpeïov (631f) Åv kakoteyviaç: ó0ev xoi 
AowndSwpos 6 PAAGI kporatopévov MOTE ttvoc TÕV aÙANTÕV StaTpiPwv abróc Ett v 
TQ brooknviw, “ti roUv;" einev: "8fjAov Sti péya kakòv yéyovev," Wo oUx dv GAAWS £v 
Toig rtoAAoig EvSOKIGaVvTOS. CISA SE ttvac TOE’ ioroprjcavrag we AvttyevelSou einóvroc. 
Kaitot oi kað’ ÅuÕÇ ye TEAOG MOLOdVTAL THs TEXVNS trjv napà xoig BEcTPOIG (632a) cónpepiav. 
6tOmep Apiotó£evog £v voi Zvppixtots ZUpMOTUKOIG, Ópotov, qnoi, rtotoüpev IIoo£i&ovi&rotc 
Toig £v TH TuponviK@ KdAnw Katorkovotv. oic ovvéfir xà pèv ££ ápyfig "EAANoww ovow &xfe- 
Boppapao9at Tuppn voi f| Pupototg yeyovoot, kai Thv Te quvr|v peropepAnkévot TA TE AOUTA 
Tov éntnõevpátwv, ayew È piov xivà oo roUG THV &optüv THV 'EAnvikv ët Kai viv, £v Å 
OVVLOVTES ávapupvriokovrot TOV apxalwv £ketvav óvop&ruv TE Kal vopipwv Kai ámoAoqQu- 
påpevor (632b) npóg GAANAOUS Kai dnoSaKpicovtes anépyovtot. oTW 8r] oUv, qnot, Kal 
Tes, ¿neish Kai TA Oéatpa ExBEeBapBapwrat Kal ei peydAnv Stapbopav mpoEANAVGEV f| náv- 
npo abt povoun, Ka’ abtToùç yevóuevot ÓMyot àvogupvnokópie9a ota TV f| povoar. vata 
pèv 6 ApiotóEevoc: kápoi 68 Si 1oUro Paivetat quiocogniéov civar nepi povoikÑg. Kal yàp 
IIvGoyópac 6 Zápuoç TRAUAUTHY 6dEav Exwv El Prooogia katapavýç oti EK TOAAWV où 
TIAPEPYWC åpápevog (632c) uiovotkfic: öç ye Kal TV TOD navtòç OboIav Sid povotkíio artopaivet 
ovyKempevny. TO & SAov £otkev Å naai THv ‘EAA VWV Copia TH povo uio civar Se6o- 
pévn. koi Sta vobTo THV pév BeWv AnóMwva, TOV BE rjusov Oppéa LOVOLKWTATOV Kal 
ocopwtatov Ékpivov, Kal TAVTAG TOUG Xpopévoug TH TÉXVN vobtn GOPLOTAG dmeKdAovv, 
@onep Koi AioyoAoc &notnoe: ‘eit’ o0v copioTis t kañà t napanaiwv x£Xuv'. (632d) ött 6€ 
TIPOG TV povahy oíketórara Oi£kewro oi dpxaiot 8fjAov Kat && 'Ourpov: öç Sia TO 
pepueAonou]jkévot Tt&cav EXUTOD TÅŇV TONOV aPpoOvttoTl MOAAOUS ókeqóAoug note ott youg 
Kal Aayapous, Ett È pEtovpous. Zevopavns 8£ Kal LOAwV Kai Ogoyvic xoi DwKvaisns, Ett 
6£ TepiavEpoc 6 KopivOtoc &Aeyetortotóc Kai TÕV Aoutáv oi LT] npoodyovreg npóc TA TOU PATA 
peAwbiav &krtovobot Tovs OTİXOVG rois APLOLOIs Kai TÅ TAŠEL TÕV LETPWV Kai OKOTIODOLW STW 
avTa@Vv unelc «uve» åképañoç ëoTa pte Aayapos pte pEloupos. (632e) åképador é eiotv oi 
£ni Tig ópxfic TÅV XwWAdTHTA ExovTES 

£rtel 61) vág Te Kal 'EMAńonovtov ikovto (Il. 23, 2) 
émitovos teTavvaTo Bods it xropiévoto (Od. 12, 423 + Il. 3, 375) 


2 I pass over various textual and interpretative problems which do not affect the argument of 
this paper. 
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Aayapol 8& oi £v pio, otov: 
aipa 8 dp’ Aiveiav «Xov vióv Ayyícoo 
[piov vióv Meineke: vióv piov] 
TOV AVE HyEloOnVv AokAnmod 800 maiSe (Il. 2, 731) 


peioupot & eiotv oi ri tis £kBoAii, otov: 


TpWec 8 &pptynoav, önwç tov aidAov dv (Il. 12, 208) 
KaAN Kaootérteta Bois S€uac éoucvia 
TOV qépov EpTtArjoas àokóv péyav, év SE kai ña (Od. 9, 212) 


SteTHpNoav S€ paAtoTA TWV EAATVWV Aaxe6otpóvtor Tv povotkr|v, TAEtoTH OTA XPWHEVOL, 
Kal ovyvoi nap’ aAdTOIs £yévovro HEADY nomTai. THPODOL 6€ Kal VOV Tac ópyatag wà Emt- 
HEADS (633a) noAupo6ci Te Eig rata eioi kai aKptBEic [...] (633b) ovveBatve 6& TO piv na- 
Aatov quUiopovoziv TOUS “EAANVac’ petà 8£ TATA yevopévng åTačiaç Kal ynpacávtuv oye- 
Sov ånávtTwv TOV apxaiwv vopipwv i| Te npoatpeot abt KaTeAVOn Kal tpónot povotkífjc 
avaAot KateSeixOnoav, oig ExaoTOS THV XYPWHEVWV ávri HEV MPAdTNTOS (633c) nepienoteiro 
pañakiav, avti 6 owPpoovvns åkoñaociav Kal dveotv. ~oTat 8. tows TobTo «Éri» piov Kat 
éni MAEOV npoayOńoeta, éàv LN Tiç dyayy TAV eig TOBLPaVES TAV TATPLOV LOUVOLKTV" 


Efforts were made in ancient times to keep music beautiful, and all its technical elements 
served to maintain its proper organization; this is why every scale had a specific set of 
pipes, and every pipe-player owned pipes suited to each scale used in the competitions. 
Pronomus of Thebes was the first person to play all the scales using a single set of 
pipes. Nowadays, on the other hand, people approach music in a random, careless manner. 
In the past, moreover, being a popular favourite was regarded as evidence of bad techni- 
que; as a consequence, when a pipe-player got applause once while Asopodorus of 
Phlius (SH 224) was still killing time backstage, he said: “What was that? Apparently some- 
thing terrible happened!”, as if that were the only way the crowd could have given the other 
man a favourable reception. But I am aware that some authorities report that it was Anti- 
geneidas who said this. The fact is that our contemporaries regard a successful public per- 
formance as the ultimate aim of their craft. This is why Aristoxenos says in his Sympotic 
Miscellany (fr. 124 Wehrli): ‘We act like the inhabitants of the Posidonia located on the Tyr- 
rhenian Gulf. What happened to them is that they were originally Greeks but have turned 
into barbarians and become Etruscans or Romans, and their language has changed, along 
with all their other practices. They continue today to celebrate only one Greek festival, in 
which they get together and imitate their ancient way of speaking and behaving; after 
they wail about them with one another and cry their hearts out, they go back home. We 
are actually in the same situation, he says; for our theatres have been barbarized, and pop- 
ular music itself has been utterly degraded, and only a few of us recall privately what music 
was once like’. Thus Aristoxenos; but it seems to me as well on this account that music de- 
serves to be a subject of philosophical inquiry. There is in fact considerable evidence that 
Pythagoras of Samos, who has such a great reputation in philosophy, took a more than 
passing interest in music; indeed, he insists that music holds the fabric of the entire uni- 
verse together. And by and large ancient Greek wisdom (sophia) appears to have been 
closely connected with music. This is why they regarded Apollo and Orpheus as the 
most musical and the wisest of the gods and demigods, respectively, and why they referred 
to everyone who practised this art as a sophistés (“wise man, intellectual”), as Aeschylus 
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(fr. 314) wrote: ‘So then, a sophistés t beautiful t striking a false note on a tortoise-shell 
lyre'. That the ancients were intimately familiar with music is also apparent from Homer, 
who in the course of composing as melos all his poetry produces without thought numerous 
headless and hollow, as well as tapering lines. Xenophanes, Solon, Theognis, and Phocy- 
lides, as well as the elegiac poet Periander of Corinth and the others who do not set their 
poems to music, carefully construct their lines as regards the number and arrangement of 
the metrical units, and see to it that none of them will be headless, hollow, or tapering. 
Headless lines are those that limp at the beginning: ‘ when in fact they came to the 
ships and the Hellespont. (Il. 23, 2) ‘a strap made of a slaughtered bull’s hide was stretched 
over it’. Hollow lines are those (that limp) in the middle, for example: ‘straightaway, then, 
Aeneas the beloved son of Anchises’; ‘The two sons of Asclepius, again, were their lead- 
ers’. (Il. 2, 731) Tapering lines are those (that limp) at the end, for example: ‘The Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the glistening serpent’. (Il. 12, 208) ‘Lovely Cassiepeia, like to 
the gods in appearance’. ‘I filled a large goatskin sack with this and brought it; provisions 
were inside'. (Od. 9, 212). The Spartans were the Greeks who preserved their music most 
faithfully, inasmuch as they were deeply immersed in it, and they produced large numbers 
of lyric poets. Even today they carefully preserve their ancient songs and have a great deal 
of precise information about them [...]. 

In ancient times, the fact was that the Greeks enjoyed music. But afterward, when the 
situation became chaotic and almost all the old customs grew antiquated, this tendency 
was abandoned and low-class musical styles emerged; everyone who composed in them 
opted for effeminacy rather than gentleness, and for loose licentiousness rather than 
self-control. This state of affairs will perhaps continue to develop and grow even more pro- 
nounced, unless the traditional style of music is brought back to general attention. [trans. 
S. D. Olson, adapted] 


The basic claims are: “in the old days" (tò maAatov) the proper kóopoç of music 
was preserved, whereas, these days, people (oi ka’ ñuãç) approach much music 
£ikr| Kal GAOyws; what mattered in the past was Téxvn, whereas now it is popular 
acclaim for performances of a povo which is návônpog; so important was 
music in the past that Homer “set all his poetry to music”, literally “made all 
his poetry melos", a fact that accounts for the many ‘faulty’ verses in the 
poems, whereas non-musical poets (I shall come back to their identity) do not 
make such ‘errors’. It is contemporary Sparta which best preserves traces of 
and information about the music of the past; the current degenerate state of 
music is the result of the abandonment of the ancient customs as they “grew 
old”, leading to an åtačia characterised by poAakíoa, åkoħacia and dveotc, 
and this will just get worse unless the rt&tptoc povotkr, is given back its place 
in the limelight. 


3 This is the natural sense of pepeAoromKevat (so, e.g., Gulick’s translation, West 1981, 113); 
Olson’s translation is mistaken here. 
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If all of this sounds very familiar, it should: behind this jeremiad and behind 
Aristoxenos lies of course Plato’s famous account in book III of the Laws of the 
decline ‘over time’ of poetry and music from a properly ordered world in which 
different genres were kept separate and music was in the hands of experts, not 
the ignorant mob (there was no rowdy applause), to an äpovoog rapovopíto and 
a chaotic Beatpokxpatia in which the only criterion of success was giving the mob 
what it wanted (Leg. 3, 700a7- 1b3). Echoes of the Platonic account in any sub- 
sequent ‘learned’ narrative of musical and poetic history are hardly unexpected, 
but it might still surprise (I think), however familiar we are with the habits of 
thought in the Second Sophistic, that a writer of the late second-early 3" century 
AD should essentially adopt the Platonic schema to explain the current state of 
affairs, some five hundred and fifty years after Plato. What kind of chronology 
does Athenaeus have in mind? What are we to infer from the elision of time be- 
tween Plato and Athenaeus? Whatever the answer, there are important (if famil- 
iar) lessons here about the writing of cultural history in antiquity. The explicit 
citation of Aristoxenos (fr. 124 W?), who is presumably also echoing Plato,* is a 
very standard way of bolstering one's argument through the citation of important 
authorities, but it is perhaps too easy to forget that Aristoxenos too was writing 
in the middle-late 4" century BC, though he is apparently adduced to explain a 
contemporary (i.e. c. AD 200) situation. As Paola Ceccarelli puts it, “Aristoxenos 
is [...] appropriated by Masurius as giving evidence for the Deipnosophists’ own 
times". We might, with some possible justification, plead that Masurius has in 
mind a broad distinction between ‘classical’ (tò maAatdv) and *post-classical (oi 
Ka’ rác) times, with the change happening at some very vaguely defined time 
in what we call the 4" century BC, so that Aristoxenos and the deipnosophists 
are in fact grouped in the same period; such a structure would certainly fit a 
prominent attitude towards the past in the Second Sophistic.é Nevertheless, 
the strangeness of such an attitude, if that is indeed what we are dealing 
with, deserves regularly to be defamiliarised. In antiquity, literary history was 
also cultural and political history." 

Masurius apparently claims that Homer's ‘faulty’ verses (though he does not 
use such a description) are the result of the fact that he set all his poetry to 


4 So rightly, e.g., Barker 1984, 291 n. 159; see also D'Alessio 2020, 65- 67. 

5 Ceccarelli 2000, 282. Ceccarelli offers an important study of the 'fluidity of time' and the inter- 
play between different temporal and enunciative levels in book XIV of the Deipnosophistai. 
6 One might compare chapter 44 of Longinus, On the Sublime where some modern critics have 
understood the complaint about “our time" (kat& Tov rjuérepov aidva) as referring to everything 
after the Classical period of Greece; the matter is, of course, hotly disputed. 

7 See Hunter 2009, 14-15. 
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music, whereas *Xenophanes, Solon, Theognis, and Phocylides, and Periander 
of Corinth, the elegiac poet, and the rest" did not, or, literally, *did not apply 
peàwsia to their poems". It is presumably important that Masurius/Athenaeus 
does not explicitly state a chronological relationship between these poets and 
Homer, although I think it would not be overbold to suggest that the unspoken 
assumption is that they came after the epic poet; the fact that they did not em- 
ploy peAwSia for their poems may in fact be a small-scale example of the thesis 
about the decline of music over time which is at the centre of this section of the 
text. The relationship between Homer and some other archaic poetry (and I will 
return to the identity of the poets) is here brought into a larger view of cultural 
history which we find time and again in the so-called Second Sophistic: this is, 
to put it at its simplest, a view that ‘in the old days’ the world was a musical and 
poetic one, but now it is (quite literally) a more prosaic place, where very few 
people actually understand music properly? Masurius view that Homer 
“made all his poetry melos" is in fact anything but a mainstream ancient 
view; it is, however, of a piece with, and presumably is fashioned to reflect, a 
widespread general view of the history of Greek poetry and music. The idea 
that Homer 'sang' and sang to the music of an instrument would not surprise 
anyone,? but the distinction which Masurius makes between Homer and other 
early poets opens up a very different set of questions. 

Before pursuing the matter further, I should perhaps stress that Masurius 
seems here to be making a different claim than the familiar ancient linkage be- 
tween Homer and p£Aoc, a claim which is rooted in, and takes part of its inspi- 
ration from, ancient performance culture. In Athen. 14, 620c, for example, the 
narrator reports Chamaileon (fr. 28 Wehrli = 30 Martano-Matelli-Mirhady) as 
stating in his On Stesichorus that *not only the poems of Homer, but also 
those of Hesiod and Archilochus, and moreover (tt 6£) those of Mimnermus 
and Phocylides were sung" (peàwônOñvaı).® What Chamaileon meant by this 


8 The most striking and innovative version of that cultural history is placed in the mouth of 
Theon in Plutarch’s On the Oracles at Delphi; I discuss this text in Hunter forthcoming b. 

9 There is a helpful collection of material in Koller 1956. The standard ancient critical dichotomy 
of poetry is ‘unaccompanied verse’ and ‘sung verse’ or lyric, cf., e.g., Arist., Poet. 1449b29 - 30; 
the former may be noínotc in (e. g. Plat., Phaedr. 278c2) or even just pétpov (e. g. Dion. Hal., de 
comp. verb. 11, 3 (= II 37, 20 U-R), whereas the latter is usually uéAoq or wôń. Homer naturally 
falls into the former category. On this aspect see also Lulli, in this volume, 150 — 154. 

10 Olson’s translation "recited" neither renders the natural sense of peàwôeiv, though that verb, 
admittedly, covers a wider range of forms of delivery than our "sing", nor acknowledges that 
most of the citations in this passage of Athenaeus use the rather different poipw6eiv. 
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may be debated, but the context in Athenaeus is plainly concerned with public 
performances subsequent to the poets themselves. So too, in a famous passage 
of [Plutarch], De musica (1132c), Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 157 Wehrli = 109 Schii- 
trumpf) is reported as having stated that Terpander “set to music (uéAn mepttt- 
0évra) his own ënn and those of Homer and sung them in the contests”. It 
seems to be something like this scenario that Chamaileon is being used to sup- 
port in 620c, whatever the original context of that claim. What is not apparently 
at stake in 620c is anything like what we would call ‘generic difference’ between 
Homer and other poets; what is important there, rather, is the history of Greek 
performance culture, in which, no doubt, all manner of ‘mixed’ styles could 
(and did) flourish." 

To return to 631d, and the distinction between Homer and some other early 
poets. There is another pattern here which seems to point to a chronological 
structuring within the passage. Homer’s concern with music led him to create 
many ‘faulty’ verses d@povtioti (the adverb happens only to appear here and 
once in Origen); this is perhaps not so much “carelessly” (Olson), as “without 
thought” (Gulick) or rather “without being bothered”, i.e. Homer had more im- 
portant fish to fry than getting the hexameter correct and regular. What are in- 
deed ‘faults’ criticised (and defended) in the metrics of oracular verses by Plu- 
tarch’s characters in the On the Oracles at Delphi? are in Homer, according to 
Masurius, signs that this is not what was most important. The idea must be 
that the music of the phorminx and the ‘singing’ of the verse, which Martin 
West sought to reconstruct in a famous paper, not only ‘covered up’, as we 
would say, the metrical irregularities but also explained them: Homeric irregular- 
ities in the hexameter both prove musical performance and the fact of musical 
performance justifies (as it were) the irregularities. 

Our attempts to get behind Masurius’ argument here are not helped by his 
choice of examples. Four Homeric verses, including those which are standard ex- 
amples of metrical ‘faults’ in such a grammatical context, one further verse con- 
fected from two Homeric verses (a familiar phenomenon in later critical and 
grammatical texts), and two otherwise unidentified verses, which (I believe) ap- 
pear nowhere else in our remains of Greek literature; one of them would, how- 
ever, fit easily enough into the Iliad, and the other is often treated (as by Martin 
West) as a one-off variant of a transmitted Iliadic verse, namely 8, 305 (Teucer 
trying to shoot Hector): 


11 The proposer of an honorific decree in 2'"-century AD Ephesos styles himself nonthg [...] 
p£Aonotóc Kal papwiôóç (IEph. 22), and such lists are at least suggestive for what happened 
in performance, as well as for the performers themselves. 

12 Cf., e.g., 397c-d, interestingly citing these same three ‘faults’ in the hexameter. 
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xaAr| Kaotidveipa 8épo &ikvia Oefjot 


Why, however, someone should wish to make Kassiepeia, a name best known as 
the wife of Kepheus and mother of Andromeda, the name of Gorgythion's mother 
remains a mystery on this standard explanation of the verse which Masurius 
cites. Of the ‘non-Homeric’ verses (though that may be a tendentious way to clas- 
sify them), one is transmitted in Athenaeus without any obvious metrical fault 
and so one has to be introduced by emendation, and the other (as West on 
Il. 8, 305 notes) perhaps requires us to read ciotkvia, with a metrical lengthening 
attested by a minority of witnesses to Iliad 18, 418 but accepted there by modern 
editors.? Thus, Masurius certainly offers a very singular collection of examples to 
support a very singular argument. 

The other poets named in Athenaeus “labour” (£xrtovobot) over their verses 
and make sure (I paraphrase) that no grammarian can accuse them of metrical 
failings. If this narrative also sounds familiar, then (again) it should, for it 
seems very close to the famous chapter of ‘Longinus’ On the Sublime (33) 
which contrasts sublime poets (Homer, Archilochus, Pindar) who do *make mis- 
takes" with poets such as Apollonius and Eratosthenes who do not; there is here 
a different spin put upon Homer's ‘mistakes’, but the structural analogy of the 
two passages seems very clear. In place of Athenaeus’ åppovtioti, ‘Longinus’ re- 
fers to mapopdpata 6 åpéàciav (Subl. 33, 4) and, guided by Athenaeus, we 
should seriously consider including metrical slips in the napopdpata to which 
‘Longinus’ refers. The Longinian chapter has been called a “manifesto directed 
against what we may call the Callimachean ideal" and, despite the presence 
of Ion and Bacchylides among the flawless B-list, it does indeed seem to be 
one of the earliest passages of Greek criticism to acknowledge Hellenistic poetry 
as a separate entity. £xrtovobot in Athenaeus evokes the same ideal of poetic 
labor associated with the self-conscious, ‘flawless’ poetry of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. Masurius’ distinction places the non-Homeric poets 
whom he names in a new world of non-musical dxpiBeta, a world which else- 


13 See Chantraine, 1953, I 129, 424, noting (129) that one could read vervioow FeFikviot, though 
the error would be hard to explain. 

14 Kaibel proposed to insert e.g. «reAetouc» after pétpwv, so that the sense would be “con- 
structed their verses «as complete» with regard to the number and arrangement of the metrical 
feet [...]”; this seems, on balance, unnecessary, if the prefix in &krtovobot is given its full weight. 
15 Russell 1989, 308. For further discussion and bibliography on On the sublime 33 see Hunter 
2011, 230 - 234. 

16 Cf. Theocr., Id. 7, 51 with Hunter's note. For further links between gnomic-didactic poetry and 
Hellenistic poetry see Hunter forthcoming a. 
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where may be associated with written, rather than performed, poetry;" their lit- 
erary distance from Homer is, roughly speaking, that which separates Bacchy- 
lides from Pindar in ‘Longinus’. One particularly intriguing possibility is that 
Athenaeus' distinction between verse set to music and other verse points forward 
in certain respects towards our own modern concern with ‘oral’ vs ‘written’ po- 
etry. It is of course important not to confuse the dynamics of composition with 
the dynamics of performance, but the ancients knew, no less than we do, 
when what seemed to be clear poetic facts needed explanation. 

Why is this particular group of poets chosen to be distinguished from 
Homer? Martin West described them as “the elegists”,’® and he seemed to 
think that this notice in Athenaeus derived from someone who assumed, without 
much real knowledge and almost certainly erroneously, that all gnomic poets 
wrote elegiacs.? There may be an important element of truth in the latter 
claim (and it is likely enough, I think, that no one of Athenaeus' day had read 
any verse by Periander of Corinth), but the description of Periander as £Aeyeto- 
TtotÓc does not necessarily suggest that it is elegiac metre which most binds these 
poets together, despite the fact that most critics of Athenaeus' day would indeed 
have accepted that elegy was (relatively speaking) non-musical. Rather, this list 
seems to offer some kind of mixture between traditional Sages and gnomic/di- 
dactic poets, who are both set in opposition to Homer. If so, this passage of Athe- 
naeus would be a further example of a contrast which was an important theme 
in the writing of poetic history in the Second Sophistic. Dio's young Alexander, 
for instance, puts this contrast at the centre of his display to his father of his 
scholastic knowledge and of the reasons why he will give attention to no poet 
other than Homer: 


Dio Chrys. 2, 4-5 
` x 3 » [a » e ~ x ` ^ » LU, x X 1 H x * 
TO HEV oov Aa TOLPATA Eywye rryobpot TA HEV OVPTOTIKG otv, TA SE épuriká, TA ÔÈ 
éyKwpta GBANTOV ce Kai triv vikwvtTwv, TÀ 8’ Eni roig TeBveW@ot Oprvous, TA SE yEAWTOG 
évexev f| AoiBopiag nenoimpéva, wonep TA TOV kwpwõosaokóáiwv Kai TA TOD IIaptou 
noujtoU. tows 8£ twa avT@v Kal SnpoTiKd Aéyotr &v, CVPBovAEvovTA Kal napotvobvra 
~ - mE , n y 4 , \ L 
toic MOAAOIs Kal iStwtatcs, KaBarEp oiar TA DwKvAidov Kai Oedyvidos. 


Of other poems, I consider some to be sympotic, some erotic, some encomia of athletes and 
victorious horses, some to be dirges for the dead, and some to be composed for the sake of 
laughter and ridicule, like the poems of the comic poets and the Parian poet [Archilochus]. 


17 See Hunter 2003. 
18 West 1981, 113. 
19 See also the entries for Bias, Periander and Phocylides in West 1992. 
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Perhaps some of them might also be called popular, since they give advice and direction to 
the mass of private citizens, as, for example, the poetry of Phocylides and Theognis.?? 


Dio here perhaps wants us to feel something of a specifically Aristotelian, or 
even just a peripatetic, flavour, for it was that poet and that school which, 
more than any other, were associated with catalogues and distinctions between 
types,” and Aristotle had of course been Alexander's teacher. Somewhat later in 
the same treatise, Alexander turns his attention to how Homeric poetry itself fills 
all the roles traditionally ascribed to gnomic and didactic poetry: 


Dio Chrys. 2, 44 
Sei 6€ Tod momtod TÀ HEV wç oupflovAevovrog Kal rtapotvovrog ånoséyeoðar, TA SÈ WS &&n- 
youpévou póvov, TOAAG 6& WE óveib((ovrog Kal KATAYEAMVTOS. 


Some parts of the poet we must understand to be giving advice and direction, some to be 
merely narrating, and many offering reproof and mockery. 


Homer, a poet 6i8doKwv xai mapatv@v (2, 48), is himself the only epic, gnomic 
and didactic poet whom kings require. There is much that could be said here 
about Dio's Alexander's debt both to Plato and to the grammatical tradition 
best preserved for us in the Homeric scholia,” but the structure of Alexander's 
analysis helps, I think, to confirm what is of primary importance in Masurius' 
contrast in Athenaeus. This imperial contrast between Homer and gnomic/didac- 
tic poetry may suggest that the latter is constructed as belonging to a period in 
which poetry was already losing a central place in Greek culture and becoming, 
rather, a separate literary activity in the hands of specialists. If there is anything 
to this suggestion, it is at least worth asking also whether the new prominence of 


20 Hesiod is a very loud absence here, but that is explained by the particular attention then 
paid to him in the following chapters of Dio 2. 

21 Alexander’s use of 6npoxixó applied to song is hard to parallel, as indeed his slight apology 
for the term suggests; I wonder whether we are to understand that this is his attempt at defining 
a genre a là Hellenistic scholarship, adjective in -txdc and all; one might have expected Theog- 
nis and Phocylides to be classed as something like mapatvettkd. What marks Alexander's clas- 
sificatory attempt, however, and marks it as typical of him, is that it foregrounds the implied 
audience (‘ordinary people’, rather than kings), whereas classificatory labels, as 2, 4 shows, 
are normally drawn from the subject or the occasion of the poem. Perhaps the closest analogue 
to Alexander's classification is Proclus' proem to Hesiod's Works and Days (p. 1 Pertusi), which 
marks the purpose of the poem as naðevtikóg, but notes that it concerns “the management of 
the household and the non-political life (| dmpdypwv Gwr)” and our “private life" (i8toc Bios). 
22 Alexander's choice to cite Lycurgus as a leader who "learned from Homer" and was indeed 
an ématveTns 'Oyrjpou (2, 44-45) is another direct response to Plato's challenge to Homer in 
Resp. 10, cf. 599d8, 606e1, Hunter 2018, 31- 32. 
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‘didactic poetry’ in the Hellenistic and imperial periods — the poetry of such as 
Nicander, whom Plutarch groups with Empedocles, Parmenides and Theognis 
(Mor. 16c),? Oppian and the astronomical and geographical poets — offered 
some of the stimulus to this scholarly reconstruction of the distant poetic 
past. However that may be, what we can say is that part at least of the ancient 
critical tradition set archaic didactic and gnomic poetry against Homer in a way 
which markedly resembles one view (most familiar to us from chapter 33 of On 
the sublime) of the development of Greek poetry set over a much longer time 
span; or rather, perhaps, a long development over time was retrojected back 
to explain patterns of difference conceived as internal to the archaic period. 
This might seem a strange thing to do, but if we try to imagine what it was 
like, even as early as the 3* century BC, let alone in the 2™ and 3" century 
AD, to seek to write the history of archaic poetry, it will begin to seem much 
less strange. 

As a kind of necessary footnote, the absence of Hesiod from Masurius' ac- 
count deserves notice. Modern scholars have looked very hard for metrically ‘de- 
ficient' hexameters in Hesiod, of the kind to which Masurius points in Homer, 
but the search has yielded at best uncertain results.“ On which side of Masurius' 
border would the poet from Ascra fall? How ‘musical’ were Hesiodic verses 
thought to be, and does an answer to that question have anything to do with 
the status which Hesiod subsequently enjoyed in the Hellenistic and Imperial pe- 
riods? The fact that, in the Classical period, rhapsodes would perform Hesiod (as 
well as Homer), even if Plato's Ion refused to join in, does not provide the answer 
we are looking for, as Masurius' doctrine, whatever its sources, is clearly, as we 
have seen, an intellectual and historical construction which has its roots, at least 
partially, in Homeric versification. It might be tempting, however, to think that 
Hesiod is not mentioned precisely because he does not fit properly into that con- 
struction; here, as elsewhere, Hesiod resists categorisation. 
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Sonja Zeman 

Paradoxes of ‘Orality’: A Comparison 
between Homeric Oral Poetry and the 
Heroic and Courtly Epics in Middle High 
German 


The processes of composition, memorization and 
performance in oral poetry turn out to be more complex 
than was once supposed. 

Finnegan 1977, 86 


Abstract: On the premise that cross-linguistic comparisons are a suitable tool for 
investigating the mechanisms of the ‘oral’ communicative system within the lin- 
guistic structure of historical texts, the paper undertakes a comparison between 
the Homeric tradition and Middle High German (MHG) heroic and courtly epics. 
Based on a revision of traditional accounts of ‘orality’ in older stages of language 
and an analysis of different grammatical features which are commonly seen as 
‘oral’, this paper shows that the main difference between the investigated 
texts is not primarily shaped by medial aspects of ‘orality’, but rather by the 
pragmatic presupposition of the poet with respect to narrative truth. This will 
allow for a more fine-grained view of both the communicative triangle SPEAKER 
— ADDRESSEE - WORLD as a historically variable constellation as well as of the 
relationship between the different dimensions of orality and their diachronic 
mechanisms. 


Keywords: Oral poetry; Middle High German; Homer; deixis; narrativity. 


1 The “Vortex” of Orality 


The ‘oral’ communicative systems of older stages of language have retained their 
fascination until today. Decades after the seminal work by Parry and Lord, we 
have gained a more detailed view of the Homeric epics and their ‘formulaic po- 
etry’ (e.g. Bakker 1997b, Bozzone 2010, Bozzone 2021). In addition, many other 
characteristics of the Homeric epics have been investigated within the realm of 
orality. Although this has led to valuable insights, it has also been criticized 
that orality had to serve as an explanation for too many features that are not di- 
rectly linked to the written vs. spoken distinction: 


38 OpenAccess. © 2022 Sonja Zeman, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110751963-011 
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Despite a significant amount of revisionist work, the concept of orality remains something 
of a vortex into which a range of only partly related issues have been sucked: authorial orig- 
inality/communal property; impromptu composition/meditated composition; authorial and 
audience alienation/immediacy. The relevance of orality to these issues is not in dispute; 
the problem is that they do not vary along specifically oral/literate axes." 


Furthermore, it has been shown that a dichotomous difference between written 
and spoken language is not adequate to capture the various aspects of oral com- 
position, performance, and transmission within older stages of language, and 
that the concept of orality rather comprises several different aspects.* However, 
which of these different aspects of orality have which effects on the linguistic 
structure has remained an open question. In order to win a more fine-grained 
view of the interplay between the different aspects of orality in historical stages 
of language, and, as such, of the general ‘mechanisms’ of the oral communica- 
tive system, I will zoom out of the archaic epics by investigating orality in Middle 
High German (MHG). Based on a revision of previous accounts of orality and a 
distinction between different aspects of orality, I will compare the Homeric epics 
with two different types of MHG epics and show that such a comparison allows 
for investigating the 'vortex' in a more systematic way. 

The paper is structured as follows: Section 2 starts from the observation that 
many ‘oral’ linguistic features have been evaluated inconsistently — or in some 
cases even in contradictory fashion - in the literature. This calls for a distinction 
between different dimensions of orality which is based on a revision of ap- 
proaches on historical orality in the Classical, Romance and German scholarly 
tradition. The benefit of this distinction is illustrated in Section 3, which offers 
a comparison between several ‘oral’ features in the MHG courtly and heroic 
epics. Since the two epics are situated in the same period of time and the 
same cultural context but reflect different medial constellations, their analysis 
allows for insights with respect to the effects of the different dimensions of oral- 
ity on the linguistic structure. In this respect, my analysis shows that the main 
difference between the two poems lies within the attitude of the narrator towards 
the told story. In Section 4, this result is discussed in comparison with the Ho- 
meric epics, which leads to hypotheses with respect to the relationship between 
the different dimensions of orality and the oral predisposition within a specific 
cultural context. In sum, it is argued in Section 5 that the distinction between 
different dimensions of orality allows for dissolving the paradoxical descriptions 
of oral features, and, as such, a clearer view of the ‘vortex’. 


1 Hall 2008, 279. 
2 See e.g. Koch/Oesterreicher 1985; Bakker 1998, Bakker 2005; Zeman 2016a, Zeman 2016b. 
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So although ‘oral’ features of Homeric epics will be the starting point, the 
paper does not claim to say anything new about the Iliad or the Odyssey but 
is concerned with the concept of orality in its historical dimension per se, the 
general mechanisms of oral communicative systems. 


2 Paradoxes of ‘Orality’ 


If we have a look into Hall’s ‘vortex’ of orality, we find many different linguistic 
features of epic poems that have been classified as ‘oral’ such as formula, met- 
rical patterns, repetitions, orthographic alternation, anacolutha, paratactic struc- 
ture, ‘illogical’ narrative chronology, tense alternations, interjections, modal par- 
ticles, deictics referring to the ‘here and now’, epithets, a general ‘fluidity’ of the 
text, etc. However, almost every feature of this (not comprehensive) list has been 
controversially discussed with respect to how oral it actually is. One famous ex- 
ample in this respect is ring composition, i.e. the representation of thematic el- 
ements in a pattern like A-B-C-B-A, which has commonly been seen as a “funda- 
mental structural device of Homeric narrative"? On the one hand, ring 
composition has been described as a pattern that reflects “the activity of perfor- 
mance and composition itself” and “could well have been evolved by oral 
poets".? As linked to the medial conditions within oral performance, ring compo- 
sition would thus be an oral feature par excellence. This assumption has also 
been supported by Person, who argues that ring composition can be understood 
as an expansion of common practices found in everyday oral conversation. Min- 
chin, on the other hand, has argued that the A-B-C-B-A pattern refers “primarily 
to the pragmatics of storytelling", and is a feature which is only indirectly 
linked to the oral predisposition of Homer. In a similar way, Douglas has argued 
that ring composition is a cognitive pattern “hardwired in the brain"? and, as 
such, found in many narratives all over the world, but that it is not specifically 
characteristic for oral composition. In addition, ring composition has also been 
characterized as a literate principle of elaboration that cannot be deduced from 
the principles of oral composition.? According to Whitmann, for example, ring 


3 Nimis 1998, 65. 

4 Nimis 1998, 66. 

5 Sale 1996, 40. 

6 Person 2016, 30. 

7 Minchin 2001, 198. 
8 Douglas 2007, 40. 
9 See Stanley 1993. 
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composition might have been a mnemonic device in its original function, but 
constitutes an artistic architectonic principle in the Iliad.'? As this short overview 
shows, one single feature can thus be evaluated as an oral compositional device 
and as a pattern of artistic elaboration at the same time. 

The main problem of such inconsistent evaluations leads back to the fact 
that the investigation of orality in older stages of language is based on a paradox 
itself: we are looking for oral residues of language in written texts. So what does 
*oral mean? In order to cope with this methodological problem, it is common to 
distinguish between ‘medial’ vs. *Àconceptual'' or ‘cognitive’” orality. Medial or- 
ality refers to the technical dimension, i.e. the fact that words are spoken, and is 
dichotomously opposed to written language. ‘Cognitive’ or ‘conceptual’ orality, 
on the other hand, is a gradual concept that refers to the fact that a (written 
or spoken) utterance can more or less reflect an ‘oral style’, regardless of its ac- 
tual medial realization. Historical orality, i.e. orality that is only preserved in 
written texts of historical stages of language, can therefore not be anything 
else than conceptual/cognitive orality by definition. Which properties are charac- 
teristic of such an *oral style', however, has remained an open question.? Koch 
and Oesterreicher themselves have defined conceptual orality as a mixed bag 
(“bunte Mischung”),”* i.e. as a space in which components of language of prox- 
imity and language of distance combine and constitute particular linguistic con- 
stellations.? In order to gain a more nuanced view of conceptual orality, it is 
thus necessary to have a closer look at these different constellations. In other 
words: we first have to examine what is inside the bag and disentangle the dif- 
ferent aspects of orality and, second, specify their relationship to each other. 

This step is crucial since the heterogeneous ‘oral’ features, such as formula, 
metrical patterns, repetitions etc. are obviously not oral in the same way. 
Whereas features like syntactic breaks and metrical patterns are supposed to re- 
flect the fact that the poems have been composed *on line' simultaneously to 
their reception, and thus are conditioned by cognitive parsing restrictions in spo- 
ken language, deictics and interjections are not directly linked to orality in a 
technical sense; rather they are linguistic devices that create an impression of 


10 Whitmann 1958, 98. 

11 Koch/Oesterreicher 1985. 

12 Fleischman 1990a, Fleischman 1990b. 

13 See Hennig 2009 and Zeman 2016a, Zeman 2016b for discussion. 

14 Koch/Oesterreicher 2007, 351. 

15 “Nun kónnen wir das konzeptionelle Kontinuum definieren als den Raum, in dem nahe- und 
distanzsprachliche Komponenten im Rahmen der einzelnen Parameter sich mischen und damit 
bestimmte Aufserungsformen konstituieren.” (Koch/Oesterreicher 1985, 21). 
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proximity between the poet, his audience, and the story world. Such features are 
commonly referred to in terms of ‘vividness’, ‘immediacy’, and ‘enargeia’ and, as 
such, linked to concepts like ‘language of proximity’ (“Nahesprache”)’*® and ‘in- 
volvement'.'" Conceptual orality thus combines primary aspects of orality in the 
medial sense of the term, and secondary phenomena like stylistic markers of dei- 
ctic immediacy, i.e. in Lord's words, aspects in and aspects for performance.'? 

The difference between the medial production of the poem and the concep- 
tualization of proximity is crucial for every act of linguistic communication, 
whether it takes place today or has taken place 2800 years ago. What compli- 
cates the matter of historical orality is the common assumption that older stages 
of language are ‘more oral’ in general, since “[t]he oral mental habits of all lan- 
guages that have not grammaticalized writing necessarily leave their mark on 
linguistic structure”. The language of Classical and Medieval documents has 
therefore been claimed to be “essentially a spoken language".?? It has, however, 
remained an open question to what an extent the style of texts of ‘oral’ cultures 
is ‘more oral’, and how cultural predispositions relating to the variable relation- 
ship between literacy and orality shape the ‘oral style’ of the poems, see Fig. 1. 

It is thus the oral predisposition that is a variable of unknown type. Yet, this 
variable is crucial since investigations of ‘orality’ usually go beyond mere lin- 
guistic features and textual style. In the tradition of Ong's 1982 conception of 
‘primary orality’, studies often do not speak of orality in order to describe 
*what happens when someone talks, but to label a period or a culture as differ- 
ent with respect to our own, literate culture".? In investigations of the Homeric 
epics, for example, ‘oral’ often not only refers to the fact that oral poetry is com- 
posed during oral performance,” but also that oral poetry is composed “in a 
manner evolved over many generations by singers of tales who did not know 
how to write".? Whereas oral transmission has been a crucial aspect for Homeric 
oral poetry, it is, however, certainly not a feature of every epic poem that has 
been evaluated as ‘oral’. In this respect, Finnegan 1977 has objected that the 
characteristics of oral poetry identified by Parry and Lord cannot adequately de- 
scribe the variety of oral story telling. In order to take into account cross-linguis- 


16 Koch/Oesterreicher 1985; Agel/Hennig 2006. 

17 Chafe 1982. 

18 Lord 1960, 13. 

19 Fleischman 1990b, 22; see also Fitzmaurice/Taavitsainen 2007, 19, 22. 
20 Fleischman 1990b, 24; similarly also Slings 1992, 100. 

21 Bakker 1998, 33; see also Hall 2008. 

22 Lord 1960, 5. 

23 Lord 1960, 4. 
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Fig. 1: Dimensions of ‘orality’ (adapted from Zeman 2016a, 183). 


tic diversity, Foley 2002 has proposed to differentiate between composition, per- 
formance and transmission of the poem. The evaluation of these three individual 
parameters allows for a more fine-grained classification of an instance of oral 
poetry, which can be described according to the ‘oral’ constellation of the param- 
eters (see Tab. 1). 


Tab. 1: Foley’s 2002 differentiation of ‘oral’ constellations.” 


Composition Performance Reception Example 
“Oral performance” Oral Oral Aural Tibetan paper-singer 
“Voiced texts” Written Oral Aural Slam poetry 
"Voices from the 0/W 0/W A/W Homer's Odyssey 
past" 
“Written oral poems" Written Written Written Bishop Njegos 


24 Foley 2002, 39. 
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As seen in Tab. 1, the differentiation is in particular useful to describe the pos- 
sible constellations of the “voices from the past”, which can display different val- 
ues with respect to composition, performance and reception. According to Foley 
and Ramey, both the Medieval and the Homeric epics belong to the “voices from 
the past”, i.e. textual artefacts that “reach us only in writing, but various kinds of 
internal and external evidence argue that they derive from oral traditions."?* In 
order to compare the different “voices from the past” category, it is thus neces- 
sary to determine the specific values with regard to the oral constellation, see 
also Finnegan: 


There turn out to be different combinations of processes of composition, memorization and 
performance, with differing relationships between them according to cultural traditions, 
genres and individual poets. There are several ways — and not just one determined way suit- 
able for ‘the oral mind’ - in which human beings can engage in the complex processes of 
poetic composition.?* 


The distinction can furthermore account for the fact that diachronically, there is 
no abrupt transition from orality to literacy. As “voices from the past”, both Ho- 
meric and medieval epic poems are not purely oral as they diverge in many ways 
and degrees from Ong's 1982 criteria of primary orality.” Both Homeric and Me- 
dieval epics have also been described as transitional, semi-oral or postoral texts. 
These are, however, problematic terms, as they presuppose a straight line of de- 
velopment from orality to literacy, whereas it is nowadays commonly accepted 
that ‘oral’ is a gradient property, allowing for different constellations with re- 
spect to the relationship of spoken and written language within a society. As 
such, orality is not “incompatible with writing”, and orality and literacy are 
not contradictory concepts. This holds in particular for the Medieval poems 
that are rooted both in oral tradition and the written word. As will be seen in 
the following, even within a rather short period of time, text genres can differ 
with respect to their oral constellations. 

In addition, we have to take into account that oral epic poems are not instan- 
ces of ordinary everyday storytelling but of ‘special speech"? that displays a high 
degree of elaboration. As such, oral poetry is characterized by the interplay be- 
tween oral traces within the text and artistic devices like metre and formulae. It 


25 Foley/Ramey 2012, 85. 

26 Finnegan 1977, 86. 

27 See Stanley 1993, 274 for the Iliad, Haferland 2019 for the MHG Nibelungenlied. 
28 Bakker 1998, 35. 

29 Bakker 1998, 38. 
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is thus obvious that there is no straight development from transcription to elab- 
oration, either. 

In sum, historical orality cuts across the oral/literal axis by comprising dif- 
ferent pragmatic features on different linguistic levels. In the following discus- 
sion, ‘orality’ is therefore used as a general term under which heterogeneous 
phenomena that can be attributed to different dimensions of orality are dis- 
cussed. What is at stake is the question whether there are systematic dependen- 
cies between specific linguistic features and aspects of orality. In order to ap- 
proach this question, a comparison between MHG heroic and the courtly epic 
poems seems promising, since both types of poems belong to the same temporal 
and cultural context but display different oral values with respect to the param- 
eters of composition, performance and transmission. 


3 ‘Oral’ features in Middle High German and 
Homeric Epic Poems 


For the MHG epic poems, it is commonly accepted that orality played “a crucial 
role in shaping the grammar (in the linguist’s sense) of medieval vernaculars 
and, consequently, the linguistic structure of our texts”.*° It is, however, also evi- 
dent that the MHG epics are rooted both in the oral tradition and the written 
word. This can be seen in the fact that many authors of epic poems emphasize 
their book-based erudition and their knowledge of the written sources of the nar- 
rated story. MHG epic poems could be both presented orally and read as texts, 
but it is assumed that free oral presentation of the poems was rather the rule 
than the exception.” MHG epics are thus not situated in a state of primary orality 
in the sense of Ong, but in a ‘third kind of medial condition’.” 

There are, furthermore, crucial differences between two different genres of 
epic poems, i.e. the heroic and the courtly epics.? Heroic epics like the Ortnit 
refer to Germanic epic cycles that were traditionally known. Their authors are 
not mentioned within the poem and remain anonymous. The story starts imme- 
diately or after only a short prologue. The courtly epics, on the other hand, tell 
stories that originate from French sources and are tied to courtly knighthood. 
They can frequently be ascribed to a specific author, who often mentions himself 


30 Fleischman 1990, 22. 

31 Haferland 2004, 463. 

32 Daumer 2013. 

33 Philipowski 2007, Haferland 2019. 
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in a prologue that precedes the actual story and often asserts its correctness. 
These genre differences?* have been seen in connection with different medial 
conditions. It is assumed that heroic epics have been transmitted without aid 
of the written word before their transcription as texts. The courtly epics, in con- 
trast, were probably composed and transmitted as written texts. Indications for 
the latter are frequent assertions by the author that the 'truth' of the narrated 
texts is ensured by written sources. The fundamental difference is thus seen in 
the fact that MHG heroic epics are the result of oral transmission, whereas court- 
ly epics are composed, performed and transmitted with aid of the written word 
(see Tab. 2).” 


Tab. 2: The medial constellation of MHG heroic and courtly epics. 


Heroic epics Courtly epics 
Author unknown known 
Transmission spoken word written word 
Composition online processing text-based 
Performance spoken word spoken word 


In order to investigate whether and how these two different medial constellations 
leave different traces within the epic poems, I will compare two canonical exam- 
ples of heroic and courtly epics (both dated around 1200 AD), i.e. Nibelungenlied 
B and Tristan?6 The Nibelungenlied is the oldest large-scale epic of MHG. Its status 
as an oral epos is controversial since it has been seen both as a ‘book epos’, i.e. an 
epos that is composed in written form but intended to be read and performed," and 
as an epos based on oral transmission. Arguments for the first view are the fact that 
it does not display 'Stabreimdichtung' which is characteristic for early Germanic 
heroic epics. Furthermore, it also integrates schemata and topoi from the literary 


34 See Philipowski 2007, 49-57 with further references. 

35 See Philipowski 2007, 44: “Doch der grundlegende Unterschied zwischen hófischer Epik und 
Heldenepik ist, dass letztere das Resultat eines Tradierungsprozesses ist, der sich unserer Kennt- 
nis nach m ü n d li c h vollzogen hat, während die hófische Epik aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach 
schriftgestütztentsteht, schriftgestützt vorgetragen und schriftlich überliefert[...] wird.” 
(emphasis in original). 

36 The following editions have been used: Reichert 2020 and Marold 2016. 

37 See Heusler 1956, Müller 2012, and Heinzle 2015. 
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tradition of the courtly epos, which is unusual for heroic epics.?? There are also im- 
portant differences when compared to the Homeric epics: There is no formula-the- 
saurus,? but there are stereotypical patterns for the representation of thematic 
scenes like battles, festivals, arrivals and departures.^? Moreover, it has been ques- 
tioned whether the large-scale design and the consistency of the text would have 
presupposed composition by aid of the written word. On the other hand, its metri- 
cal-stanzaic form, the emphasis on visual and spatial representations, as well as 
incongruencies in the text, have been taken as an argument that the production 
of the text was based on memory“ and that the text was “without doubt"? com- 
posed for recitation in an oral performance. In sum, the Nibelungenlied is thus 
based on a mixture of literary principles and codification through memory.? Tri- 
stan is a classic courtly epic. We can assume that it was composed with the aid 
of writing and that its content was transmitted by written sources, but that it 
was probably performed orally. 

In the following section, I will examine whether and how these differences 
with respect to the medial predisposition are reflected in the linguistic structure 
of the poems. In order to do so, I will apply a method designed by Ágel and Hen- 
nig that is based on Koch and Oesterreicher's differentiation between "language 
of proximity' and "language of distance' and has already been successfully ap- 
plied to Early New High and New High German texts.^ The benefit of this 
method is that it breaks down orality in different linguistic parameters, i.e. 
“time” (i.e. phenomena of serialization such as left-/right dislocation; paratactic 
structures etc.), “role” (i.e., signs of interaction between the discourse partici- 
pants like vocatives and imperatives), “situation” (i.e. spatial, temporal and per- 
sonal deixis), *code" (the interplay between verbal and non-verbal means, emo- 
tional evocations and interjections) and "medium" (ie. traces of spoken 
language within the texts, such as phonic words which neglect graphical word 
boundaries, e.g. shouldya instead of should you). All these parameters are de- 
rived from universal-pragmatic conditions of the "language of proximity' and 
comprise features that are supposed to be oral in general. 


38 Haferland 2019, 39. 

39 See in detail Miedema 2011, 38-44 who shows that the epithets in the Nibelungenlied are 
neither fixed patterns nor used very frequently. 

40 Haferland 2019, 58. 

41 Haferland, 2019, 55. 

42 Müller 2012, 315. 

43 Haferland 2019, 60. 

44 Ágel/Hennig 2006. 
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The method has been developed to provide a tool that allows for situating a 
historical text within the continuum between the two poles of Koch and Oester- 
reicher's ‘language of proximity’ and ‘language of distance’ and to compare differ- 
ent texts with respect to their ‘value of proximity’, but this will not be the aim in the 
following.“ Instead, the method is used in order to compare the different param- 
eters of ‘orality’ and investigate the differences between the heroic and the courtly 
epics and their relationship with respect to their medial predisposition so as to gain 
a more fine-grained view of the interplay between the different linguistic features. 

The analysis is based on an extract of 4000 words for each text. The text ex- 
tracts have been randomly selected, but attention has been paid that both text ex- 
cerpts involve the same amount of ‘dialogical’ (i.e. direct speech, comments of the 
natrator) and ‘narrative’ passages. In compliance with the method of Agel and Hen- 
nig, each occurrence of an oral feature is counted as one point. Next to micro-struc- 
tural features within the different parameters, also macro-structural characteristics 
like sentence length and the relationship between main and subordinate clauses 
have been analyzed. The results are summarized in Tab. 3.6 


45 See Zeman 2016b for discussion. 

46 The analysis does not contain all features that are taken into account by Ágel/Hennig 2006. 
The frequency of ‘phonic’ words, for example, has not been included in Table 3 since most of the 
instances are conventionalized word contaminations (e.g. mirz ~ mir ez, “me it") so that it can be 
assumed that they are not direct reflections of spoken language. Furthermore, the low frequency 
of these contaminations does not allow for any conclusions. Also, ‘Ausklammerungen’, i.e. the 
positioning of sentential constituents outside the verbal bracket have not been included in 
Tab. 3. Since MHG does not have the same fixed word order as Present High German and 
often displays 'partial sentential frames', they would require are more detailed analysis with re- 
spect to their status as an oral feature in MHG. For the present analysis, I therefore restrict the 
analysis for the time parameter to the clearer cases of ‘left-dislocation’. 
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Tab. 3: Comparison between Nibelungenlied B and Tristan with respect to oral features. 


Parameter (Ágel/Hennig 2006) Nibelungenlied B Tristan 


narrative dialogical narrative dialogical 


MICROSTRUCTURE 


Code (interjections, emotive) 4 4 2 58 
Role (imperative, vocative) 0 52 0 55 
Situation (personal deixis; 5 268 8 264 
temporal & local deixis) 4 24 9 24 
Time (left-displacement) 17 4 11 15 
MACROSTRUCTURE 
Matrix sentences 180 200 140 163 
Subordinate sentences 65 97 117 125 
Length on average (in words) 11,1 10 14,3 12,3 
(Microstructural) features in total 30 352 30 416 
Words in total 2000 2000 2003 2004 
1,596 17,696 1,596 20,896 


If we look at the sum of microstructural features in total, we see that the frequen- 
Cy of oral features within Tristan is higher than within the Nibelungenlied. The 
supposedly more oral character of the Nibelungenlied is thus not reflected within 
the frequency of oral features. But only if we look at the parameters individually, 
the differences between the two epic genres become more apparent. First, Tab. 3 
shows a significant difference between narrated and dialogic passages, which 
concerns in particular the parameter of Code, Role and Situation. This result is 
expectable as it can be assumed that the amount of e.g. speaker-oriented deictics 
is higher in direct speech and comments of the narrator than in narrative 
passages. It is, however, remarkable that interjections and emotives are in partic- 
ular characteristic for the dialogic passages within the courtly epics. Without the 
code parameter, the amount of oral features within the Nibelungenlied and Tri- 
stan are more or less comparable. The time parameter is not sensible to the nar- 
rative — dialogic distinction in the same way. With respect to the macro-structure, 
there is no indication for a difference between narrated and dialogic passages 
either, but a tendency that the amount of subordinated sentences is lower within 
the Nibelungenlied and that the average length of a sentence is shorter. 

In the following, some exemplary features are discussed in detail in order to 
examine how the statistical data correlates with functional differences between 
the poems. 
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3.1 Time Parameter 


The time parameter comprises phenomena that are dependent on the time dur- 
ing the production of discourse. For oral communication, it is assumed that the 
simultaneity between composition, production and reception leads to a more 'ag- 
gregative' and ‘additive’ (in contrast to ‘integrative’ and ‘subordinated’) dis- 
course structure. A striking example is left-dislocation," i.e. the positioning of 
a sentential constituent outside the sentence like in My aunt, she used to sing 
folk songs, which has been seen as characteristic for oral narratives in general.^? 
Dislocation patterns can frequently be found in MHG epic poems. In (1), the sub- 
ject is referred to by a NP and a subsequent pronoun, so that the subject is pre- 
sented as a separate intonation unit. 


1. Vier hvndert swertdegene, | di solden tragn chleit | mit samt Sivride. 
*400 knight's attendants | THEY were about to wear knightly clothes | together with 
Siegfried." 
(Nibelungenlied B 28, 1-2) 


Such patterns have also been described as a common feature of the Homeric 
epics’? and as “a clear manifestation of their oral syntax”,°° see 2., where the 
“pendant nominative"? (Patroklos dé) presents the subject as an isolated refer- 
ent within its own intonation unit. 


2.  IlárpokAoc 8’ | eio p£v Ayotot te Tpüq te velyeoc åupepáyovTo | 
“And Patroclus, | as long as the Achaeans and Trojans were fighting around the wall, |" 


Bodwv £kro0t vn@v, | Topp’ ö y’ | Evi KAtoin åyanńvopoç EdpuTVAoto | 
far from the swift ships, | all the while HE, | in the tent of pleasant Eurypylus, | 
(Il. 15, 390—392; example from de Kreij 2016, 151) 


Such dislocation patterns have also been seen as an indication that for oral syn- 
tax, not the sentence but the intonation unit constitutes the basic element.” The 


47 'Left-dislocation' is, of course, a literal term since it presupposes a typeface from left to right. 
Since it is a common term, I keep it nevertheless. 

48 Chafe 1994, 67-68. 

49 See e.g. Bakker 1997b, chapter 5; Bonifazi/Elmer 2011; de Kreij 2016; Ready 2019. 

50 De Jong 2012, 122; quoted in de Kreij 2016, 152. 

51 "Pendant nominative" is the term of traditional grammar; see Bakker who argues that the 
phrase is better described as the theme of the upcoming description (Bakker 1997b, 102). 

52 Chafe 1994; see Bakker 1998, 39 for the Homeric epics. 
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frequent use of left-dislocation in the Homeric epics has therefore been taken as 
an argument that the Homeric text is “characterized by a thoroughly oral concep- 
tion, and so very far removed from our conception of a written text”. 

It is interesting to see that within the Nibelungenlied, left-dislocation tends to 
be particularly frequent in narrative passages. This supports the hypothesis that 
left-dislocation serves the discourse function of "framing" or "priming" the dis- 
course referents, which marks the protagonist as the center of the following lines 
of discourse.™ As such, it can be expected that left-dislocations are characteristic 
for narrative passages. Once conventionalized, the pattern can become a meta- 
narrative signal for scene shifts.” As such, left-dislocation is not just oral, but 
also part of the narrative syntax. The data suggests that the courtly epics 
adopt this narrative strategy also for dialogical passages. More empirical analy- 
ses would be necessary to examine this in detail. Yet, the data supports the ob- 
servation made above that it is crucial to take into account the difference be- 
tween narrative and dialogical passages. 


3.2 Situation, Code and Role Parameter 


As seen in Tab. 2, the parameters of situation and role display comparable val- 
ues, and, as shown in the following, share a similar function in referring to the 
communicative frame between the narrator and the audience, i.e. to the ‘here 
and now’ of discourse (see 3. — 4.). 


3. | Hei waz da liehter ringe der chvene Danchwart cebrach! 
‘alas what there many chain mails the bold Dancwart broke! 
(Nibelungenlied B 212, 4) 


4. und als er abr ze Tintajoél/ze dem hovegesinde kam, / 
and when he came again to the court at Tintajol, 


seht, dà hórte er unde vernam/in gazzen unde in strázen / 
look, there he heard and got to know/in alleys and in streets 


von klage al solch gelázen,/daz ez in muote starke, 
due to laments such a behavior that it troubled him very much.’ 
(Tristan 6022 — 6027) 


53 Bakker 1998, 41. 
54 Bakker 1997b, 86 - 111. 
55 De Kreij 2016, 164. 
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In 3.-4., the narrator addresses the audience directly by an exclamative (hei waz 
“alas what") and an imperative of a verb of perception (seht “look”). Both exam- 
ples presuppose the ‘here and now’ of the telling moment as a shared commu- 
nicative situation between poet and audience. In addition, they evoke the im- 
pression that the narrating and perceiving act and the narrated events are 
happening simultaneously before the narrator’s and the audience’s mental 
eyes. As such, these linguistic features are not oral in the medial sense of the 
term, but are instances of ‘language of proximity’, ‘immediacy’ and 'involve- 
ment’. 

While both the heroic and the courtly epics are characterized by linguistic 
means that refer to the communicative situation, there are differences with re- 
spect to the established relationship between the poet, the audience and the 
story told. For the Nibelungenlied, exclamative utterances like in 3. are quite com- 
mon and are usually insertions by the narrator (i.e. 35 of 41 instances of the pat- 
tern ‘hey + exclamative’), whereas in the courtly epic Tristan, similar exclama- 
tions with â, ach (“alas”) (e.g. à welh ein castél! (“alas what a castle!"); 
Tristan 3159) and 6wé (“woe!”) are rarely used by the narrator but are common 
for characters’ speech. This suggests that the narrator plays a different role with- 
in the two epics. This is supported by the finding that evaluative comments about 
the events within the story world are more frequent within the courtly epics. In 
addition, metanarrative comments that reflect the production and representation 
of the story are characteristic only for the courtly epics: 


5. wie geváhe ich nû min sprechen an,/daz ich den werden houbetman 
‘How do I now begin my speaking/that I prepare the dignified protagonist / 


Tristanden sô bereite ze siner swertleite,/daz man ez gerne verneme?" 
Tristan in such a way for his knightly accolade/that one would like to hear it willingly?' 
[Tristan 4589 — 4593] 


In 5., the narrator is not narrating the events, but reflecting about the further rep- 
resentation of the story. This serves two different functions. First, 5. evokes the 
impression that the epic is originating from a dynamic on-line production 
process, in which the story evolves while speaking. On the other hand, the com- 
ment also serves as a retardation of the knightly accolade of the protagonist, 
which constitutes an important peak in the story. Before this important scene 
is finally described, an extensive metanarrative excursus about the poetic prob- 
lems of ekphrasis is inserted (4595 — 5000). Such metatextual reflections are un- 
common for the heroic epics. 
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A linguistic feature which plays an important role in such metatextual com- 
ments is the present tense, a feature which has cross-linguistically been seen as 
one of the most prominent expressions of a ‘vivid style? and ‘oral narration’.*” 
Traditionally, the so-called ‘Historical Present’ (HP) has been described as a rhet- 
orical device that dramatizes the story *by making the audience feel as if they 
were present at the time of the experience, witnessing events as they occurred" 5? 
However, the HP in its narrow sense - i.e. a present tense which is used (i) in 
narrative contexts (ii) in alternation with past tenses and (iii) refers to events 
*on-plot' - is not documented in every oral tradition and does occur neither in 
the Homeric epics” nor in the older stages of German.®° In MHG, the present 
tense does not referentially denote the sequential steps of an action on the plot- 
line, but is restricted to the level of discourse, as seen in 5. 

As the ‘author’s present',*' the present tense establishes a shared communi- 
cative frame that includes two different relations: the immediacy between the 
poet and the audience, as well as the immediacy between the communication 
partners and the representation of the narrated events. With respect to the ques- 
tion of how oral the present tense is, it becomes thus obvious that it is not so 
much a feature of orality in the technical sense of medial orality, but of per- 
formed narrativity. The present tense functions as a meta-linguistic device that 
“establishes the discourse as something other than narration".9? 

Similar observations have been made on the “immediate present" in the 
Iliad. According to Bakker, the present tense is one of the most important devices 
in order to indicate an immediate mode in Chafe's sense, and, as such, a direct 
interaction between the poet and the audience.9? But why then do the Homeric 
and the MHG narrators not make use of the Historical present? With respect to 
the Homeric narrator, Bakker 2005 suggests that "the Greek epic tradition 
aims at something other than mere vividness or pretended immediacy": 


Recreating the past, reviving the crucial events of the epic world as models for the present 
may be the concern of any tradition of epic poetry, but the Homeric tradition appears to go 
one step beyond such an unreflective immediacy. [...] as I will argue, the implicit poetics of 


56 Koch/Oesterreicher 2011, 74-75; similarly also Fleischman 1986, 203; Wolfson 1982; Fluder- 
nik 1991, Fludernik 1992. 

57 Koch/Oesterreicher 2011, 170. 

58 Fleischman 1990a, 376 n. 22. 

59 Bakker 2005, 96. 

60 Herchenbach 1911; Boezinger 1912; see for an overview Zeman 2013. 

61 Hempel 1966. 

62 Fleischman 1990, 306. 

63 Bakker 2005, 94. 
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the Homeric tradition reveal that the "true" poetic version of the epic events is better than 
the real thing: besides the urge to create the presence and nearness of the epic events, Ho- 
meric epic, I will suggest, is also concerned with distance [...].^ 


Bakker argues that the oral characteristics of the Homeric epics are not only fea- 
tures of immediacy between the communication partners but concern the whole 
communicative situation, including the relationship between the poet and the 
audience as well as their relationship towards the ‘narrative truth’, i.e. the “ac- 
knowledged correspondence between a statement and a state of affairs referred 
to". One of his arguments is the use of a construction that Bakker discusses as 
symptomatic for Homeric discourse: éw + inf. éw has been classified as a 
(semi-)auxiliary that denotes a present intention or arrangement for the realiza- 
tion of a future state of affairs.® In its literal meaning, péAAetv denotes the sub- 
ject's mental state of thinking about doing something while it is not determined 
whether the intended action actually will take place in the course of the story or 
not. There is, however, another use where the realization of the event in the fu- 
ture is indicated as certain, while the intention of the subject is not at issue or 
even contradicted as in 6.: 


6. ob dp’ éuedrev 
oud' ar’ émellen 
but not PTCL —intend-3SG.IMPF.ACT 


éhOwv EK vàv dup “Extopt ybOov anoicetv. 
elthó:n ek ne:6:n áps Héktori müthon apoísein 
come from the ships back to.Hector report to.bring.back-INF.FUT 


“but in fact he was never to return from the ships and to bring his report back to Hector"* 


(Il. 10, 336) 


In 6., éw + inf. indicates what will happen in the future course of events 
against the will of the protagonist, since it is known from context (and the com- 
mon knowledge of the audience) that it is not Dolon's intention not to return. 
Uses like 6. have been termed as ‘destiny in the past’ or ‘future of fate’. Accord- 
ing to Bakker, the central feature of this construction is not its temporal mean- 
ing, but the divergence between two different states of consciousness:® the nar- 


64 Bakker 2005, 96. 

65 Bakker 2005, 92. 

66 Wakker 2007, 169. See on the semantics of éw also Markopoulos 2008. 
67 Translation by de Jong 2007, 25. 

68 Bakker 2005, 100. 
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rator knows what is going to happen, while the protagonist is unaware. A very 
similar effect is also induced in MHG by the past form of the modal verb suln 
(“shall”) + inf. (see 7). 


7. [they (i.e. Tristan and Isolde) were afraid of what happened later, namely that which later 
on deprived them of joy and brought them into distress]: 
daz was daz, daz diu schoene Ísót/dem manne werden solte,/ 


That was that that the beautiful Isolde was to become the lover of the man 
dem si niht werden wolte. 

of whom she did not want to become [a lover]. 

[Tristan 12401 - 12406] 


sollte + inf. and £ugM ev + inf. display a similar semantic pattern. Both suln 
(“shall, be obliged to") and péAAetv (“intend to”) + inf. are constructions that in- 
volve a projective meaning, a past marker and presuppose an external modal 
force.9? As such, they inherently unite present plan, future realization and retro- 
spection. The projectivity of the denoted event refers to a time interval that is 
posterior to a reference point that is already past as seen from the perspective 
of the narrator. Linked with that, the narrator is talking about the events to 
come, i.e. the construction does not refer to the representational, but to the pre- 
sentational level of discourse in the sense of Kroon."? This perspective ‘from out- 
side' is reinforced by the fact that the future realization of the event lies outside 
the control of the focalized character.” In both 6. and 7., the events will happen 
against the will of the protagonists: Dolon intends to come back to the Trojans, 
and Isolde does not want to commit adultery, but neither of them can change 
their destiny. 

What can these observations tell us with respect to the oral character of the 
epic poems? Bakker is certainly right to state that the construction is more than 
“immediacy” in terms of enargeia. What is at issue is not so much the visual re- 
viving of the past in the narrative present but the simultaneous activation of two 
different reference frames at the same time, i.e. the discourse world of the 
speaker and the story world as well as the correspondence between the denoted 
event and the fact of its future realization which can only be foreseen by the nar- 
rator. As such, the 'future of fate' is restricted to narrative passages. Interestingly, 


69 See in detail Zeman 2019. 

70 Kroon 1998, 207. 

71 The focalized character is the protagonist on the story level who constitutes the reference 
point for narrative perspectivization. It could be defined as the most salient mental subject in 
the story. As such, it does not necessarily coincide with the syntactic subject. 
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the ‘future of fate’ reading of MHG sollte + inf. is used in courtly epics, but not in 
the Nibelungenlied. In the heroic epos, prolepses are prototypically indicated by 
the past tense and the adverbial sit/sint/sider ("later on"), a pattern which is 
documented 100 times in 9504 verses (see 8. — 9.). 


8. si frvmten starkiv wunder sit in Etzelen lant. 
‘they achieved great deeds later on in Etzel’s land’ 
(Nibelungenlied B 3,4) 


9.  sierstvrben sit jamerliche von zweier edelen frowen nit. 
‘they died later on miserably due to two women’s envy.’ 
(Nibelungenlied B 4,4) 


sit/sint/sider (“later on") are not explicit markers of the future, but can also be 
used to indicate the next step in the successive progression of events. The pref- 
erence for this pattern is in line with the assumption that the heroic epics are 
primarily focused on the sequence of events within the story world, whereas 
the courtly epics are characterized by a strong tendency to evaluate and com- 
ment on the narrated events, metanarrative reflection on the representation of 
the story and the narrator's dialogues, and dialogues with allegoric instances 
(*oh, it is you, Lady Aventiure, how is the dear hero doing?"; Wolfram von Es- 
chenbach, Parzival, IX,7). This might suggest that the MHG epic poems — more 
similar to the prose narrator in Ancient Greek than to Homer - rather fictionalize 
an oral performance situation than directly reflect it. 

More cross-linguistic investigations would be necessary in order to draw 
such conclusions, but there are several indications that the degree of fictionali- 
zation is an important indicator for oral poetry. Foley argued that the inventive 
and ironic use of traditional language in Homer supports the impression that the 
Homeric text is located “at some remove from its roots in oral tradition". The 
‘roots’ of oral performance have been characterized by the fact that there is no 
difference between the author and the teller of the story, since author and nar- 
rator are the same person. The invention of a textual, fictional voice as “the sub- 
stitute of the absent author's actual voice"? could thus be seen as a more general 
development linked to the fictionalization of the text. 


72 Foley 1993, 278. 
73 Bakker 1998, 32. 
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4 ‘Orality’ and Narrative Truth 


In sum, this analysis has shown that different parameters of orality show differ- 
ent effects on the linguistic structure of heroic and courtly epics. Whereas left- 
dislocation and length of sentence are subject to variation, the situation param- 
eter is rather stable in comparison between the two epic genres. It differs, how- 
ever, with respect to narrative vs. dialogic passages. This distribution supports 
the relevance of the distinction between the medial and deictic dimension of or- 
ality since it can be assumed that an increased sentence length of the courtly 
epics is facilitated by the fact that the courtly epics were composed and per- 
formed by use of the written word. In contrast, features of the situation param- 
eter like interjections, personal pronouns and imperatives are not ‘oral’ in the 
medial sense of the term, but rather concern the relationship between the com- 
municative partners. As such, speaker- and hearer-oriented deictics in general 
can be assumed to be universal features within passages of direct speech. The 
traces of deictic elements within the narrative passages, on the other hand, 
can be seen as reflections of the particular communicative relationship between 
the poet and the audience. 

Based on the qualitative analysis, this general result can be specified in two 
respects. First, the increased amount of interjections and emotive expressions in 
the dialogical passages indicates that direct speeches in the courtly epics are 
more affective than in the heroic epics, as it has been also suggested in literary 
studies. In the heroic epics, direct speech is often represented as an action which 
has consequences in the development of the story, whereas it gives little insight 
into the inner life of the protagonists.“ For the courtly epics, in contrast, direct 
speech is often used to represent thoughts and emotions of the protagonists as a 
motivation for further actions. This increased focus on the representation of the 
inner world by focalization techniques has been seen as one of the most impor- 
tant developments in courtly narration.” 

Furthermore, both genres of MHG epic poems are characterized by deictic 
means that invoke the impression of ‘immediacy’ of the reported events. It is 
thus not only the proximity between the poet and the audience in a (conceptual- 
ized) shared reference frame of discourse which is at stake, but also their relation 
to the narrative events, i.e. the whole communicative triangle SPEAKER - AD- 
DRESSEE - WORLD. This is important to note since the difference between the 
two epic genres refers particularly to the relationship between the speaker and 


74 Philipowski 2007, 68. 
75 Hübner 2003, 86. 
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the represented narrative events, as has been shown within the qualitative anal- 
ysis of grammatical features like the present tense, solte and £pgAAev + inf. 
Whereas both the heroic and the courtly epics display traces of the communica- 
tive process and the relationship between the speaker and the addressee, it is 
characteristic only for the courtly epics that the narrator comments both on 
the behaviour of the protagonists, the events within the story world and the rep- 
resentation of the story. Such metatextual evaluations as well as allegories and 
personifications can be seen as an indication of a distanced, self-reflective rela- 
tion between the poet and his representation of the story. In literary studies, this 
increased distance with respect to the content of the story as well as its represen- 
tation is linked to a stronger focus on the discourse level and the beginning fic- 
tionalization of the ‘narrator’: whereas within the heroic epics, author and nar- 
rator are indistinguishable of each other, the narrator becomes more and more a 
fictional voice within the courtly epics. As a result, more than one level of com- 
munication has to be distinguished: The ‘real’ situation where the performance 
of the poem takes place, and the displaced narrative communication between 
narrator and the (implied) audience within the text. 

Metatextuality appears thus to be the most important difference between the 
two epic poems. This focus on ‘reflective thinking’ has often been interpreted as a 
consequence of written narrations.”° At first sight, it seems natural to assume 
that written narration facilitates elaboration and reflective thinking. But this re- 
lationship is not straightforward. As Finnegan has shown, reflective thinking is 
not uncommon in oral poetry either, as many poems rely on long processes of 
preparation." The observations thus do not add up to a straight line of develop- 
ment from online to reflective thinking. Rather, it seems to be a gradual scale 
that does not parallel with the oral — written distinction completely, but is fun- 
damental with respect to the differences within the various genres.” 

This fact is also important when comparing the MHG epics to the Homeric 
tradition. As seen above, the Iliad and the MHG epics share oral features like 
the segmentation into intonation units and deictics of proximity that simulate 
a simultaneity between composition and performance. The conceptualization 
of the performance situation as a shared communicative space between the 
poet and the audience is thus basically the same in both Homer and the MHG 
epics and might constitute a universal feature of oral poetry. There are, however, 
differences with respect to how the communicative triangle is conceptualized 


76 Butzer 1995, 161; Philipowski 2007, 52 n. 44; Hall 2008, 285. 

77 Finnegan 1977, 80 - 84. 

78 See also Hall 2008, 285: "the distinction between online and reflective thinking provides a 
mechanism more fundamental than literacy for explaining differences in human behavior." 
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within the poems. These differences refer in particular to the narrative structure 
(e.g. the emotionalization of the dialogues in the courtly epics) and the metatex- 
tual stance of the narrator. In both respects, the Homeric epics are more similar 
to the MHG heroic epics than the courtly epics. This is in line with how both tra- 
ditions are characterized within the literature, see Tab. 4.” 


Tab. 4: The medial constellation of Homeric and MHG courtly epics. 


Homeric tradition MHG courtly epics 
Oral predisposition Oral tradition “third medial state" (Dáumer 2013) 
Speaker - hearer Online processing in oral performance 
> Shared communicative situation 
N7 > (simulated) simultaneity between production and reception 
World 
Narrator — audience Past story world 
2 inflation of distance and proximity 
> pretended immediacy of the events 
mediator of tradition re-constructor of the story 
Story world Ea TT 
perceptual enactment fictionalization 
Singer = narrator Narrator => fictional voice 
Narrative truth Story based on re-creation of com- Story based on the reconstruction 
mon knowledge shared by oral of literary sources 
Story world — world transmission Truth = reality 
Truth = discourse 
Narrative source Memory as active mental Memory as a passive thesaurus 


perception (Carruthers 2008, 37) 
(Minchin 2001; Bakker 2005) 


As Tab. 4 shows, the differences cannot directly be traced back to online process- 
ing or the communicative situation between the singer and the audience but 
refer to the attitude of the narrator to the story world. The link to orality is 
thus only an indirect one. Rather, the difference concerns the ‘narrative truth’, 
i.e. the way the interaction of the relationship between communication partners 
and their relation towards the relationship between the told and its validation as 
‘true’ is conceptualized. This has been seen in close connection to the epistemo- 


79 As shown above, the oral constellations are more complex than summarized simplistically in 
Tab. 2. It can nevertheless serve as an outline of arguments that are commonly discussed with 
respect to orality in Homeric and MHG oral poetry. 
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logical presupposition of what is conceptualized as 'reality' within a speech 
community and is, as such, linked to the transmission of the content of the sto- 
ries: whereas the content of the heroic epics is given by tradition and conserved 
by iterative re-actualization in performance, the reconstruction of the ‘right ver- 
sion' of the story within the courtly epics by the authors relies on literate erudi- 
tion. This is obvious in how the narrators emphasize their elaborate literature re- 
search in order to present the 'right' version: cf. e.g. the narrator's prologue in 
Tristan (131-162), which ensures that he will tell the story rehte (“rightly”, 134) 
by referring to the ‘right’ literary source, namely the “well read" Thómas von Bri- 
tanje.®° 


10. Ich weiz wol, ir ist vil gewesen, “I know well, there are many people 
die von Tristande hant gelesen; who have read about Tristan; 
und ist ir doch nicht vil gewesen, however, there aren’t many people 
die von ihm rehte haben gelesen. who have read about Tristan rightly 
[...] 
aber als ich gesprochen han, but as I said, 
daz si niht rehte haben gelesen, [the reason] that they haven't read rightly, 
daz ist, als ich iu sage, gewesen: this has been, as I tell you: 
sine spráchen in der rihte niht, they did not tell in the right way 
als Thómas von Britanje giht, as Thomas from Britain does, 
der áventiure meister was who was the master of áventiure 
und an britünschen buochen las and read in Breton books 
[...] 
Als der von Tristande seit, The way he tells about Tristan, 
die rihte und die wárheit the right way and the truth 
begunde ich sére suochen I began searching 
in beider hande buochen in books both in 
walschen und latinen Romance and Latin 
und begunde mich des pinen, and started to take pains 
daz ich in siner rihte in that I in his correctness 
rihte diese tihte.” rectify these epic facts.” 


The truth of the poem is thus guaranteed by the literacy of the poet and the 
knowledge stored in books. For the MHG poet of the courtly epics, truth lies with- 
in the external world which can be rectified by historical studies. This is different 
in the Homeric tradition where the source of storytelling is seen in the poet’s 
mental act of the present performance. According to Bakker, truth in Homer is 
an emergent concept that arises within the production of discourse. Since “the 


80 Similarly also the prolog of Der arme Heinrich by Hartmann von Aue (6-11) and the after- 
word in Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival (827). 
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‘true’ poetic version of the epic events is better than the real thing",?' it is the 
present moment of performance that constitutes the “moment of truth"*?? 
where the story is ‘re-created’ based on the shared knowledge of tradition. In 
this sense, the source of narrative truth in Homer has been seen in the “acts 
of remembering and forgetting",9? “judged on the basis of its tradition’® and, 
as such, as an active mental process. Unlike the Homeric epics that do not 
refer to an “objective reality independent of the narrator (the epic singer), for 
the epic past exists only as perception, both in the memory of the singer and 
the imagination of his audience", the MHG poems conceptualize memory as 
a passive thesaurus® where facts about the external world are ‘stored’. While 
the reactivation and reassurance of a speech community's collective memory 
as shared knowledge can be seen a crucial factor in all oral traditions, the pre- 
supposition for this oral storage of cultural information can thus be essentially 
different. 


5 Conclusion: More Paradoxes 


The observations above lead us to the following conclusions. First, this paper 
has shown that ‘orality’ research combines (at least) three different aspects, 
i.e. 1. ‘oral’ residues as traces of ‘online composition’, 2. the communicative con- 
stellation between the poet, the audience and the story world, and 3. the oral 
predisposition within a specific cultural context. These different dimensions of 
orality have to be kept apart in order to gain a more precise view of the relation- 
ship between the general structures of oral communication and the cross-linguis- 
tic differences in language use since parameters 1. and 2. operate differently in 
different genres as well as in their diachronic development and seem to be linked 
differently to the oral predisposition (3.). 


1. ‘Oral’ residues as traces of ‘online composition’ 

With respect to the time parameter, we can assume a slow tendency towards increasing 
word length and decreasing dislocation structures, while the occurrences of deictic 
means remain relatively constant. This result is consistent with a study on the oral features 


81 Bakker 1997a, 17; Bakker 2005, 96. 
82 Bakker 2005, 113. 

83 Bàuml 1997, 39. 

84 Bauml 1997, 42. 

85 Kawashima 2008, 114. 

86 Carruthers 2008, 37. 
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in Early New High German (1350 - 1650), which shows that the time parameter is more sub- 
ject to change than the situation parameter." 


2. The communicative constellation between the poet, the audience and the story world 
Whereas the performance situation is basically the same for both the Homeric and the 
MHG epics, one important difference in the linguistic structure of oral poetry has been 
seen in the relationship between the narrator and the story world, as shown with respect 
to the metatextual features and the fictionalization of the narrative voice. In contrast to the 
Homeric tradition, courtly epics are characterized by a distance from their narrative source. 
It is not the memory of the poet but the external evidence which is responsible for the re- 
construction of the story. As such, this difference is only indirectly linked to orality and 
rather concerns the validation of 'narrative truth'. 


In sum, the discussion has shown that oral poetry in historical texts is based on 
more than one paradox: 


PO Oral poetry in historical texts is investigated on the basis of written sources. 

P1 Oral poetry is oral story-telling, i.e. a here-and-now performance of events within a 
distant, epic past, set apart from ordinary life and language.*? 

P2 Oral poetry is orally performed but with a language “removed from that of everyday 
speech" 9? 

P3 Oral poetry is composed spontaneously and based on preparation at the same time. 


All these paradoxes leave their traces within the linguistic structure, making it 
hard to evaluate any given linguistic feature along a dichotomous contrast *writ- 
ten’ vs. ‘oral’. In this respect, the evaluation of the ring composition (in order to 
close this ring) seems not contradictory anymore, since elaboration and oral 
composition are not opposed to each other but instances of different aspects 
of orality. Differentiating between these aspects of orality can thus lead to a 
more consistent and maybe more conciliating description of the characteristics 
of oral poetry. 

The comparison between the MHG heroic and courtly epics has thus shown 
that such analyses are suited in order to investigate the interplay between the 
different factors of orality and, by doing so, allow for a more fine-grained 
view of the mechanisms of oral tradition - thus granting us a more systematic 
view into the vortex. 


87 See Hennig 2009. 

88 See Mellmann 2014 and Ready 2019, 29 according to whom epics are stories of ‘it is said’ 
or ‘they say’. As such, they are naturally displaced from their communicative source but 
re-actualized within the particular performance. 

89 Finnegan 1977, 109; emphasis by S. Z. 
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Franco Montanari 
Epos and Orality: Conclusive Remarks and 
Open Questions 


First of all, I wish to thank the organisers of this very interesting conference for 
giving me the honour of chairing the final roundtable. Given the broadness and 
richness of the topics under discussion, the title *Conclusive Remarks and Open 
Questions" sounds particularly demanding and complex. I feel like a soldier en- 
trusted with a heavy flag, which he is struggling to hold: he still does his best to 
fulfil his duty and to bear the heavy burden - if only with trembling, unsteady 
hands - until the end of the parade (when he will possibly collapse...) 

The conference programme has certainly been rich and remarkably varied, 
and the sessions have all met the expectations raised by the programme itself. 
Many of the speakers have taken part in the final roundtable in order to add fur- 
ther points and details to their papers, or to comment on other contributions. The 
speakers are free to take account of what has been said on this occasion in the 
final versions of their papers. Besides, it would be a bit much - and rather pre- 
sumptuous on my part - to try and sum up the many different topics that have 
been discussed in the conference, and which have partly been taken up again in 
the final roundtable. So I will only mention a few topics that have struck me as 
being particularly interesting and relevant (and which have stuck in my head...). 

I should start by saying that this conference has focused particularly on the 
fact that “literacy” and “orality” (or “oral poetry" or “oral theory”) are not un- 
ambiguous concepts, which can be set in contrast sic et simpliciter — as is all 
too often the case - in a superficial way: “literacy vs. orality” does not mean 
much and does not correctly frame the issue of Homeric poetry's nature. Neither 
is it a monolithic, fixed concept; rather, they are both marked in a cultural sense 
by several factors. The occurrence of changes in the text, changes that we can 
reconstruct or even verify, alters the meaning and the features of Homer as 
*oral poetry", but certainly does not erase them. For example, Cassio! has high- 
lighted a highly significant phenomenon which, from Hoekstra onwards, has 
been seen to reflect the linguistic stratification and internal history of the epic 
language. The fact that this phenomenon actually occurred and can safely be 
traced does not at all rule out that Homer should be regarded as “oral poetry”, 
or - in other words (to quote a well-known definition by Luigi Enrico Rossi) — 
that Homer should be considered a "testimony of oral poetry". A very different 
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textual-historical phenomenon which cannot be forgotten or overlooked is the 
various alternate versions of the Homeric text, as documented by the so-called 
*wild papyri". The variants which are in these papyri show numerous additional 
verses in the text of the Iliad and Odyssey that alter their composition, yet with- 
out in any way altering the overall structure of the poems, which would appear 
to have been quite consolidated by then. The phenomenon endures until the 1* 
century BC, when it disappears, which is to say that the consolidation of the nu- 
merus versuum, which had hitherto fluctuated quite a bit, has also rightly been 
connected to the influence of Aristarchus of Samothrace (and of his school) as 
regards this aspect of the poems and their textuality. We must bear in mind 
that only a small part of this phenomenon is known to us, owing to the complete 
randomness of the papyrus fragments' retrieval and publication: perhaps we 
should ask ourselves what its significance would be if, per chance, it were 
known to us in full — but this remains an idle question. However, I should stress 
once more that, despite its importance, this aspect of the text's history, just like 
the linguistic stratification and internal history of the epic language - in other 
words, the detection of changes in the form of the text over the course of its his- 
tory (for it is well known that the Homeric poems' textual tradition is far from 
unambiguous) - cannot be seen to cast doubt on, or indeed rule out, the fact 
that Homer's poetry is in every respect “oral poetry" or a “testimony of oral po- 
etry" (a definition which I find particularly compelling and useful). 

But let us return to the most important and significant aspect of this confer- 
ence, its ‘core business’: this seems to be clearly identified and summed up by 
the title, which speaks of the *mechanisms" of the oral communication system. 
For decades, after the popularisation of Milman Parry and Albert Lord's theory, 
an increasing number of discussions contrasted “orality” and “writing” as two 
globally and monolithically opposed concepts: Homer was born as an oral work 
or as a written work — basically, what we had were two parties, so to speak, divided 
over their idea of the genesis of the poems. Since then, however, studies in this 
field have made enormous progress and, as a consequence, broadened views 
and perspectives to a remarkable degree. This conference has certainly shown as 
much. 

I have already recalled how “literacy” and “orality” should not be interpreted 
as unambiguous and monolithic concepts: not only can they be defined in different 
and nuanced ways, but each represents distinct and multifaceted phenomena. This 
has emerged in various papers. It has been emphasised by Egbert Bakker, for ex- 
ample, who — among other things — has explored the importance and cognitive 
function of the formulary system (a phenomenon typical of oral poetry and thus 
connected with epic's oral origins) even in the case of, and with respect to, written 
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texts.* The possible coexistence of oral and written texts at a certain stage in the 
history of archaic Greek epic and the particularly broad variety of related phenom- 
ena is an aspect that has been discussed in various ways and which must be 
strongly emphasised, because - although by now it has become a fully accepted 
aspect of discussions on problems related to oral communication - it will provide 
plenty of food for thought once the proceeds of this conference are published. If my 
memory serves me right, the first — or at any rate one of the first — to talk about the 
coexistence of oral and written texts was Albrecht Dihle, in his all too often over- 
looked 1970 book Homer-Probleme. I would say that today this aspect — namely, the 
fact that oral and written texts, “literacy” and “orality”, coexisted for a certain pe- 
riod - is taken for granted and belongs to the varied picture that is painted of the 
oral communication system and to the debate surrounding written vs. oral or oral- 
derived literature. What remains open is the discussion concerning all the problems 
connected to this phenomenon in all of its aspects: for example, the features of per- 
formances, particularly in transitional phases (Lord introduced the concept of 
“transitional texts"), the phenomena connected to textless intertextuality, so-called 
interfomularity and/or intertraditionality, and everything which has to do with the 
debate on the discrepancy between repetition and recurrence (where repetition is 
intentional whereas recurrence is symptomatic) — along with the related issue of 
so-called *doublets". I would further point to the enduring relevance of the idea 
that the coexistence in Homeric diction of unquestionably formulaic expressions 
and what are certainly, or in all likelihood, non-formulaic ones bears witness to 
an objective and creative tension between the traditional formulaic system and a 
poet's individual system (a form of ‘originality’): this is a perspective which current 
approaches to the overall topic of "literacy vs. orality", far from overshadowing it, 
brings into play and enriches it. 

All in all, then, this conference has presented us with a gamut of topics and 
approaches to the varied issue of the oral communication system in relation to ar- 
chaic Greek epic. Certainly, this short conclusive session has hardly touched upon 
all its aspects, but I trust that it has provided an idea of the overall picture and of 
its countless facets. I here wish to dwell on one further aspect discussed in the con- 
ference, an aspect which has struck me - no doubt because of my own limitations 
- as the most innovative and least common one. At any rate, it is the aspect that is 
least familiar to me. I am talking about the topic of the cognitive function and the 
role it plays in the context of the oral communication system in archaic Greece. I 
must admit that my knowledge in this field is very limited, and I hope it will not 
lead me to draw wrong conclusions. The cognitive function has to do with the 
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process of acquiring knowledge through thought, the senses, and experience. As 
scholars of Greek culture, this is bound to remind us first of all of Aristotle, with 
his strong interest in the inner workings of the mind and how they influence 
human experience through the formation of mental images. Aristotle was keen 
to base his studies on the cognitive function of the human mind upon collecting 
empirical evidence through in-depth observation and conscious experimentation. 
In our case, it seems to me that the problem primarily concerns the poet and 
the activation of his cognitive functions in order to make use of memory and his 
knowledge for the purposes of composition and performance. Studies based on 
the functioning of the human mind - essentially, studies in individual and social 
psychology - are brought into play in order to understand both the process of ac- 
quiring knowledge by the poet-aoidos and the process of retrieval and use of this 
knowledge during performances. Such issues (which I already mentioned above in 
relation to Bakker's paper) have chiefly been explored by Elizabeth Minchin (as re- 
gards its more general aspects)? Moreover, Chiara Bozzone have brought cognitive 
linguistics into play, first of all to study "transitional" stages, insofar as these can 
be identified in the surviving Homeric texts.“ 

Finally, I wish to add a brief reference to a topic which has played only a mar- 
ginal role in this conference, and which has only been mentioned by Giampiero 
Scarfoglio.5 I am referring to the development of Neo-Analysis, which - if I am not 
mistaken — is the most unexpected and least know branch of Homeric scholar- 
ship among our conference's participants. Hence, I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity to explain why it is relevant and worthy of attention here. You can take this 
as my own personal contribution. Neo-Analysis developed in Homeric studies in 
the first half of the 20* century and reached its peak (and codification) with Wolf- 
gang Kullmann's famous book Die Quellen der Ilias, published in 1960. This re- 
search strand fell within the typically German tradition of Quellenforschung 
and despite its name, which clearly recalled the old analysis, it was an explicitly 
unitarian theory (usually positing a single author for the Iliad and another for the 
Odyssey). For decades, Neo-Analysis stood in sharp and direct contrast to the 
theory of orality (probably in all of its different aspects), and it can also be 
seen to reflect the opposition between German Homeric studies and the Anglo- 
phone (or Anglo-American) tradition. According to Neo-Analysis, the sources of 
the Iliad (which has always been its centre focus) were only conceivable as writ- 
ten texts, which already placed not just the Homeric poems but also its more or 
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less direct antecedents outside the oral phase of archaic Greek epic. However, 
things changed quite radically later, thanks to the new perspective promoted 
by Kullmann himself (who can probably be described as one of the greatest 
20"-century scholars of the ancient world). The shift in question dates from the 
1990s, when he abandoned the term Neo-Analysis in favour of Motivgeschichte. 
It is important to bear in mind that this kind of approach to and analysis of 
the Homeric poems only deals with content forms (Motive) and does not at all 
touch upon forms of expression (the issue of formularity and all stylistic aspects). 
Roughly speaking, with regard to internal allusions in the Homeric poems, Kull- 
mann stated during those same years: "it seems that these allusions quote fixed 
texts [...] This may, but need not, mean that these were written texts". The distinc- 
tion between "fixed texts" and "written texts" was a striking innovation that 
opened up an entirely new path which was later developed in a particularly fruit- 
ful way: the transformation of Neo-Analysis into Motivgeschichte, and the possi- 
bility that the sources of the epic poems might be fixed yet unwritten texts, which 
is to say stable oral texts, or — if we prefer — texts that were more or less fixed yet 
still fully oral (and thus the object of performances). This constituted a substan- 
tial change. Among other things, it took into account many of the ‘innovations’ in 
the research on poetry and oral communication which I have outlined above, in- 
cluding the tension between poetic composition as a collective process and the 
individual poet's creative interventions, not to mention phenomena that can be 
traced back to so-called transitional stages or texts — to use the terminology in- 
troduced by Lord — between the oral phase and that in which the poems became 
fixed in writing. I have no time here to dwell on the development of the path that 
was thus opened, and which has led to the present-day situation, in which we can 
speak of a *historic compromise' between oral theory and the now outdated *Neo- 
Analysis", which has turned into the study of a Motivgeschichte. This is something 
quite different, albeit based on many of the same historical assumptions as the 
old Neo-Analysis, starting from its focus on the contents of the mythical narrative 
of epic poetry, on their variants, internal allusions, the implications of mythical 
motifs, and so on (while also preserving the traditional avoidance of aspects re- 
lated to forms of expression). Most importantly and decisively: this new approach 
no longer takes it for granted, or suggests it is necessary to assume, that the Quel- 
len were written texts; rather, it assumes that they were fixed oral texts, which is 
to say poems belonging to a mature stage of oral poetry (a stage which scholars 
now regard as a necessary stepping stone in the historical development of oral 
poetry). This ‘historic compromise’, initially promoted by the champions of 
Neo-Analysis themselves, has practically given rise to a new research strand 
which moves beyond the previous, clear-cut, and irreducible contrast between 
Neo-Analysis and the studies on orality. This has developed independently 
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based on the assumption that Motivgeschichte studies do not imply the existence 
and use of written texts, but rather that of fixed oral texts which can be conceived 
of as sources, despite the fact that they may still display a relative degree of sta- 
bility and possible variations. The concept of “intertextuality” here finds exten- 
sive and significant application, which proves crucial for this research's new per- 
spective. “What is now called ’Oral Neoanalysis' is in fact an Oral, Intertextual 
Neoanalysis”® which does not ignore the dialectical relationship between the 
view of poetic composition as a collective process based on a consolidated tradi- 
tion and the creative intervention of an individual poet, operating on the Motive 
of the epic narrative. 

Although I cannot dwell on these topics any further here, I thought it might 
be interesting to add another piece to the already broad and varied puzzle pre- 
sented by this conference. We have been dealing with a remarkable range of dif- 
ferent, complex, and multifaceted mechanisms at play in the oral communica- 
tion system of archaic Greek culture in relation to epic, and we have realised 
that this system presents a wide range of aspects that no scholar can hope to 
master on his or her own. This picture grows all the richer and more diverse 
as new advances are made and new paths are opened as the research progresses. 
It is easy to foresee that the volume stemming from this conference will long con- 
stitute a point of reference for this remarkably broad topic, which is so difficult to 
cover in full, even for specialists. We can expect this picture to be further en- 
riched sooner or later and to offer new voices, new paths, and new perspectives: 
in this respect, in addition to having a picture of the situation — a status 
quaestionis, so to speak — what we have before us is, de facto, an open road. 
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Penelope 86, 97, 103, 107-109, 111f., Traditional referentiality 32, 55, 77 
133f. Transitional phase 209 


Transitional texts 209 

Transmission 19-21, 24, 26, 36, 109, 117, 
178, 184, 199 

Typical scene 45f., 119, 124-126, 131 

Xenophanes 168, 170 

Writing VII, IX, 2, 15, 19f., 24f., 32, 88, 
117 f., 132, 152f., 157, 160, 169, 173, 181, 
183, 186, 208, 211 

Written texts 26, 48, 83, 135, 180, 185, 
209-212 


Index Notable Things 


*Éaoca / *aooa  A5f. 
*(c)Ékaoca 45f. 
(Deküv 44 
einate 47, 49 
cina 48f. 

eine 48 

£trov and eina 
ëveiyaç — 47f. 
Évewg — 47f. 
éw + inf. 
npóopaooca 
npóopov 


46f., 49 


193f. 
42-46 
42-46 


— 215 


Index Discussed Passages 


Aristotle 
— Poet. 


- 1447a-b 
— Rhet. 
— 3, 1404a 


151 


150 


Athenaeus 
- Deipn. 
—14, 631e-3c 166 


Democritus 
- B21 D.-K. 37 


Dio Chrysostom 
-2,4-5 173 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
- de comp. verb. 11 154 


Herodotus 

-1,82 130 
—7,60-99 125 
-7, 208-224 127 
= 7, 224-225 129 
=9, 22-23 129 
-9,64 130 
-9,67 130 


Hesiod 
- Theog. 108 47 


Homer 
- Il. 
-1,52-67 12 
- 1, 365-392 11 
-1, 407-412 12 
- 2, 37-40 30 
- 2, 419-420 29 
- 2, 484-770  124f. 
- 3, 302-305 27-30 
- 4, 79-80 34 
- 6, 466-471 10 
- 9, 367-377 13 
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-10,290 43 
- 10, 336 193 
- 15, 377-378 29f. 
- 15, 390-392 189 
- 18, 483-489 7f. 
- 18, 490-496 8 
-21,500 43 

- Od. 
-1,28-43 86-96 
-1,40-41 92f. 
-3,427 47 
-4,538-541 35f. 
-9,363 36 
-9,487-490 35 
-10,386 43 
- 10, 496-500  35f. 
- 11, 119-137 104-107 
- 13,391 43 
- 21,198 47 


- 23, 281ff. 104 


[Longinus] 

- Subl. 
-1,2,4 155f. 
-7,2-3 156f. 
-10,1,5 157f. 


-15,1-2,3 158f. 


-26  159f. 
=33. 172 


Nibelungenlied 
-B3,4 195 
-B4,4 195 


-B 28, 1-2 189 


-B 212,4 190 


Photius 
- Bibl. 239, 17-19 


Plato 
- lon 
—530b5-c6 23 
—530d6-8 23 


8Af. 
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- Leg. 

—3,700a7-1b3 169 
— Phaedr. 

—278b-d  152f. 
Proclus 


—Chrest. 301-302  88f. 


Theocritus 
—-Id. 16, 16-21  147f. 


Tristan 

- 131-162 199f. 

- 4589-4593 191 

- 6022-6027  190f. 
— 12401-12406 194 


Xenophon 
- Symp. 3,5  20f. 


